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CHAPTER XXI. 
FLORENCE ExPrEcts A GUEST. 


T was the seventeenth of November, 
1494: more than eighteen months 

) since Tito and Romola had been 
- finally united in the joyous Easter 
-|= time, and had had a rainbow-tinted 


<> after the ancient Greek fashion, in 
ee token that the heavens would 
Br shower sweets on them through all 
their double life. 
Since that Easter time a great 
gee change had come over the prospects 
= of Florence; and as in the tree that 
fm bears a myriad of blossoms, each 
¥ single bud with its fruit is dependent 
on the primary circulation of the sap, 
so the fortunes of Tito and Romola 
were dependent on certain grand 
political and social conditions which 
made an epoch in the history of Italy. 
In this very November, little more than a week ago, the spirit of the 
old centuries seemed to have re-entered the breasts of Florentines. The 
great bell in the Palace tower had rung out the hammer-sound of alarm, 
and the people had mustered with their rusty arms, their tools and im- 
promptu cudgels, to drive out the Medici. The gate of San Gallo had 
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been fairly shut on the arrogant, exasperating Piero, galloping away 
towards Bologna with his hired horsemen frightened behind him, and on 
his keener young brother, the cardinal, escaping in the disguise of a 
Franciscan monk; and a price had been set on their heads. After that, 
there had been some sacking of houses, according to old precedent; the 
ignominious images, painted on the public buildings, of the men who had 
conspired against the Medici in days gone by, were effaced; the exiled 
enemies of the Medici were invited home. The half-fiedged tyrants were 
fairly out of their splendid nest in the Via Larga, and the Republic had 
recovered the use of its will again. 

But now, a week later, the great palace in the Via Larga had been 
prepared for the reception of another tenant; and if drapery roofing the 
streets with unwonted colour, if banners and hangings pouring out from 
the windows, if carpets and tapestry stretched over all steps and pavement 
where exceptional feet might tread, were an unquestionable proof of joy, 
Florence was very joyful in the expectation of its new guest. The stream 
of colour flowed from the Palace in the Via Larga round by the Cathedral, 
then by the great Piazza della Signoria, and across the Ponte Vecchio to 
the Porta San Frediano—the gate that looks towards Pisa. There, near 
the gate, a platform and canopy had been erected for the Signoria; and 
Messer Luca Corsini, doctor of law, felt his heart palpitating a little with 
the sense that he had a Latin oration to read; and every chief elder in 
Florence had to make himself ready, with smooth chin and well-lined silk 
lucco, to walk in procession; and the well-born youths were looking at 
their rich new tunics after the French mode, which was to impress the 
stranger as having a peculiar grace when worn by Florentines; and a 
large body of the clergy, from the archbishop in his effulgence to the train 
of monks, black, white, and grey, were consulting by times in the 
morning how they should marshal themselves, with their burden of relics, 
and sacred banners, and consecrated jewels, that their movements might 
be adjusted to the expected arrival of the illustrious visitor, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, 

An unexampled visitor! For he had come through the passes of the 
Alps with such an army as Italy had not seen before: with thousands of 
terrible Swiss, well used to fight for love and hatred as well as for hire ; 
with a host of gallant cavaliers proud of a name; with an unprecedented 
infantry, in which every man in a hundred carried an arquebus; nay, 
with cannon of bronze shooting not stones but iron balls, drawn not by 
bullocks but by horses, and capable of firing a second time before a city 
could mend the breach made by the first ball. Some compared the new 
comer to Charlemagne, reputed rebuilder of Florence, welcome conqueror 
of degenerate kings, regulator and benefactor of the Church; some pre- 
ferred the comparison to Cyrus, liberator of the chosen people, restorer of 
the Temple. For he had come across the Alps with the most glorious 
projects: he was to march through Italy amidst the jubilees of a grateful 
and admiring people; he was to satisfy all conflicting complaints at Rome; 
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he was to take possession, by virtue of hereditary right and a little fight- 
ing, of the kingdom of Naples; and from that convenient starting-point 
he was to set out on the conquest of the Turks, who were partly to be cut 
to pieces and partly converted to the faith of Christ. It was a scheme 
that scemed to befit the Most Christian King, head of a nation which, 
thanks to the devices of a subtle Louis the Eleventh, who had died in 
much fright as to his personal prospects ten years before, had become the 
strongest of Christian monarchies; and this antitype of Cyrus and Charle- 
magne was no other than the son of that subtle Louis—the young Charles 
the Eighth of France. 

Surely, on a general statement, hardly anything could scem more 
grandiose, or fitter to revive in the breasts of men the memory of great 
dispensations by which new strata had been laid in the history of mankind. 
And there was a very widely spread conviction that the advent of the 
French King and his army into Italy was one of those events at which 
marble’ statues might well be believed to perspire, phantasmal fiery 
warriors to fight in the air, and quadrupeds to bring forth monstrous 
births—that it did not belong to the usual order of Providence, but was in 
a peculiar sense the work of God. It was a conviction that rested less on 
the necessarily momentous character of a powerful foreign invasion than 
on certain moral emotions to which the aspect of the times gave the form 
of presentiments—emotions which had found a very remarkable utterance 
in the voice of a single man. 

That man was Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Prior of the Dominican 
convent of San Marco in Florence. On a September morning, when 
men’s ears were ringing with the news that the French army had 
entered Italy, he had preached in the Cathedral of Florence from the 
text, “ Behold, I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.” 
He believed it was by supreme guidance that he had reached just 
so far in his exposition of Genesis the previous Lent; and he be- 
lieved the “ flood of waters”—emblem at once of avenging wrath and 
purifying mercy —to be the divinely indicated symbol of the French 
army. His audience, same of whom were held to be among the choicest 
spirits of the age—the most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities—believed it too, and listened with shuddering awe. For 
this man had a power, rarely paralleled, of impressing his beliefs on 
others, and of swaying very various minds. And as long as four years 
ago he had proclaimed from the chief pulpit of Florence that a scourge 
was about to descend on Italy, and that by this scourge the Church was to 
be purified. - Savonarola believed, and his hearers more or less waver- 
ingly believed, that he had a mission like that of the Hebrew prophets, 
and that the Florentines amongst whom his message was delivered were in 
some sense a second chosen people. The idea of prophetic gifts was not a 
remote one in that age: seers of visions, circumstantial heralds of things 
to be, were far from uncommon either outside or inside the cloister; but 
this very fact made Savonarola stand out the more conspicuously as a 
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grand exception. While in others the gift of prophecy was very much 
like a farthing candle illuminating small corners of human destiny with 
prophetic gossip, in Savonarola it was like a mighty beacon shining far out 
for the warning and guidance of men. And to some of the soberest minds 
the supernatural character of his insight into the future gathered a strong 
attestation from the peculiar conditions of the age. 

At the close of 1492, the year in which Lorenzo de’ Medici died, and 
Tito Melema came as a wanderer to Florence, Italy was enjoying a peace 
and prosperity unthreatened by any near and definite danger. There was 
no fear of famine, for the seasons had been plenteous in corn, and wine, 
and oil; new palaces had been rising in all fair cities, new villas on 
pleasant slopes and summits; and the men who had more than their share 
of these good things were in no fear of the larger number who had less. 
For the citizens’ armour was getting gusty, and populations seemed to 
have become tame, licking the hands of masters who paid for a ready- 
made army when they wanted it, as they paid for goods of Smyrna. Even 
the fear of the Turk had ceased to be active, and the Pope found it more 
immediately profitable to accept bribes from him for a little prospective 
poisoning than to form plans either for conquering or for converting 
him. 

Altogether, this world, with its partitioned empire and its roomy uni- 
versal Church, seemed to be a handsome establishment for the few who were 
lucky or wise enough to reap the advantages of human folly: a world in 
which lust and obscenity, lying and treachery, oppression and murder, 
were pleasant, useful, and, when properly managed, not dangerous. And 
as a sort of fringe or adornment to the substantial delights of tyranny, 
avarice, and lasciviousness, there was the patronage of polite learning and 
the fine arts, so that flattery could always be had in the choicest Latin to 
be commanded at that time, and sublime artists were at hand to paint the 
holy and the unclean with impartial skill. The Church, it was said, had 
never been so disgraced in its head, had never shown so few signs of 
renovating, vital belief in its lower members; yet it was much more 
prosperous than in some past days. The heavens were fair and smiling 
above; and below there were no signs of earthquake. 

Yet at that time, as we have seen, there was a man in Florence who 
for two years and more had been preaching that a scourge was at hand; 
that the world was certainly not framed for the lasting convenience of 
hypocrites, libertines, and oppressors. From the midst of those smiling 
heavens he had seen a sword hanging—the sword of God's justice—which 
was speedily to descend with purifying punishment on the Church and the 
world. In brilliant Ferrara, seventeen years before, the contradiction 
between men’s lives and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him 
with a force that had been enough to destroy his appetite for the world, 
and at the age of twenty-three had driven him into the cloister. He 
believed that God had committed to the Church the sacred lamp of truth 
for the guidance and salvation of men, and he saw that the Church, in its 
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corruption, had become as a sepulchre to hide the lamp. As the years 
went on scandals increased and multiplied, and hypocrisy seemed to have 
given place to impudence. Had the world then ceased to have a righteous 
Ruler? Was the Church finally forsaken ? No, assuredly: in the Sacred 
Book there was a record of the past in which might be seen as in a glass 
what would be in the days to come, and the book showed that when the 
wickedness of the chosen people, type of the Christian Church, had 
become crying, the judgments of God had descended on them. Nay, 
reason itself declared that vengeance was imminent, for what else would 
suffice to turn men from their obstinacy in evil? And unless the Church 
were reclaimed, how could the promises be fulfilled, that the heathens 
should be converted and the whole world become subject to the one true 
law? He had seen his belief reflected in visions—a mode of secing which 
had been frequent with him from his youth up. 

But the real force of demonstration for Girolamo Savonarola lay in his 
own burning indignation at the sight of wrong; in his fervid belief in an 
Unseen Justice that would put an end to the wrong, and in an Unseen 
Purity to which lying and uncleanness were an abomination. To his 
ardent, power-loving soul, believing in great ends, and longing to achieve 
those ends by the exertion of a mighty and gencrous will, the faith in a 
supreme and righteous Ruler became one with the faith in a speedy divine 
interposition that would punish and reclaim. 

Meanwhile, under that splendid masquerade of dignities sacred and 
secular which seemed to make the life of lucky Churchmen and princely 
families so luxurious and amusing, there were certain conditions at work 
which slowly tended to disturb the general festivity. Ludovico Sforza— 
copious in gallantry, splendid patron of an incomparable Lionardo da 
Vinci—holding the ducal crown of Milan in his grasp, and wanting to put 
it on his own head rather than let it rest on that of. a feeble nephew who 
would take very little to poison him, was much afraid of the Spanish-born 
old King Ferdinand and the Crown Prince Alfonso of Naples, who, not 
liking cruelty and treachery which were useless to themselves, objected 
to the poisoning of a near relative for the advantage of a Lombard usurper; 
the royalties of Naples again were afraid of their suzerain, Pope Alex- 
ander Borgia; all three were anxiously watching Florence, lest with its 
midway territory it should determine the game by underhand backing ; 
and all four, with every small state in Italy, were afraid of Venice— 
Venice the cautious, the stable, and the strong, that wanted to stretch its 
arms not only along both sides of the Adriatic but across to the ports of 
the western coast. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, it was thought, did much to prevent the fatal 
outbreak of such jealousies, keeping up the old Florentine alliance with 
Naples and the Pope, and yet persuading Milan that the alliance was 
for the general advantage. But young Piero de’ Medici’s rash vanity 
had quickly nullified the effect of his father’s wary policy, and Ludo- 
vico Sforza, roused to suspicion of a lcague against him, thought of a 
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move which would checkmate his adversaries: he determined to invite 
the French king to march into Italy and, as heir of the house of Anjou, to 
take possession of Naples. Ambassadors—“ orators,” as they were called 
in those haranguing times—went and came; a recusant cardinal deter- 
mined not to acknowledge a Pope elected by bribery, and his own par- 
ticular enemy, went and came also, and seconded the invitation with hot 
rhetoric; and the young king seemed to lend a willing ear. So that in 
1498 the rumour spread and became louder and louder that Charles the 
Eighth of France was about to cross the Alps with a mighty army; and 
the Italian populations, accustomed, since Italy had ceased to be the heart 
of the Roman empire, to look for an arbitrator from afar, began vaguely to 
regard his coming as a means of avenging their wrongs and redressing 
their grievances. 

And in that rumour Savonarola had heard the assurance that his 
prophecy was being verified. What was it that filled the ear of the pro- 
phets of old but the distant tread of foreign armies, coming to do the 
work of justice? He no longer looked vaguely to the horizon for the 
coming storm: he pointed to the rising cloud. The French army was 
that new deluge which was to purify the earth from iniquity; the French 
king, Charles VIII., was the instrument elected by God, as Cyrus had 
been of old, and all men who desired good rather than evil were to rejoice 
in his coming. For the scourge would fall destructively on the impeni- 
tent alone. Let any city of Italy, let Florence above all—Florence 
beloved of God, since to its ear the warning voice had been specially sent 
—repent and turn from its ways, like Nineveh of old, and the storm- 
cloud would roll over it and leave only refreshing rain-drops. 

Fra Girolamo’s word was powerful; yet now that the new Cyrus had 
already been three months in Italy, and was not far from the gates of 
Florence, his presence was expected there with mixed feelings, in which 
fear and distrust certainly predominated. At present it was not under- 
stood that he had redressed any grievances; and the Florentines clearly 
had nothing to thank him for. He held their strong frontier fortresses, 
which Piero de’ Medici had given up to him without securing any honour- 
able terms in return; he had done nothing to quell the alarming revolt 
of Pisa, which had been encouraged by his presence to throw off the 
Florentine yoke; and “ orators,” even with a prophet at their head, could 
win no assurance from him, except that he would settle everything when 
he was once within the walls of Florence. Still, there was the satisfaction 
of knowing that the exasperating Piero de’ Medici had been fairly pelted 
out for the ignominious surrender of the fortresses, and in that act of 
energy the spirit of the Republic had recovered some of its old fire. 

The preparations for the equivocal guest were not entirely those of a 
city resigned to submission. Behind the bright drapery and banners sym- 
bolical of joy, there were preparations of another sort made with common 
accord by government and people. Well hidden within walls there were 
hired soldiers of the Republic, hastily called in from the surrounding 
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districts; there were old arms newly furbished, and sharp tools and heavy 
cudgels laid carefully at hand, to be snatched up on short notice; there 
were excellent boards and stakes to form barricades upon occasion, and 
a good supply of stones to make a surprising hail from the upper windows, 
Above all, there were people very strongly in the humour for fighting any 
personage who might be supposed to have designs of hectoring over them, 
having lately tasted that new pleasure with much relish. This humour 
was not diminished by the sight of occasional parties of Frenchmen, 
coming beforehand to choose their quarters, with a hawk, perhaps, on their 
left wrist, and, metaphorically speaking, a picce of chalk in their right 
hand to mark Italian doors withal; especially as credible historians imply 
that many sons of France were at that time characterized by something 
approaching to a swagger, which must have whetted the Florentine 
appetite for a little stone-throwing. 

And this was the temper of Florence on the morning of the seventeenth 
of November, 1494. . 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRISONERS. 


Tue sky was grey, but that made little difference in the Piazza del Duomo, 


which was covered with its holiday sky of blue drapery, and its constel- 
lations of yellow lilies and coats of arms. The sheaves of banners were 
unfurled at the angles of the Baptistery, but there was no carpet yet on 
the steps of the Duomo, for the marble was being trodden by numerous 
feet that were not at all exceptional. It was the hour of the Advent 
sermons, and the very same reasons which had flushed the streets with 
holiday colour were reasons why the preaching in the Duomo could least 
of all be dispensed with. 

But not all the feet in the Piazza were hastening towards the steps. 
People of high and low degree were moving to and fro with the brisk pace 
of men who had errands before them; groups of talkers were thickly 
scattered, some willing to be late for the sermon, others content not to 
hear it at all. 

The expression on the faces of these apparent loungers was not that of 
men who are enjoying the pleasant laziness of an opening holiday. Some 
were in close and eager discussion; others were listening with keen 
interest to a single spokesman, and yet from time to time turned round 
with a scanning glance at any new passer-by. At the corner, looking 
towards the Via de’ Cerretani—just where the artificial rainbow light of 
the Piazza ceased, and the grey morning fell on the sombre stone houses— 
there was a remarkable cluster of the working people, most of them bear- 
ing on their dress or persons the signs of their daily labour, and almost all 
of them carrying some weapon, or some tool which might serve as a 
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weapon upon occasion. Standing in the grey light of the street, with 
bare brawny arms and soiled garments, they made all the more striking 
the transition from the brightness of the Piazza. They were listening to 
the thin notary, Ser Cioni, who had just paused on his way to the Duomo. 
His biting words could get only a contemptuous reception two years and 
a half before in the Mercato, but now he spoke with the more complacent 
humour of a man whose party is uppermost, and who is conscious of 
some influence with the people. ‘ 

“ Never talk to me,” he was saying, in his incisive voice, “ never talk 
to me of bloodthirsty Swiss or fierce French infantry: they might as well 
be in the narrow passes of the mountains as in our streets; and peasants 
have destroyed the finest armies of our condottieri in time past, when they 
had once got them between steep precipices. I tell you, Florentines need 
be afraid of no army in their own streets.” 

“‘ That’s true, Ser Cioni,” said a man whose arms and hands were 
discoloured by crimson dye, which looked like bloodstains, and who had 
a small hatchet stuck in his belt; “ and those French cavaliers, who came 
in squaring themselves in their smart doublets the other day, saw a 
sample of the dinner we could serve up for them. I was carrying my 
cloth in Ognissanti, when I saw my fine Messeri going by, looking round 
as if they thought the houses of the Vespucci and the Agli a poor pick of 
lodgings for them, and eyeing us Florentines, like top-knotted cocks as 
they are, as if they pitied us because we didn’t know how to strut. ‘Yes, 
my fine Galli, says I, ‘stick out your stomachs, I’ve got a meat-axe in 
my belt that will go inside you all the easier ;’ when presently the old 
cow lowed,* and I knew something had happened—no matter what. So 
I threw my cloth in at the first doorway, and took hold of my meat-axe 
and ran after my fine cavaliers towards the Vigna Nuova. And, ‘ What 
is it, Guccio?’ said I, when he came up with me. ‘I think it’s the 
Medici coming back,’ said Guccio. Bembé! I expected so! And up 
we reared a barricade, and the Francest looked behind and saw them- 
selves in a trap; and up comes a good swarm of our Ciompi,f and one 
of them with a big scythe he had in his hand mowed off one of the fine 
cavalier’s feathers :—it’s true! And the lasses peppered a few stones 
down to frighten them. However, Piero de’ Medici wasn’t come after all ; 
and it was a pity; for we'd have left him neither legs nor wings to go 
away with again.” 

“ Well spoken, Oddo,” said a young butcher, with his knife at his 
belt, “‘ and it’s my belief Piero will be a good while before he wants to 
come back, for he looked as frightened as a hunted chicken, when we 
hustled and pelted him in piazza. He’s a coward, else he might have 
made a better stand when he’d got his horsemen. But we'll swallow no 





* « La vacca muglia” was the phrase for the sounding of the great bell in the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

t The poorer artisans connected with the wool trade—wool-beaters, carders, 
washers, &¢, 
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Medici any more, whatever else the French king wants to make us 
swallow.” 

“ But I like not those French cannon they talk of,” said Goro, none 
the less fat for two years’ additional grievances. “San Giovanni defend 
us! If Messer Domeneddio means so well by us as your Frate says he 
does, Ser Cioni, why shouldn’t he have sent the French another way to 
Naples ?” 

“ Madesi (yes, indeed), Goro,” said the dyer, “and that’s a question 
worth putting. Thou art not such a pumpkin-head asI took thee for. 
Why, they might have gone to Naples by Bologna, eh, Ser Cioni? or 
if they’d gone to Arezzo—we wouldn’t have minded their going to 
Arezzo.” 

“Fools! It will be for the good and glory of Florence,” Ser Cioni 
began. But he was interrupted by the exclamation, “ Look there!” 
which burst from several voices at once, while the faces were all turned 
to a party who were advancing along the Via de’ Cerretani. _ 

“Tt’s Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and one of the French noblemen who are 
in his house,” said Ser Cioni, in some contempt at this interruption. ‘“ He 
pretends to look well satisfied—that deep Tornabuoni—but he’s a Medicean 
in his heart: mind that.” 

The advancing party was rather a brilliant one, for there was not 
only the distinguished presence of Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and the splendid 
costume of the Frenchman with his elaborately displayed white linen 
and gorgeous embroidery; there were two other Florentines of high 
birth in handsome dresses donned for the coming procession, and on the 
left hand of the Frenchman was a figure that was not to be eclipsed by 
any amount of intention or brocade—a figure we have often seen before. 
He wore nothing but black, for he was in mourning; but the black was 
presently to be covered by a red mantle, for he too was to walk in pro- 
cession as Latin Secretary to the Dieci. Tito Melema had become 
conspicuously serviceable in the intercourse with the French guests, from 
his familiarity with Southern Italy, and his readiness in the French 
tongue, which he had spoken in his early youth; and he had paid more 
than one visit to the French camp at Signa. The lustre of good fortune 
was upon him; he was smiling, listening, and explaining, with his usual 
graceful unpretentious ease, and only a very keen eye bent on studying 
him could have marked a certain amount of change in him which was 
not to be accounted for by the lapse of eighteen months. It was that 
change which comes from the final departure of moral youthfulness—from 
the distinct self-conscious adoption of a part in life. The lines of the face 
were as soft as ever, the eyes as pellucid; but something was gone—some- 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 

The Frenchman was gathering instructions concerning ceremonial 
before riding back to Signa, and now he was going to have a final survey 
of the Piazza del Duomo, where the royal procession was to pause for 
religious purposes. ‘The distinguished party attracted the notice of all 
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eyes as it entered the piazza, but the gaze was not entirely cordial and 
admiring ; there were remarks not altogether allusive and mysterious to 
the Frenchman’s hoof-shaped shoes—delicate flattery of royal superfluity 
in toes; and there was no care that certain snarlings at “ Mediceans”’ 
should be strictly inaudible. But Lorenzo Tornabuoni possessed that 
power of dissembling annoyance which is demanded in a man who courts 
popularity, and to Tito’s natural disposition to overcome ill-will by good- 
humour, there was added the unimpassioned feeling of the alien towards 
names and details that move the deepest passions of the native. Arrived 
where they could get a good oblique view of the Duomo, the party paused. 
The festoons and devices that had been placed over the central doorway 
excited some demur, and Tornabuoni beckoned to Piero di Cosimo, who, as 
was usual with him at this hour, was lounging in front of Nello’s shop. 
There was soon an animated discussion, which became highly amusing 
from the Frenchman’s astonishment at Piero’s odd pungency of statement, 
which Tito translated literally. Even snarling on-lookers became curious, 
and their faces began to wear the half-smiling, half-humiliated expression 
of people who are not within hearing of the joke which is producing 
infectious laughter. It was a delightful moment for Tito, for he was the 
only one of the party who could have made so amusing an interpreter, and 
without any disposition to triumphant self-gratulation, he revelled in the 
sense that he was an object of liking—he basked in approving glances. 
The rainbow light fell about the laughing group, and the grave church- 
goers had all disappeared within the walls. It seemed as if the piazza 
had been decorated for a real Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile in the grey light of the unadorned streets there were on- 
comers who made no show of linen and brocade, and whose humour was 
far from merry. Here, too, the French dress and hoofed shoes were con- 
spicuous, but they were being pressed upon by a larger and larger number 
of non-admiring Florentines. In the van of the crowd were three men in 
scanty clothing; each had his hands bound together by acord, and a rope 
was fastened round his neck and body, in such a way that he who held the 
extremity of the rope might easily check any rebellious movement by the 
threat of throttling. The men who held the ropes were French soldiers, 
and by broken Italian phrases and strokes from the knotted end of the 
rope, they from time to time stimulated their prisoners to beg. Two of 
them were obedient, and to every Florentine they had encountered had 
held out their bound hands and said in piteous tones, 

“For the love of God and the Holy Madonna, give us something 
towards our ransom! We are Tuscans: we were made prisoners in 
Lunigiana.” 

But the third man remained obstinately silent under all the strokes 
from the knotted cord. He was very different in aspect from his two 
fellow-prisoners. They were young and hardy, and, in the scant clothing 
which the avarice of their captors had left them, looked like vulgar, sturdy 
mendicants. But he had passed the boundary of old age, and could hardly 
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be less than four or five and sixty. His beard which had grown long in 
neglect, and the hair which fell thick and straight round his baldness, 
were nearly white. His thickset figure was still firm and upright, though 
emaciated, and seemed to express energy in spite of age—an expression 
that was partly carried out in the dark eyes and strong dark eyebrows, 
which had a strangely isolated intensity of colour in the midst of his 
yellow, bloodless, deep-wrinkled face with its lank grey hairs, And yet 
there was something fitful in the eyes which contradicted the occasional 
flash of energy: after looking round with quick fierceness at windows and 
faces, they fell again with a lost and wandering look. But his lips were 
motionless, and he held his hands resolutely down. He would not beg. 

This sight had been witnessed by the Florentines with growing 
exasperation. Many standing at their doors or passing quietly along had 
at once given money—some in half automatic response to an appeal in the 
name of God, others in that unquestioning awe of the French soldiery 
which had been created by the reports of their cruel warfare, and on which 
the French themselves counted as a guarantee of immunity in their acts 
of insolence. But as the group had proceeded farther into the heart of 
the city, that compliance had gradually disappeared, and the soldiers 
found themselves escorted by a gathering troop of men and boys, who kept 
up a chorus of exclamations sufficiently intelligible to foreign ears without 
any interpreter. The soldiers themselves had begun to dislike their 
position, for with a strong inclination to use their weapons, they were 
checked by the necessity for keeping a secure hold on their prisoners, 
and they were now hurrying along in the hope of finding shelter in a 
hostelry. 

“French dogs!” “ Bullock-feet!” “Snatch their pikes from them!” 
“ Cut the cords and make them run for their prisoners. They’ll run as 
fast as geese—don’t you see they’re web-footed?” These were the cries 
which the soldiers vaguely understood to be jeers, and probably threats. 
But every one seemed disposed to give invitations of this spirited kind 
rather than to act upon them. 

“ Santiddio! here’s a sight !” said the dyer, as soon as he had divined 
the meaning of the advancing tumult, “and the fools do nothing but hoot. 
Come along!” he added, snatching his axe from his belt, and running to 
join the crowd, followed by the butcher and all the rest of his companions 
except Goro, who hastily retreated up a narrow passage. 

The sight of the dyer, running forward with blood-red arms and axe 
uplifted, and with his cluster of rough companions behind him, had a 
stimulating effect on the crowd. Not that he did anything else than pass 
beyond the soldiers and thrust himself well among his fellow-citizens, 
flourishing his axe; but he served as a stirring symbol of street fighting, 
like the waving of a well-known gonfalon. And the first sign that fire 
was ready to burst out was something as rapid as a little leaping tongue of 
flame : it was an act of the cerretano’s impish lad Lollo, who was dancing 
and jeering in front of the ingenuous boys that made the majority of the 
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crowd. Lollo had no great compassion for the prisoners, but, being 
conscious of an excellent knife which was his unfailing companion, it 
had seemed to him from the first that to jump forward, cut a rope, and 
leap back again before the soldier who held it could use his weapon, would 
be an amusing and dexterous bit of mischief. And now, when the people 
began to hoot and jostle more vigorously, Lollo felt that his moment was 
come—he was close to the eldest prisoner: in an instant he had cut the 
cord. 

‘*Run, old one!” he piped in the prisoner’s ear, as soon as the cord 
was in two; and himself set the example of running as if he were helped 
along with wings, like a scared fowl. 

The prisoner's sensations were not too slow for him to seize the 
opportunity: the idea of escape had been continually present with him, 
and he had gathered fresh hope from the temper of the crowd. He ran at 
once ; but his speed would hardly have sufficed for him if the Florentines 
had not instantaneously rushed between him and his captor. He ran on 
into the piazza, but he quickly heard the tramp of feet behind him, for the 
other two prisoners had been released, and the soldiers were struggling 
and fighting their way after them, in such tardigrade fashion as their 
hoof-shaped shoes would allow—impeded, but not very resolutely attacked, 
by the people. One of the two younger prisoners turned up the Borgo 
di San Lorenzo, and thus made a partial diversion of the hubbub; but 
the main struggle was still towards the piazza, where all eyes were turned 
on it with alarmed curiosity. The cause could not be precisely guessed, 
for the French dress was screened by the impeding crowd. 

“ An escape of prisoners,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, as he and his 
party turned round just against the steps of the Duomo, and saw a prisoner 
rushing by them. “The people are not content with having emptied the 
Bargello the other day. If there is no other authority in sight they must 
fall on the sbirri and secure freedom to thieves. Ah! there is a French 
soldier: that is more serious.” 

The soldier he saw was struggling along on the north side of the 
piazza, but the object of his pursuit had taken the other direction. That 
object was the eldest prisoner, who had wheeled round the Baptistery and 
was running towards the Duomo, determined to take refuge in that sanc- 
tuary rather than trust to his speed. But in mounting the steps, his foot 
received a shock; he was precipitated towards the group of signori, whose 
backs were turned to him, and was only able to recover his balance as 
he clutched one of them by the arm. 

It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. He turned his head, and 
saw the face of his adopted father, Baldassarre Calvo, close to his own. 

The two men looked at each other, silent as death: Baldassarre, with 
dark fierceness and a tightening grip of the soiled worn hands on the 
velvet-clad arm; Tito, with cheeks and lips all bloodless, fascinated by 
terror. It seemed a long while to them—it was but a moment. 

The first sound Tito heard was the short laugh of Piero di Cosimo, 
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who stood close by him and was the only person that could see his 
face. 

“ Ha, ha! I know what a ghost should be now.” 

“ This is another escaped prisoner,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni. ‘‘Who 
is he, I wonder?” 

“ Some madman, surely,” said Tito. 

He hardly knew how the words had come to his lips: there are 
moments when our passions speak and decide for us, and we seem to 
stand by and wonder. They carry in them an inspiration of crime, that 
in one instant does the work of long premeditation. 

The two men had not taken their eyes off each other, and it seemed to 
Tito, when he had spoken, that some magical poison had darted from 
Baldassarre’s eyes, and that he felt it rushing through his veins. But 
the next instant the grasp on his arm had relaxed, and Baldassarre had 
disappeared within the church. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AFTER-THOUGHUTS. 


“You are easily frightened, though,” said Piero, with another scornful 
laugh. ‘ My portrait is not as good as the original. But the old fellow 
had a tiger look: I must go into the Duomo and see him again.” 

“Tt is not pleasant to be laid hold of by a madman, if madman he be,” 
said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, in polite excuse of Tito, “but perhaps he is 
only aruffian. We shall hear. I think we must see if we have authority 
enough to stop this disturbance between our people and your country- 
men,” he added, addressing the Frenchman. 

They advanced towards the crowd with their swords drawn, all the 
quiet spectators making an escort for them. Tito went too: it was 
necessary that he should know what others knew about Baldassarre, and 
the first palsy of terror was being succeeded by the rapid devices to which 
mortal danger will stimulate the timid. 

The rabble of men and boys, more inclined to hoot at the soldier and 
torment him than to receive or inflict any serious wounds, gave way at the 
approach of signori with drawn swords, and the French soldier was interro- 
gated. He and his companions had simply brought their prisoners into 
the city that they might beg money for their ransom: two of the prisoners 
were Tuscan soldiers taken in Lunigiana; the other, an elderly man, was 
with a party of Genoese, with whom the French foragers had come to 
blows near Fivizzano. He might be mad, but he was harmless. The 
soldier knew no more, being unable to understand a word the old man 
said. Tito heard so far, but he was deaf to everything else till he was 
specially addressed. It was Tornabuoni who spoke. 

“ Will you go back with us, Melema? Or, since Messere is going off to 
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Signa now, will you wisely follow the fashion of the times and go to hear 
the Frate, who will be like the torrent at its height this morning? It’s 
what we must all do, you know, if we are to save our Medicean skins. 
I should go if I had the leisure.” 

Tito’s face had recovered its colour now, and he could make an effort 
to speak with gaiety. 

“Of course I am among the admirers of the inspired orator,” he said, 
smilingly; “but, unfortunately, I shall be occupied with the Segretario 
till the time of the procession.” 

“Tam going into the Duomo to look at that savage old man again,” 
said Piero. 

“Then have the charity to show him to one of the hospitals for tra- 
vellers, Piero mio,” said Tornabuoni. ‘The monks may find out whether 
he wants putting into a cage.” 

The party separated, and Tito took his way to the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where he was to find Bartolommeo Scala. It was not a long walk, but, for 
Tito, it was stretched out like the minutes of our morning dreams: the 
short spaces of street and piazza held memories, and previsions, and tor- 
turing fears, that might have made the history of months. He felt as if 
a serpent had begun to coil round his limbs. Baldassarre living, and in 
Florence, was a living revenge, which would no more rest than a winding 
serpent would rest until it had crushed its prey. It was not in the nature 
of that man to let an injury pass unavenged : his love and his hatred were 
of that passionate fervour which subjugates all the rest of the being, and 
makes a man sacrifice himself to his passion as if it were a deity to be 
worshipped with self-destruction. -Baldassarre had relaxed his hold, and 
had disappeared. Tito knew well how to interpret that: it meant that 
the vengeance was to be studied that it might be sure. If he had not 
uttered those decisive words—“ He is a madman ”—if he could have sum- 
moncd up the state of mind, the courage, necessary for avowing his recog- 
nition of Baldassarre, would not the risk have been less? He might have 
declared himself to have had what he believed to be positive evidence of 
Baldassarre’s death ; and the only persons who could ever have had posi- 
tive knowledge to contradict him were Fra Luca, who was dead, and the 
crew of the companion galley, who had brought him the news of the 
encounter with the pirates. The chances were infinite against Bal- 
dassarre’s having met again with any one of that crew, and Tito thought 
with bitterness that a timely, well-devised falsehood might have saved 
him from any fatal consequences. But to have told that falsehood would 
have required perfect self-command in the moment of a convulsive shock : 
he seemed to have spoken without any preconception— the words had 
leaped forth like a sudden birth that has been begotten and nourished 
in the darkness. 

Tito was experiencing that inexorable law of human souls, that we 
prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or 
evil that gradually determines character. 
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There was but one chance for him now: the chance of Baldassarre’s 
failure in finding his revenge. And—Tito grasped at a thought more 
actively cruel than any he had ever encouraged before: might not his 
own unpremeditated words have some truth in them ?—enough truth, 
at least, to bear him out in his denial of any declaration Baldassarre 
might make about him? The old man looked strange and wild: with 
his eager heart and brain, suffering was likely enough to have produced 
madness. If it were so, the vengeance that strove to inflict disgrace 
might be baffled. 

But there was another form of vengeance not to be baffled by ingenious 
lying. Baldassarre belonged to a race to whom the thrust of the 
dagger scems almost as natural an impulse as the outleap of the tiger's 
talons. Tito shrank with shuddering dread from disgrace; but he had 
also that physical dread which is inseparable from a soft pleasure-loving 
nature, and which prevents a man from meeting wounds and death as a 
welcome relief from disgrace. His thoughts flew at once to some hidden 
defensive armour that might save him from a vengeance which no subtlety 
could parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate fear that possessed him. 
It was as if he had been smitten with a blighting disease that had sud- 
denly turned the joyous sense of young life into pain. 

There was still one resource open to Tito. He might have turned 
back, sought Baldassarre again, confessed everything to him—to Romola 
—to all the world. But he never thought of that. The repentance 
which cuts off all moorings to evil, demands something more than selfish 
fear. He had no sense that there was strength and safety in truth; the 
only strength he trusted to lay in his ingenuity and his dissimulation. 
Now the first shock, which had called up the traitorous signs of fear, was 
well past, he hoped to be prepared for all emergencies by cool deceit—and 
defensive armour. 

It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this crisis, that no 
direct measures for ridding himself of Baldassarre ever occurred to him. 
All other possibilities passed through his mind, even to his own flight 
from Florence ; but he never thought of any scheme for removing his 
enemy. His dread generated no active malignity, and he would still have 
been glad not to give pain to any mortal. He had simply chosen to make 
life easy to himself—to carry his human lot, if possible, in such a way 
that it should pinch him nowhere; and the choice had, at various times, 
landed him in unexpected positions. The question now was, not whether 
he should divide the common pressure of destiny with his suffering fellow- 
men ; it was whether all the resources of lying would save him from 
being crushed by the consequences of that habitual choice. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
INSIDE THE DUOMO. 


Wnuen Baldassarre, with his hands bound together, and the rope round his 
neck and body, pushed his way behind the curtain, and saw the interior 
of the Duomo before him, he gave a start of astonishment, and stood still 
against the doorway. He had expected to see a vast nave empty of 
everything but lifeless emblems—side altars with candles unlit, dim pic- 
tures, pale and rigid statues—with perhaps a few worshippers in the 
distant choir following a monotonous chant. That was the ordinary 
aspect of churches to a man who never went into them with any 
religious purpose. 

And he saw, instead, a vast multitude of warm, living faces, upturned 
in breathless silence towards the pulpit, at the angle between the nave and 
the choir. The multitude was of all ranks, from magistrates and dames 
of gentle nurture to coarsely clad artisans and country people. In the 
pulpit was a Dominican monk, with strong features and dark hair, 
preaching with the crucifix in his hand. For the first few minutes 
Baldassarre noted nothing of his preaching. Silent as his entrance had 
been, some eyes near the doorway had been turned on him with surprise 
and suspicion. ‘The rope indicated plainly enough that he was an 
escaped prisoner, but in that case the church was a sanctuary which he 
had a right to claim; his advanced years and look of wild misery were 
fitted to excite pity rather than alarm, and as he stood motionless, with 
eyes that soon wandered absently from the wide scene before him to the 
pavement at his feet, those who had observed his entrance presently ceased 
to regard him, and became absorbed again in the stronger interest of 
listening to the sermon. Among the eyes that had been turned towards 
him were Romola’s: she had entered late through one of the side 
doors, and was so placed that she had a full view of the main entrance. 
She had looked long and attentively at Baldassare, for grey hairs made a 
peculiar appeal to her, and the stamp of some unwonted suffering in the 
face, confirmed by the cord round the neck, stirred in her those sensi- 
bilities towards the sorrows of age, which her whole life had tended to 
develop. She fancied that his eyes had met hers in their first wandering 
gaze; but Baldassarre had not, in reality, noted her; he had only had a 
startled consciousness of the general scene, and the consciousness was 
a mere flash that made no perceptible break in the fierce tumult of 
emotion which the encounter with Tito had created. Images from the 
past kept urging themselves upon him like delirious visions strangely 
blended with thirst and anguish. No distinct thought for the future could 
shape itself in the midst of that fiery passion: the nearest approach to 
such thought was the bitter sense of enfeebled powers, and a vague 
determination to universal distrust and suspicion. Suddenly he felt 
himself vibrating to loud tones, which seemed like the thundering echo 
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of his own passion. A voice that penetrated his very marrow with its 
accent of triumphant certitude was saying— The day of vengeance is at 
hand !” 

Baldassarre quivered and looked up. He was too distant to see more 
than the general aspect of the preacher standing with his right arm out- 
stretched, lifting up the crucifix; but he panted for the threatening voice 
again as if it had been a promise of bliss. There was a pause before the 
preacher spoke again. He gradually lowered his arm. He deposited the 
crucifix on the edge of the pulpit, and crossed his arms over his breast, 
looking round at the multitude as if he would meet the glance of every 
individual face. 

‘All ye in Florence are my witnesses, for I spoke not in a corner. 
Ye are my witnesses, that four years ago, when there were yet no signs of 
war and tribulation, I preached the coming of the scourge. I lifted up 
my voice as a trumpet to the prelates and princes and people of Italy and 
said, The cup of your iniquity is full. Behold, the thunder of the Lord 
is gathering, and it shall fall and break the cup, and your iniquity, which 
seems to you as pleasant wine, shall be poured out upon you, and shall be 
as molten lead. And you, O priests, who say, Ha, ha! there is no 
Presence in the sanctuary—the Shechinah is nought—the Mercy-seat is 
bare; we may sin behind the veil, and who shall punish us? To you, 
I said, the presence of God shall be revealed in his temple as a consuming 
fire, and your sacred garments shall become a winding-sheet of flame, and 
for sweet music there shall be shricks and hissing, and for soft couches 
there shall be thorns, and for the breath of wantons shall come the pesti- 
lence. Trust not in your gold and silver, trust not in your high fortresses; 
for though the walls were of iron, and the fortresses of adamant, the Most 
High shall put terror into your hearts and weakness into your councils, 
so that you shall be confounded and flee like women. He shall break in 
pieces mighty men without number, and put others in their stead. For 
God will no longer endure the pollution of his sanctuary: he will 
thoroughly purge his Church. 

“ And forasmuch as it is written that God will do nothing but he 
revealeth it to his servants the prophets, he has chosen me his unworthy 
servant, and made His purpose present to my soul in the living word 
of the Scriptures; and in the deeds of His Providence; and by the 
ministry of angels he has revealed it to me in visions, And His word 
possesses me so that I am but as the branch of the forest when the wind 
of heaven penetrates it, and it is not in me to keep silence, even though 
I may be a derision to the scorner. And for four years I have preached 
in obedience to the Divine will: in the face of scoffing I have preached 
three things, which the Lord has delivered to me: that in these times 
God will regenerate His Church, and that before the regeneration must 
come the scourge over all Italy, and that these things will come quickly. 
But hypocrites who cloak their hatred of the truth with a show of love 
have said to me ‘Come now, F'rate, leave your prophesyings: it is 
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enough to teach virtue.’ To these I answer: ‘Yes, you say in your 
hearts, God lives afar off, and His word is as a parchment written by dead 
men, and He deals not as in the days of old, rebuking the nations, and 
punishing the oppressors, and smiting the unholy priests as he smote the 
sons of Eli. But I cry again in your ears: God is near and not afar off; 
His judgments change not. He is the God of armies; the strong men who 
go up to battle are his ministers, even as the storm, and fire, and pestilence. 
Je drives them by the breath of His angels, and they come upon the 
chosen land which has forsaken the covenant. And thou, O Italy, art the 
chosen land: has not God placed his sanctuary within thee, and thou hast 
polluted it? Behold! the ministers of his wrath are upon thee—they are 
at thy very doors.” 

Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned force up to this point, 
when he became suddenly silent, let his hands fall, and clasped them 
quietly before him. His silence, instead of being the signal for small 
movements amongst his audience, seemed to be as strong a spell to them as 
his voice. Through the vast area of the cathedral men and women sat 
with faces upturned, like breathing statues, till the voice was heard again 
in clear low tones. 

“Yet there is a pause—even as in the days when Jerusalem was 
destroyed there was a pause that the children of God might flee from it. 
There is a stillness before the storm: lo! there is blackness above, but 
not a leaf quakes: the winds are stayed, that the voice of God’s warning 
may be heard. Hear it now, O Florence, chosen city in the chosen land! 
Repent and forsake evil: do justice: love mercy: put away all unclean- 
ness from among you, that the spirit of truth and holiness may fill your 
souls and breathe through all your streets and habitations, and then the 
pestilence shall not enter, and the sword shall pass over you and leave 
you unhurt. 

“ For the sword is hanging from the sky; it is quivering; it is about 
to fall! The sword of God upon the earth, swift and sudden! Did I 
not tell you, years ago, that I had beheld the vision and heard the voice? 
And behold, it is fulfilled! Is there not a king with his army at your 
gates? Does not the earth shake with the tread of horses and the wheels 
of swift cannon? Is there not a fierce multitude that can lay bare the 
land as with a sharp razor? I tell you the French king with his army 
is the minister of God: God shall guide him as the hand guides a sharp 
sickle, and the joints of the wicked shall melt before him, and they shall 
be mown down as stubble: he that fleeth of them shall not flee away, and 
he that escapeth of them shall not be delivered. And the tyrants who 
make to themselves a throne out of the vices of the multitude, and the 
unbelieving priests who traffic in the souls of men and fill the very sanc- 
tuary with fornication, shall be hurled from their soft couches into burning 
hell; and the pagans and they who sinned under the old covenant shall 
stand aloof and say: ‘Lo! these men have brought the stench of a new 
wickedness into the everlasting fire.’ 
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“ But thou, O Florence, take the offered mercy. See! the Cross is held 
out to you: come and be healed. Which among the nations of Italy has 
had a token like unto yours? The tyrant is driven out from among you: 
the men who held a bribe in their left hand and a rod in their right are 
gone forth, and no blood has been spilled. And now put away every 
other abomination from among you, and you shall be strong in the 
strength of the living God. Wash yourselves from the black pitch of 
your vices, which have made you even as the heathens: put away the 
envy and hatred that have made your city asa nest of wolves. And there 
shall no harm happen to you: and the passage of armies shall be to you 
as the flight of birds, and rebellious Pisa shall be given to you again, and 
famine and pestilence shall be far from your gates, and you shall be asa 
beacon among the nations. But, mark! while you suffer the accursed 
thing to lie in the camp you shall be afflicted and tormented, even though 
a remnant among you may be saved.” 

These admonitions and promises had been spoken in an incisive tone 
of authority; but in the next sentence the preacher’s voice melted into a 
strain of entreaty. 

“Listen, O people, over whom my heart yearns, as the heart ofa 
mother over the children she has travailed for! God is my witness that 
but for your sakes I would willingly live as a turtle in the depths of the 
forest, singing low to my Beloved, who is mine and I am His. For you I 
toil, for you I languish, for you my nights are spent in watching, and my 
soul melteth away for very heaviness. O Lord, thou knowest I am 
willing—I am ready. Take me, stretch me on thy cross: let the wicked 
who delight in blood, and rob the poor, and defile the temple of their 
bodies, and harden themselves against thy mercy—let them wag their 
heads and shoot out the lip at me: let the thorns press upon my brow, and 
let my sweat be anguish—lI desire to be made like Thee in thy great love. 
But let me see of the fruit of my travail—let this people be saved! Let 
me see them clothed in purity: let me hear their voices rise in concord as 
the voices of the angels: let them see no wisdom but in thy eternal law, 
no beauty but in holiness. Then they shall lead the way before the 
nations, and the people from the four winds shall follow them, and be 
gathered into the fold of the blessed. For it is thy will, O God, that the 
earth shall be converted unto thy law: it is thy will that wickedness shall 
cease and love shall reign. Come, O blessed promise! and behold, I am 
willing—lay me on the altar: let my blood flow and the fire consume me; 
but let my witness be remembered among men, that iniquity shall not 
prosper for ever.” 

During the last appeal, Savonarola had stretched out his arms and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven ; his strong voice had alternately trembled with 
emotion and risen again in renewed energy; but the passion with which 
he offered himself as a victim became at last too strong to allow of further 
speech, and he ended in asob. Every changing tone, vibrating through 
the audience, shook them into answering emotion, There were plenty 
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among them who had very moderate faith in the Frate’s prophetic mission, 
and who in their cooler moments loved him little; nevertheless, they too 
were carried along by the great wave of feeling which gathered its force 
from sympathies that lay deeper than all theory. A loud responding sob 
rose at once from the wide multitude, while Savonarola had fallen on his 
knees and buried his face in his mantle. He felt in that moment the 
rapture and glory of martyrdom without its agony. 

In that great sob of the multitude Baldassarre’s had mingled. Among 
all the human beings present, there was perhaps not one whose frame 
vibrated more strongly than his to the tones and words of the preacher ; 
but it had vibrated like a harp of which all the strings had been wrenched 
away except one. That threat of a fiery inexorable vengeance—of a 
future into which the hated sinner might be pursued and held by the 
avenger in an eternal grapple, had come to him like the promise of an 
unquenchable fountain to unquenchable thirst. The doctrines of the 
sages, the old contempt for priestly superstitions, had fallen away from his 
soul like a forgotten language: if he could have remembered them, what 
answer could they have given to his great need like the answer given by 
this voice of energetic conviction? The thunder of denunciation fell on 
his passion-wrought nerves with all the force of self-evidence: his thought 
never went beyond it into questions—he was possessed by it as the 
war-horse is possessed by the clash of sounds. No word that was not a 
threat touched his consciousness; he had no fibre to be thrilled by it. 
But the fierce exultant delight to which he was moved by the idea of 
perpetual vengeance found at once a climax and a relieving outburst in 
the preacher's words of self-sacrifice. To Baldassarre those words only 
brought the vague triumphant sense that he too was devoting himself— 
signing with his own blood the deed by which he gave himself over to an 
unending fire, that would seem but coolness to his burning hatred. 

“T rescued him—I cherished him—if I might clutch his heart-strings 
for ever! Come, O blessed promise! Let my blood flow; let the fire 
consume me!” 

The one chord vibrated to its utmost. Baldassarre clutched his own 
palms, driving his long nails into them, and burst into a sob with 
the rest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


OUTSIDE THE Dvomo. 


Wure Baldassarre was possessed by the voice of Savonarola, he had 
not noticed that another man had entered through the doorway behind 
him, and stood not far off, observing him. It was Piero di Cosimo, 
who took no heed of the preaching, having come solely to look at 
the escaped prisoner. During the pause, in which the preacher and his 
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audience had given themselves up to inarticulate emotion, the new comer 

- advanced and touched Baldassarre on the arm. He looked round with 
the tears still slowly rolling down his face, but with a vigorous sigh, as 
if he had done with that outburst. The painter spoke to him in a low 
tone :— 

“ Shall I cut your cords for you? I have heard how you were made 
prisoner.” 

Baldassarre did not reply immediately: he glanced suspiciously at the 
officious stranger. At last he said, “ If you will.” 

‘¢ Better come outside,” said Piero. 

Baldassarre again looked at him suspiciously; and Piero, partly 
guessing his thought, smiled, took out a knife, and cut the cords. He 
began to think that the idea of the prisoner’s madness was not improbable, 
there was something so peculiar in the expression of his face. “ Well,” 
he thought, “if he does any mischief, he’ll soon get tied up again. The 
poor devil shall have a chance, at least.” 

“You are afraid of me,” he said again, in an undertone; “ you don’t 
want to tell me anything about yourself.” 

Baldassarre was folding his arms in enjoyment of that long-absent 
muscular sensation. He answered Piero with a less suspicious look and a 
tone which had some quiet decision in it. 

“ No, I have nothing to tell.” 

*¢ As you please,” said Piero, “but perhaps you want shelter, and may 
not know how hospitable we Florentines are to visitors with torn doublets 
and empty stomachs. There’s an hospital for poor travellers outside all our 
gates, and, if you liked, I could put you in the way to one. There’s no 
danger from your French soldier. He has been sent off.” 

Baldassarre nodded, and turned in silent acceptance of the offer, and 
he and Piero left the church together. 

“ You wouldn’t like to sit to me for your portrait, should you?” said 
Piero, as they went along the Via dell ’Orinolo, on the way to the gate of 
Santa Croce. “Iam a painter: I would give you money to get your 
portrait.” Oe AE: 3 

The suspicion returned into Baldassarre’s glance, as he looked at Piero, 
and said decidedly, ‘‘ No.” 

“ Ah!” said the painter, shortly. “ Well, go straight on, and you'll 
find the Porta Santa Croce, and outside it there’s an hospital for travellers. 
So you'll not accept any service from me?” 

“TI give you thanks for what you have done already. I need no 
more.” 

“Tt is well,” said Piero, with a shrug, and they turned away from 
each other. 

“ A mysterious old tiger!” thought the artist, “well worth painting. 
Ugly—with deep lines—looking as if the plough and the harrow had gone 
over his heart. A fine contrast to my bland and smiling Messer Greco— 
my Bacco trionfante, who has married the fair Antigone in contradiction 
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to all history and fitness. Aha! his scholar’s blood curdled uncomfortably 
at the old fellow’s clutch.” 

When Piero re-entered the Piazza del Duomo the multitude who 
had been listening to Fra Girolamo were pouring out from all the doors, 
and the haste they made to go on their several ways was a proof how 
important they held the preaching which had detained them from the 
other occupations of the day. The artist leaned against an angle of the 
Baptistery and watched the departing crowd, delighting in the variety of 
the garb and of the keen characteristic faces—faces such as Masaccio had 
painted more than fifty years before: such as Domenico Ghirlandajo had 
not yet quite left off painting. 

This morning was a peculiar occasion, and the Frate’s audience, always 
multifarious, had represented even more completely than usual the various 
classes and political parties of Florence. There were men of high birth, 
accustomed to public charges at home and abroad, who had become newly 
conspicuous not only as enemies of the Medici and friends of popular 
government, but as thorough piagnoni, espousing to the utmost the doc- 
trines and practical teaching of the Frate, and frequenting San Marco 
as the seat of another Samuel; some of them men of authoritative and 
handsome presence, like Francesco Valori, and perhaps also of a hot and 
arrogant teraper, very much gratified by an immediate divine authority 
for bringing about freedom in their own way; others, like Soderini, with 
less of the ardent piagnone, and more of the wise politician. There were 
men, also of family, like Piero Capponi—simply brave undoctrinal lovers 
of asober republican liberty, who preferred fighting to arguing, and had no 
particular reasons for thinking any ideas false that kept out the Medici and 
made room for public spirit. At their elbows were doctors of law whose 
studies of Accursius and his brethren had not so entirely consumed their 
ardour as to prevent them from becoming enthusiastic piagnoni—Messer 
Luca Corsini himself, for example, who on a memorable occasion yet to 
come was to raise his learned arms in street stone-throwing for the cause of 
religion, freedom, and the Frate. And among these dignities who carried 
their black lucco or furred mantle with an air of habitual authority, there 
was an abundant sprinkling of men with more contemplative and sensitive 
faces ; scholars inheriting such high name as Strozzi and Acciajoli, who 
were already minded to take the cowl and join the community of San 
Marco; artists, wrought to a new and higher ambition by the teaching of 
Savonarola—like that young painter who had lately surpassed himself in 
his fresco of the Divine child on the wall of the Frate’s bare cell—uncon- 
scious yet that he would one day himself wear the tonsure and the cowl, 
and be called Fra Bartolommeo. There was the mystic poet Girolamo 
Benevieni hastening, perhaps, to carry tidings of the beloved Frate’s 
speedy coming to his friend Pico della Mirandola, who was never to see 
the light of another morning. There were well-born women attired with 
such scrupulous plainness that their more refined grace was the chief 
distinction between them and their less aristocratic sisters. There was a 
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predominant proportion of the genuine popolani or middle class, belonging 
both to the Major and Minor Arts, conscious of purses threatened by war- 
taxes. And more striking and various, perhaps, than all the other classes 
of the Frate’s disciples, there was the long stream of poorer tradesmen 
and artisans, whose faith and hope in his Divine message varied from the 
rude undiscriminating trust in him as the friend of the poor and the 
enemy of the luxurious oppressive rich, to that eager tasting of all the 
subtleties of biblical interpretation, which takes a peculiarly strong hold on 
the sedentary artisan, illuminating the long dim spaces beyond the board 
where he stitches, with a pale flame that seems to him the light of Divine 
science, 

But among these various disciples of the Frate were scattered many 
who were not in the least his disciples. Some were Mediceans who had 
already, from motives of fear and policy, begun to show the presiding 
spirit of the popular party a feigned deference. Others were sincere 
advocates of a free government, but regarded Savonarola simply as an 
ambitious monk—half-sagacious, half-fanatical—who had made himself 
a powerful instrument with the people, and must be accepted as an 
important social fact. There were even some of his bitter enemies: 
members of the old aristocratic anti-Medicean party—determined to try 
and get the reins once more tight in the hands of certain chief families ; 
or else licentious young men, who detested him as the kill-joy of 
Florence. For the sermons in the Duomo had already become political 
incidents, attracting the ears of curiosity and malice, as well as of faith. 
The men of ideas, like young Niccold Macchiavelli, went to observe 
and write reports to friends away in country villas; the men of appetites, 
like Dolfo Spini, bent on hunting down the Frate as a public nuisance 
who made game scarce, went to feed their hatred and lie in wait for 
grounds of accusation. 

Perhaps, while no preacher ever had a more massive influence than 
Savonarola, no preacher ever had more heterogeneous materials to work 
upon. And one secret of the massive influence lay in the highly mixed 
character of his preaching. Baldassarre, wrought into an ecstasy of self- 
martyring revenge, was only an extreme case among the partial and nar- 
row sympathies of that audience. In Savonarola’s preaching there were 
strains that appealed to the very finest susceptibilities of men’s natures, 
and there were elements that gratified low egoism, tickled gossiping 
curiosity, and fascinated timorous superstition. His need of personal pre- 
dominance, his labyrinthine allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, his 
enigmatic visions, and his false certitude about the Divine intentions, never 
ceased, in his own large soul, to be ennobled by that fervid piety, that 
passionate sense of the infinite, that active sympathy, that clear-sighted 
demand for the subjection of selfish interests to the general good, which 
he had in common with the greatest of mankind. But for the mass of his 
audience all the pregnancy of his preaching lay in his strong assertion of 
supernatural claims, in the denunciatory visions, in the false certitude 
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which gave his sermons the interest of a political bulletin; and having 
once held that audience in his mastery, it was necessary to his nature—it 
was necessary for their welfare—that he should keep the mastery. The 
effect was inevitable. No man ever struggled to retain power over a 
mixed multitude without suffering vitiation : his standard must be their 
lower needs, and not his own best insight. 

The mysteries of human character have seldom been presented in a 
way more fitted to check the judgments of facile knowingness than in 
Girolamo Savonarola; but we can give him a reverence that need shut 
its eyes to no fact, if we regard his life as a drama in which there 
were great inward modifications accompanying the outward changes. 
And up to this period, when his more direct action on political affairs 
had only just begun, it is probable that his imperious need of as- 
cendancy had burned undiscernibly in the strong flame of his zeal for God 


~ and man. 


It was the fashion of old, when an ox was led out for sacrifice to 
Jupiter, to chalk the dark spots, and give the offering a false show of 
unblemished whiteness. Let us fling away the chalk, and boldly say,— 
the victim was spotted, but it was not therefore in vain that his mighty 
heart was laid on the altar of men’s highest hopes. . 


CHAPTER XXVL 


THE GARMENT OF FEAR. 


Ar six o'clock that evening most people in Florence were glad the entrance 
of the new Charlemagne was fairly over. Doubtless when the roll of 
drums, the blast of trumpets, and the tramp of horses along the Pisan 
road began to mingle with the pealing of the excited bells, it was a grand 
moment for those who were stationed on turreted roofs, and could see the 
long-winding terrible pomp on the back-ground of the green hills and 
valley. There was no sunshine to light up the splendour of banners, and 
spears, and plumes, and silken surcoats, but there was no thick cloud of 
dust to hide it, and as the picked troops advanced into close view they 
could be seen all the more distinctly for the absence of dancing glitter. 
Tall and tough Scotch archers, Swiss halberdiers fierce and ponderous, 
nimble Gascons ready to wheel and climb, cavalry in which each man 
looked like a knight-errant with his indomitable spear and charger—it 
was satisfactory to be assured that they would injure nobody but the 
enemies of God! With that confidence at heart it was a less dubious 
pleasure to look at the array of strength and splendour in nobles and 
knights, and: youthful pages of choice lineage—at the bossed and jewelled 
sword hilts, at the satin scarfs embroidered with strange symbolical 
devices of pious or gallant meaning, at the gold chains and jewelled 
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‘iigrettes, at the gorgeous horse-trappings and brocaded mantles, and at 
the transcendent canopy carried by select youths above the head of the 
Most Christian King. To sum up with an old diarist, whose spelling and 
diction halted a little behind the wonders of this royal visit,—“ fu gran 
magnificenza.” 

But for the Signoria, who had been waiting on their platform against 
the gates, and had to march out at the right moment, with their orator in 
front of them, to meet the mighty guest, the grandeur of the scene had 
been somewhat screened by unpleasant sensations. If Messer Luca 
Corsini could have had a brief Latin welcome depending from his mouth 
in legible characters, it would have been less confusing when the rain 
came on, and created an impatience in men and horses that broke 
off the delivery of his well-studied periods, and reduced the represen- 
tatives of the scholarly city to offer a make-shift welcome in im- 
promptu French. But that sudden confusion had created a great 
opportunity for Tito. As one of the secretaries he was among the 
officials who were stationed behind the Signoria, and with whom these 
highest dignities were promiscuously thrown when pressed upon by the 
horses. 

“‘Somebody step forward and say a few words in French,” said 
Soderini. But no one of high importance chose to risk a second failure. 
“ You, Francesco Gaddi—you can speak.” But Gaddi, distrusting his own 
promptness, hung back, and, pushing Tito, said, ‘“‘ You, Melema.” 

Tito stepped forward in an instant, and with the air of profound defe- 
rence that came as naturally to him as walking, said the few needful 
words in the name of the Signoria ; then gave way gracefully, and let the 
king pass on. His presence of mind, which had failed him in the terrible 
crisis of the morning, had been a ready instrument this time. It was an 
excellent livery servant that never forsook him when danger was not 
visible. But when he was complimented on his opportune service, he 
laughed it off as a thing of no moment, and to those who had not witnessed 
it, let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised weleome. No wonder Tito 
was popular: the touchstone by which men try us is most often their own 
vanity. 

Other things besides the oratorical welcome had turned out rather 
worse than had been expected. If everything had happened according to 
ingenious preconceptions, the Florentine procession of clergy and laity 
would not have found their way choked up and been obliged to impro- 
vise a course through the back streets, so as to meet the king at the 
Cathedral only. Also, if the young monarch under the canopy, seated on 
his charger with his lance upon his thigh, had looked more like a Charle- 
magne and less like a hastily modelled grotesque, the imagination of his 
admirers would have been much assisted. It might have been wished 
that the scourge of Italian wickedness and ‘‘ Champion of the honour of 
women” had had a less miserable leg, and only the normal sum of toes; 
that his mouth had been of a less reptilian width of slit, his nose and 
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head of a less exorbitant outline. But the thin leg rested on cloth of 
gold and pearls, and the face was only an interruption of a few square 
inches in the midst of black velvet and gold, and the blaze of rubies, and 
the brilliant tints of the embroidered and bepearled canopy—“ fu gran 
magnificenza.” 

And the people had cried Francia, Francia! with an enthusiasm pro- 
portioned to the splendour of the canopy which they had torn to pieces 
as their spoil, according to immemorial custom ; royal lips had duly kissed 
the altar; and after all mischances the royal person and retinue were 
lodged in the Palace of the Via Larga, the rest of the nobles and gentry 
were dispersed among the great houses of Florence, and the terrible 
soldiery were encamped in the Prato and other open quarters. The 
business of the day was ended. 

But the streets still presented a surprising aspect, such as Florentines 
had not seen before under the November stars. Instead of a gloom 
unbroken except by a damp burning feebly here and there before a saintly 
image at the street corners, or by a stream of redder light from an open 
doorway, there were lamps suspended at the windows of all houses, so that 
men could walk along no less securely and commodiously than by day— 
“ fu gran magnificenza.” 

Along those illuminated streets Tito Melema was walking at about 
eight o’clock in the evening, on his way homeward. He had been 
exerting himself throughout the day under the pressure of hidden anxie- 
ties, and had at last made his escape unnoticed from the midst of after- 
supper gaiety. Once at leisure thoroughly to face and consider his 
circumstances, he hoped that he could so adjust himself to them and to all 
probabilities as to get rid of his childish fear. If he had only not been 
wanting in the presence of mind necessary to recognize Baldassarre under 
that surprise !—it would have been happier for him on all accounts; for 
he still winced under the sense that he was deliberately inflicting suffering 
on his father: he would very much have preferred that Baldassarre should 
be prosperous and happy. But he had left himself no second path now: 
there could be no conflict any longer: the only thing he had to do was 
to take care of himself. 

While these thoughts were in his mind he was advancing from the 
Piazza di Santa Croce along the Via dei Benci, and as he neared the angle 
turning into the Borgo Santa Croce his ear was struck by a music which 
was not that of evening revelry, but of vigorous labour—the music of 
the anvil. Tito gave a slight start and quickened his pace, for the sounds 
had suggested a welcome thought. He knew that they came from the 
workshop of Niccold Caparra, famous resort of all Florentines who cared 
for curious and beautiful iron-work. 

“What makes the giant at work so late?” thought Tito. “But so 
much the better for me. I can do that little bit of business to-night 
imstead. of to-morrow morning.” 

Preoccupied as he was, he could not help pausing a moment in 
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admiration as he came in front of the workshop. ‘The wide doorway, 
standing at the truncated angle of a great block or “ isle” of houses, was 
surmounted by a loggia roofed with fluted tiles, and supported by stone 
columns with roughly carved capitals. Against the red light framed in by 
the outline of the fluted tiles and columns stood in black relief the grand 
figure of Niccold, with his huge arms in rhythmical rise and fall, first 
hiding and then disclosing the profile of his firm mouth and powerful brow. 
Two slighter ebony figures, one at the anvil, the other at the bellows, 
served to set off his superior massiveness. 

Tito darkened the doorway with a very different outline, standing in’ 
silence, since it was useless to speak until Niccolo should deign to pause 
and notice him. That was not until the smith had beaten the head of an 
axe to the due sharpness of edge and dismissed it from his anvil. But in 
the meantime Tito had satisfied himself by a glance round the shop that 
the object of which he was in search had not disappeared. 

Niccold gave an unceremonious but good-humoured nod as he turned 
from the anvil and rested his hammer on his hip. 

“ What is it, Messer Tito ? Business?” 

“ Assuredly, Niccold; else I should not have ventured to interrupt 
you when you are working out of hours, since I take that as a sign that 
your work is pressing.” 

“T’ve been at the same work all day—making axes and spear-heads, 
And every fool that has passed my shop has put his pumpkin-head in to- 
say, ‘ Niccold, wilt thou not come and see the King of France and his 
soldiers?’ and I’ve answered, ‘No: I don’t want to. see their faces—I 
want to see their backs.’ ” 

“Are you making arms for the citizens, then, Niccold ?—that they 
may have something better then rusty scythes and spits in case of an 
uproar ?” 

‘‘ We shall see. Arms are good, and Florence is likely to want them. 
The Frate tells us we shall get Pisa again, and I hold with the Frate; 
but I should be glad to know how the promise is to be fulfilled, if we 
don’t get plenty of good weapons forged? ‘The Frate sees a long way 
before him; that I believe. But he doesn’t see birds caught with wink- 
ing at them, as some of our people try to make out. He sees sense, and 
not nonsense. But you’re a bit of a Medicean, Messer Tito Melema. 
Ebbene! so I've been myself in my time, before the cask began to run 
sour. What’s your business ?” 

“ Simply to know the price of that fine coat cf mail I saw hanging up 
here the other day. I want to buy it for a certain personage who needs 
a protection of that sort under his doublet.” 

“Let him come and buy it himself, then,” said Niccold, bluntly. 
“T’m rather nice about what I sell, and whom I sell to. I like to know 
who’s my customer.” 

“‘ I know your scruples, Niccold. But that is only defensive armour : 
it can hurt nobody.” 
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“ True: but it may make the man who wears it feel himself all the 
safer if he should want to hurt somebody. No, no: it’s not my own 
work ; but it’s fine work of Maso of Brescia: I should be loth for it to 
cover the heart of a scoundrel. I must know who is to wear it.” 

“ Well, then, to be plain with you, Niccold mio, I want it myself,” 
said Tito, knowing it was useless to try persuasion. “The fact is, I am 
likely to have a journey to take—and you know what journeying is in 
these times. You don’t suspect me of treason against the Republic?” 

“ No, I know no harm of you,” said Niccold, in his blunt way again. 
“‘ But have you the money to pay for the coat? For you've passed my 
shop often enough to know my sign: you’ve seen the burning account- 
books—I trust nobody. The price is twenty florins, and that’s because 
it’s second hand. You're not likely to have so much money with you. 
Let it be till to-morrow.” 

“I happen to have the money,” said Tito, who had been winning at 
play the day before, and had not emptied his purse. “I'll carry the 
armour home with me.” 

Niccold reached down the finely wrought coat, which fell together 
into little more than two handfuls. 

“ There, then,” he said, when the florins had been told down on his 
palm. “Take the coat. It’s made to cheat sword or poniard or arrow. 
But, for my part, I would never put such a thing on. It’s like carrying 
fear about with one.” 


Niccold’s words had an unpleasant intensity of meaning for Tito. But 


he smiled and said,— 

“ Ah, Niccold, we scholars are all cowards. Handling the pen doesn’t 
thicken the arm as your hammer-wielding does. Addio!” 

He folded the armour under his mantle, and hastened homeward 


across the Ponte Rubaconte. 


















































Gobacco: its Use and Abuse, 
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Tue question of the real uses, if it has any, of tobacco, seems to me just 
as well worth considering as the great alcohol question itself. I have tried 
to show that, with-all the wrangling and disputation which has taken place 
concerning the latter article, popular notions about it were very vague and 
incorrect, and that no really useful discussion of its merits could find a 
place until certain fallacies were dismissed from the public mind. I hold 
the same opinion with regard to tobacco. 

The popular arguments for and against the use of tobacco are even 
more unsatisfactory than are the common disputes about alcohol ; for it is 
less easy to make out a telling case on either side. The smoker pleads, 
usually, that the practice “soothes” him: his opponent tauntingly replies, 
that it enervates him, and makes him weak and idle, besides wasting a 
great deal of his time and money. But there is less room on the one side 
for rose-coloured eulogy, and on the other for melodramatic denunciation, 
than in the case of alcohol. The Anacreon and the Cruickshank of 
tobacco have yet to make their appearance. Signs, however, are not 
wanting that the latter réle will soon be filled, for already a dignitary of 
the Church has painted tobacco as a “ gorging fiend,” and a certain 
stump orator recently declared at a public meeting that “he knew no 
single vice which did so much harm as smoking!” But, as yet, 
these prophets have little honour, either in their own country or in any 
other ; and it may be well, before they have time to lash themselves and 
the public into a state of moral hysterics, to consider calmly the purely 
physiological aspect of the question, apart from ideas of right and wrong. 

I had better commence my description of the action of tobacco by an 
account of those poisonous effects which it is universally confessed are 
caused by very large doses. 

Tobacco, in virtue of two of its constituents—nicotine and the empy- 
reumatic oil* which is generated during combustion,—produces certain 
special effects upon the nervous system. It affects the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the sympathetic nerves. In very large doses it has a paralysing 
influence upon these organs, and through them upon the heart and lungs. 
The violent disturbance of the stomach which is so common in persons 
who at their first smoke indulge pretty freely, and the chronic dyspepsia 
which is the result of habitual excess, are secondary consequences of these 
effects upon the nervous system: the latter malady is, perhaps, also partly 
to be ascribed to the quantity of saliva which is rejected by the smoker, 








* In chewing and snuffing, the empyreumatic oil is of course not taken, but, instead, 
a concrete volatile oil, which is less cnergetic in its action upon the system, 
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instead of being allowed to help, as it should, in digestion. A minor 
degree of depression of the nervous system is represented by that tremu- 
lous state of the muscles which is often noticed in excessive smokers. 
Higher degrees of paralysis are indicated when, as sometimes happens 
after one huge ddse, the heart suddenly comes to a dead stop, and the 
patient sinks into a mortal faint; or when insensibility, perhaps accom- 
panied with convulsions, sets in, and the lungs lessen gradually their 
rapidity of action, and at last come to a stand-still. Such are the normal 
effects of large doses of tobacco; but there are some individuals in whom, 
from some peculiarity of constitution, the tendency of tobacco in excessive, 
or, indeed, in almost any doses, is to act like a violent cathartic medicine. 
Again, with some persons inurement to free indulgence in tobacco seems 
to bring about an insensibility to the poisonous effect of doses which 
would certainly destroy the life, or seriously injure the health, of others. 
Some good examples of the pernicious effects of the excessive use of 
tobacco have recently been narrated to the French Académie des Sciences 
by M. Beau. The first of these was that of a man, aged 60, who was in 
the habit of smoking almost all day. He was attacked with palpitations 
of the heart, which recurred every night, and were accompanied with a 
sense of oppression, and with pains in the shoulders. He laid aside the 
use of tobacco for a time, and the symptoms disappeared. He resumed 
it, and immediately they returned; and finally he was compelled to 
relinquish smoke altogether. The second case was that of a physician, 
aged 50, who smoked cigarettes constantly, when not employed in some 
active occupation. He was attacked repeatedly with palpitations, accom - 
panied with a sense of constriction of the chest, and great suffering. He 
relinquished his habit of smoking, and the attacks ceased; but on one 
occasion, having merely sat in the same room with a number of smokers, 
he experienced a relapse. The third case was that of a physician, aged 
85, who smoked cigarettes to great excess, in fact constantly. He was 
suddenly seized with an attack similar to the above, but so severe as 
almost to prove fatal. The fourth patient was a Spaniard, aged 30, who 
smoked cigarettes incessantly. For some time he had been very dyspeptic, 
when he was suddenly seized with an attack of angina pectoris, which 
lasted ten minutes, and almost proved fatal. On diminishing his daily 
allowance of smoke all his troubles vanished. The fifth instance was 
that of a physician, who was compelled to renounce smoking by reason of 
the excessive dyspepsia which it caused, and which was accompanied by 
threatenings of angina pectoris. The sixth patient was an enormous 
consumer of cigarettes. He was attacked with repeated seizures of angina 
pectoris: at the date of M. Beau’s report he was persisting in his habits 
of excessive smoking, and would probably kill himself. In the seventh 
and eighth cases death actually resulted (from angina pectoris) in conse- 
quence of excessive smoking. M. Beau makes some judicious remarks on 
these cases of tobacco-poisoning, in which he states his opinion that the 
production of such symptoms requires the conjunction of three causes :— 
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1. Ewcessive use of tobacco. 2. A special susceptibility on the part of the 
individual. 8. Some special circumstances (such as the existence of grief, 
fatigue, or excessive weakness of digestion) which might hinder the system 
from expelling the absorbed constituents of tobacco, and might allow them 
to accumulate in the system: in which case a sufficient quantity of 
nicotine might at length be stored up in the blood to paralyse the heart. 

All the above-named phenomena are clearly the result of excess—of 
immoderately large doses; just as much as drunkenness and the coma 
of alcohol are the results of excess in that liquid. Under this head are 
to be explained many horrifying descriptions which scientific men of the 
anti-tobacco party have paraded to the gaze of the public: they have 
nothing whatever to do with the effects of tobacco taken by moderate 
snuffers or smokers. 

What, then, is the effect of tobacco in smaller doses? The common 
belief is, that it soothes pain and disposes to tranquillity and sleep ; but 
it certainly also possesses other and very well-marked properties. To 
the habitual smoker his moderate quantum of smoke, to the habitual 
snuff-taker his ordinary allowance of snuff, does not act as a narcotic 
only, or even chiefly. Where tobacco does not cause nausea or sickness, 
it produces, I believe, a very decided stimulant effect upon the system—an 
effect which does not appear at all when the dose has been excessive. The 
action of tobacco upon the system has been hitherto described, for the 
most part, by persons who had no practical knowledge of the subject, and 
hence this stimulant action has been overlooked by the readers of the 
ordinary descriptions ; nevertheless, it certainly forms an integral part 
of the physiological action of tobacco; and it is a kind of stimulation, 
moreover, which is not followed by any unhealthy depressive reaction.. 

The really difficult part of any description of the effects of tobacco, 
which should aim at completeness, is the estimation of the extent to which 
habit modifies the action of this substance on the system. Tobacco is 
usually looked upon as a typical instance of a poison to which the human 
body can accustom itself till its deadly effects are very much lessened. 
That something of this kind does really take place, in the case of persons 
who are learning to smoke, there can be little doubt, but it is necessary to 
remark that the process is far more apparent than real. The young lad 
who has never yet smoked thinks, when he makes his first experiment, 
that he is taking a very moderate dose because he only smokes one pipe, 
or half a pipe, of Virginian tobacco in the shape of bird's-eye or shag. 
The fact is, however, that that one pipe, smoked as he smokes it, repre- 
sents a dose of nicotine and empyreumatic oil which even a seasoned 
vessel would not care to take in at once. There is nothing which requires 
a more distinct education than the management of a pipe or cigar, so that 
only the proper amount of the products of combustion may enter the 
mouth, and that not too much may be left behind when the smoke is 
blown out again. We may take it for certain that a boy, indulging 
in tubacco for the first time, will contrive ta get as much nicotine and 
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empyreumatic oil into his system in smoking one pipe as an old smoker 
will do in smoking six; and thus, at the very outset, we are enabled to 
explain much of the apparent mystery of the tolerance which the system 
seems to acquire for tobacco. The boy-smoker does, in fact, take a 
large and poisonous dose; whereas, if he could have imbibed only 
that quantity of nicotine and empyreumatic oil which an old smoker 
would procure from a single pipe, he might have suffered but slightly, 
Doubtless, the same difference is still more conspicuous between the 
experienced and the inexperienced chewer. The latter, it is obvious, will 
swallow a large quantity of a solution containing nicotine and fixed oil 
of tobacco, which the former would never swallow at all. Filthy creature 
though he be, the experienced chewer may be a moderate user of tobacco; 
for he really only takes into his system that small quantity of the poisonous 
matters which can be absorbed into his blood through the mucous mem- 
brane of his mouth. 

Reader, do you remember the first time you smoked a cutty pipe 
full of strong tobacco? Did you not lie on your back for hours 
in a state of depression and misery worse than death, praying that the 
earth might swallow you, which it refused to do: and didn’t the fir- 
mament appear to revolve on its own axis, the other end of which was 
a sharp point sticking into your brain? In the bitterness of your 
heart, you doubtless vowed, on that occasion, that should you survive, 
you would never repeat the experiment. But, in truth, you should 
have blamed your own clumsy smoking chiefly. It is not from the 
effects of tobacco on novices that we can fairly test its ordinary effects 
upon the system. For the latter purpose we must study such examples as 
our own steady-going grandfathers, who, having got accustomed to the 
use of their implement, smoked regularly their two or three pipes a day, 
and never exceeded that quantity. The effects produced by such a manner 
of smoking as this are, I venture to say, not narcotic chiefly, if at all, but 
stimulant: and the kind of stimulation thus produced is capable of repro- 
duction, any number of times, by exactly the same dose in each twenty- 
four hours : nor is it followed by any depressive reaction. 

There was no dreaminess, no excuse for inaction, in the short silver pipes 
of the old sea-dogs of the Elizabethan period; nor doés one think of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the arch-fumigator himself, as a particularly listless or 
inactive individual. Still less would one be inclined to speak of an agri- 
cultural labourer of the present day, engaged in tossing hay up intoa 
stack, or loading a manure-cart, as enjoying a dreamy repose, and yet 
it is during the severest exertions of this kind that I have noticed clod- 
hoppers smoking most vigorously. In fact, the theory that tobacco is in 
all doses a merely stupefying and depressing agent, is contradicted by the 
most commonplace facts. It seems to rest chiefly on an observation 
which really ought to tell directly against it, viz. the power which tobacco 
possesses of quieting the pangs of hunger, and supporting the system 
during the absence of food. If this result was merely due to a narcotic 
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influence, depressing and blunting the nervous sensibility of the stomach, 
it might be equally produced by any nauseous drug which would disgust 
the appetite, e.g. tartar emetic. Fortunately, we now possess the means 
of contradicting the dogma referred to absolutely, at least as a general 
proposition. Dr. Edward Smith, in an able paper read at the late meeting 
of the British Association, adduced certain experiments, which clearly 
demonstrated that with some individuals the effect of ordinary smoking is 
a stimulant one. The following are the details of one of his experiments. 
The individual operated on was made to prepare himself by sitting abso- 
lutely still until the pulse stood at an average of 74°5 beats a minute. He 
then commenced to smoke a pipe, and during the first five minutes of 
smoking the effects were comparatively slight; the pulse, however, in- 
creased in firmness and fulness, and stood at an average of 78:8 per 
minute. During the next fourteen minutes the frequency of the pulse was 
87, 88, 94, 98, 102, 102, 105, 105, 104, 105, 105, 107, 107, 110, and 
there was an increased sense of warmth, together with slight perspiration 
on the brow. Smoking was now stopped, and during the next minute 
the pulse rose to 112; but it then began steadily to decline, till, at the 
end of half.an hour from the commencement of the smoking, it was at 88°91. 
For more than two hours it remained above the natural average of 
frequency and force. Dr. Smith assigns the time of 10 p.m. as the proper 
one for making experiments on the action of tobacco, and adds that no 
food should be taken for four hours previously. He considers that to 
literary men, on whom tobacco may be found to produce this kind of 
stimulant effect, it would be an effective substitute for the wine which 
they so frequently take to assist them in brain-work which is done late at 
night. I think it necessary to state here that Dr. Smith uses the word 
‘stimulation ” in the sense of an absolute increase in the frequency of the 
pulse, as well as its strength. Used by myself, as the record of my expe- 
rience in the taking of tobacco, it does not necessarily imply increased 
Jrequency of pulse, but it does imply increased firmness in the heart's 
action, and also a general increase of nervous vigour, as testified by my 
own sensations. 

In some recent remarks on the action of alcohol on the human system, 
I endeavoured to explain the rationale of that important phenomenon, the 
production of a craving for a repetition of the dose in increased amount ; 
and I endeavoured to prove that this phenomenon was a result of excessive 
or poisonous doses only, not of moderate quantities at all. The same 
principle holds good, and is equally important, with regard to tobacco. 
There are thousands of moderate smokers who consume, from year’s end 
to year’s end, only the same moderate daily allowance of tobacco, and 
never increase the quantity. It is quite as absurd to charge these persons 
with being the subjects of a “ slavery” which inevitably tends to become 
progressively more degraded, as to speak of all moderate drinkers as 
incipient drunkards: the practical rule rests in each case upon the basis 
of the same physiological truth. The feeling of masterless irrepressible 
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craving for any narcotic is invariably the result of nervous exhaustion ; 
and this last ean only be caused by some poison, or other depressing agent, 
which enfeebles the nervous system. The fact that so many smokers 
never in the course of their lives experience any such sensation is a 
powerful argument in favour of an absolute and radical distinction between 
the action of small and of large doses of tobacco. Persons who experience 
the craving which we speak of are the victims of chronic dyspepsia, of 
muscular tremors; the kind of longing which they experience for the 
accustomed narcotic is strikingly comparable to the craving of a drunkard 
for spirits, It is true that moderate smokers, also, are sensible of 
discomfort if their regular pipe or cigar be cut off, but not in a greater 
degree than they would be affected by the sudden withdrawal of any 
article of daily food to which, although it was not a necessary of life, they 
had become regularly accustomed; and how unpleasant such a withdrawal 
is often found to be may be illustrated by the discomfort which the potato 
famine, some years ago, occasioned in many families. At this point it 
becomes necessary to say a few words about the different forms under 
which tobacco is taken, and the modifications of its influence which these 
occasion. And, first, with regard to the different modes of smoking. 

Cigars are generally considered as, on the whole, a mild form of tobacco, 
and, in the main, this notion is correct. There are all sorts of differences, 
however, between the different kinds: for there are British and foreign 
cigars, mild and full-flavoured, fragrant or tasteless. As regards the 
distinction between British and foreign cigars, it may be remarked that 
the great superiority of the best Havannah cigars depends, not only upon 
the fine quality of the leaf used to make them, but also on the perfection 
of the rolling, and, above all, on the completeness of the drying. The 
best of these cigars are those which have been kept for some time, ina 
sufficiently warm temperature to dry them very completely: and so 
important is the latter consideration, that it has been found that even 
British cigars, and those not made from a high quality of leaf, may be 
immensely improved in flayour, and rendered extremely like the best 
foreigners, by the simple plan of keeping them stored, for a considerable 
period of time, in a place where the temperature is always high. 

One important fact with regard to cigars is the comparatively small 
quantity of the alkaloid nicotine which they contain: according to 
M. Schlesing, this only amounts to 2 per cent. in the best Havannah 
cigars, while in strong Virginian cut tobacco it reaches as high as 6 or 
8 per cent.* It might, therefore, appear that the practice of cigar-smoking 
was far less deleterious than that of smoking pipes; but, in fact, there are 
certain circumstances which very much modify the apparently favourable 





* The analysis of tobacco is, however, it must be confessed, in an unsatisfactory 
state of incompleteness at present. It is extremely difficult to estimate a reasonable 
‘average of composition even among specimens professedly of the same sort.— Vide 
the Blue Book on the Tobacco Trade (1844), and Dr. Ure’s evidence therein: also the 
Dictionary of Aris, Manufactures, &. , 
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aspect of the former. In the first place, good cigars are so expensive that 
they are commonly smoked out to the end, in order to avoid waste. Now 
the first half or so of this process is harmless enough; for the empyreu- 
matic oil collects in the butt of the cigar, and but little of it need make 
its way into the mouth, But as the smoker proceeds, the empyreumatic 
oil begins to be drawn in, and hence arises the fact that the fag-end of a 
cigar smokes so uncommonly strong. Again, clumsy smokers do, in fact, 
chew the end of the cigar, and thus suck in a good deal of the oil, an: 
often swallow it. The surest way to avoid these evils would be to smoke 
no more than half of each cigar, and throw the rest away; the next best 
plan would be to use a highly porous and absorbent cigar-tube. But the 
first plan is ruinously costly, and the second is troublesome to most 
smokers, Either from the neglect of these precautions, or from some 
other cause, it has certainly appeared to me that more individuals become 
decidedly “ poisoned” from smoking cigars than from smoking pipes. 
Among the cut tobaccos which are smoked in pipes there are the 
greatest varieties of strength. The most potent of all are the negro-head 
and Cavendish tobaccos, which are also used for chewing: and next to 
them come shag and birds’-eye, which are made from Virgittian tobacco, 
and which form the staple of consumption in this country. At various 
intervals below, come the French,* German, and Italian cut tobaccos, most 
of which are weaker than shag and birds’-eye; and the mild Latakia of the 
East, which is so much admired by smokers for its delicate aroma. It is 
remarkable with what pertinacity the majority of Englishmen adhere to 
the use of the stronger tobaccos, as contrasted with the practice of other 
Europeans: a preference which reminds us of the British fondness for 
that potent and heady liquor, “ port wine.” It is, however, by no means 
among the smokers of shag and birds’-eye that we most frequently observe 


the poisonous effects of tobacco; and it is, therefore, worth inquiry 


whether the manner of smoking has not some important influence. I 
have already noticed the evil effects of smoking cigars to the end. Now 
a pipe has the advantage of being made, in the majority of cases, of an 
absorbent material, which sucks up the empyreumatic oil, and prevents 
a great part of it from reaching the mouth: and this effect is aided if 
the smoke be drawn through a long tube. The highest degree of purifi- 
cation is obtained when the smoke is passed through a vessel of water 
before reaching the mouth, as in those pipes which are frequently used in 
Eastern countries, for a large quantity, if not all, of the empyreumatic oil 
is thus left behind. Next in order of safety come the long-stemmed pipes 
(some five or six feet in length), with a bowl of red Turkish clay, very 





* Some of the French tobaccos, however, are rich in nicotine. According to ~ 
'M. Schleesing, the varieties called Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Nord, and Ile-et-Vilaine, con- 
tain respectively 7°96, 7°34, 6°58, and 6°29 per cent. of this alkaloid; a higher per- 
centage than that of the average of Virginia tobaccos. In judging of the “potency” 
of different sorts of tobacco, I rely on my own experience of the relative quantities 
required to produce nausea, and other symptoms of poisoning, 
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wide at the orifice: after these may be reckoned the old-fashioned “yard 
of clay,” which is smoked only a few times, and then thrown away. 
Finally we come to the short pipes, of clay or meerschaum : and it must be 
admitted that these, unless made of a very porous substance, are decidedly 
unwholesome: and, moreover, they require careful smoking, even at the 
best, to avoid drawing a large quantity of oil into the mouth. A novice 
would almost infallibly be made ill by smoking a well-coloured cutty pipe. 
Cigarettes are usually considered an excessively mild form of smoke; 
but that depends very much upon the manner of smoking. If the smoke 
be only inhaled gently, and immediately expelled again from the mouth, 
only a small dose of tobacco is really taken, for a large part of the empy- 
reumatic oil and nicotine passes away into the air without ever entering 
the mouth. But the practice of drawing in a large quantity of smoke by 
a vigorous effort into the very lungs themselves, is decidedly to be con- 
demned, as it must tend to deposit a considerable quantity of the oil in 
the air-passages.* Fortunately, the milder varieties of tobacco are gene- 
rally employed for making cigarettes. 

As for chewing, it is obvious that where, as is often the case, con- 
siderable qufantities of the juice of tobacco are swallowed, the evil effects 
are directly produced, and may be very serious ; while the only alter- 
native to this mischief is the nauseous habit of profuse expectoration. 

Snuff-taking is a habit which at first sight seems most unnatural, and 
likely to produce very bad effects. There is singularly little evidence, 
however, of such effects following the use of snuff, per se. The men who 
are employed in the grinding of snuff breathe constantly an atmosphere 
loaded with irritating particles, which penetrate freely into the lungs and 
stomach ; and the new hands are invariably subject to distressing nausea 
and vomiting during the first few weeks of their experience in their new 
employment. But they soon get over these inconveniences, and thence- 
forth their health appears to be as good as that of other men. Ducha- 
telet made a series of statistical inquiries into the health of workmen 
in tobacco-factories, all of whom are obliged to breathe an atmosphere 
more or less impregnated with floating particles of tobacco, and he found 
it quite as high as the average standard of human health. Doubtless 
there are some peculiar constitutions to which the use of a stimulus like 
that of snuff, even in moderation, is seriously hurtful; but they are excep- 
tions to the rule. Iam speaking now, of course, only of the effects of 
snuff-taking upon the general health; for there can be no doubt that it 
causes much local mischief. The mucous membrane of the nostrils becomes 
permanently thickened; and not only is the sense of smell thus blunted, 
but that resonance of the voice which depends upon a free and pervious 

condition of the nostrils is lost, as many a public speaker and singer has 
found to his cost. With regard to the effect of snuff-taking upon the 





* It is probable that this was the manner of smoking adopted by the patients who 
came under M, Beau’s notice.— Vide supra, 
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nervous system, it may be remarked that nicotine must necessarily be 
taken into the system by absorption through the mucous membrane of 
the nose ; the quantity, however, is very minute, probably only enough to 
produce the stimulant effects, and never the narcotic. A French chemist 
has recently declared that he has succeeded in extracting nicotine from the 
tissues of an habitual snuff-taker after death—a fact which, if confirmed, 
would seem to prove that a small quantity of the alkaloid is constantly 
retained in the tissues of those who take snuff daily. 

Can we arrive at any practical result as to the limits of the non- 
poisonous action of tobacco? The first and most obvious rule which 
may be laid down is, that tobacco, when it produces nausea in a person 
used to smoke, has been taken in an excessive dose. The production of 
excessive thirst is also a sign of an excessive or depressing dose. Still. 
more unquestionably is tremulousness of the muscles (e.g. shakiness of the 
hand) a sign of poisoning; and it is frequently associated with palpitation 
of the heart and sleeplessness, chiefly arising from the latter source of 
annoyance. If none of these symptoms be present, I am at a loss to know 
on what grounds we could state that any smoker was taking poisonous 
doses. One other sign of tobacco-poisoning should be mentioned, viz. 
the remarkable sallowness of complexion which it usually produces, toge- 
ther with a tendency to excessive perspirations. But this condition is 
never present without some of the other signs of poisoning being at the 
same time evident to a careful observer. 

As to the amount of tobacco which may be taken without producing 
any of these symptoms, I am unable to make any all-inclusive statement ; 
because, in the first place, something depends upon habit ; and, secondly, 
much more depends upon the manner of smoking—the mechanical skill 
with which the act is performed. But from what I have observed, I 
believe that the majority of smokers in whom none of the mischievous 
effects of tobacco are perceived confine themselves to about two or three 
small pipefuls of Virginian tobacco, or a proportionately larger quantity 
of the weaker sorts; and I cannot say that I ever saw poisonous symptoms ° 
produced by such a quantity as this, unless the person was a novice who 
had never learned to smoke, or was in some decidedly exceptional and 
temporary nervous condition independently of the effects of tobacco, or, 
finally, was of a very peculiar natural idiosyncrasy. Perhaps, on the 
average, the effect of a cigar may be reckoned about equal to that of a 
medium-sized pipe of good shag or birds’-eye. 

With regard to snuff, I must repeat that I know of no trustworthy 
evidence of even enormous doses producing serious ill effects on the nervous 
system. The mischief which this form of tobacco does, when pure, seems 
to me to be merely local.* 


As I stated at the outset of this paper, my object has been, primarily, 





* Adulteration of snuff with lead, accidental or intentional, has, however, been the 
cause of great mischief in some cases. But that is beside the present question, 
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to arrive at a correct and sensible judgment as to the mere physiological 
effects of tobacco. But it is impossible for me to avoid noticing some of 
the social bearings of the use of this substance which force themselves 
upon the notice of the physician, especially if he sees much of the health 
and habits of the poor. On behalf of the ill-fed, ill-clad, and anxious 
classes, I feel driven to lift up a protest against the mistaken spirit, as I 
think it, of philanthropic reform which would drive tobacco completely 
out of use, or limit its use to the rich and the irredeemably lazy sections of 
society. The result of my own observations has been the production of the 
conviction in my mind, that the majority of the poor and anxious classes, 
in London at any rate, after reaching a certain age, begin to indulge in one 
of three cheap luxuries—alcohol, opium, or tobacco: and, moreover, in 
the existing state of things, that it is hopeless to expect them to do any- 
thing better than choose the best of these three. I think that no one will 
dispute that tobacco is the least injurious of them, intrinsically considered, 
since it is by far the least likely to be taken to excess, and even when 
abused produces much less serious effects than the others. There is one 
charge brought against it, however, which is a very grave one, if true. 

It is constantly asserted that the use of tobacco, and more particularly 
the practice of smoking, leads to excessive drinking. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this statement is entirely incorrect; indeed, in some 
respects, it. is the exact opposite of the truth. Among the numerous 
victims of “chronic alcoholism” who present themselves in the out- 
patient department of hospitals, it is quite a rare thing to find any large 
smokers. Again, the French, who are much larger smokers than we in 
this country, hardly ever drink alcohol with their smoke, but, if any 
drink at all, some such harmless matter as eau sucrée or lemonade. Look, 
too, at the class of young men who are studying for the professions, 
medical students, law students; or look at the men at the universities. 
Why, among this class, excessive smoking is carried to a pitch that would 
make the hair of any anti-tobacconal stand on end with horror; and yet the 
instances of habitual alcoholic excess are very few, and are becoming, me teste, 
still fewer. But if the charge which I have referred to were well founded, 
the vast majority of clergymen, lawyers, and medical men ought to be con- 
firmed drunkards by the time they are ready to enter upon the exercise of 
their respective professions. So far, indeed, is this statement from being 
trne, that I believe that smoking is a direct preservative from the danger 
of becoming entangled in drinking habits; and I am convinced that a 
successful crusade against tobacco, among medical students for example, 
who, while studying in London, are exposed, in a position of singular 
freedom and independence of action, to so many temptaticns, would do an 
enormous amount of harm.* 





* I am glad to be able to fortify my own opinion by that of Lane (editor of the 
Arabian Nights), who declares that the increased use of tobacco has diminished the 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors in the East. Mr. Layard confirms this; and Mr, 
Sharman Crawfard states that the same fact holds good with regard to Great Britain. ‘ 
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As for the evil effects of snuff, they have already been described as 
purely local. And, certainly, snuff is not chargeable with the production 
of a craving for alcohol; on the contrary, it is distinctly a preservative 
against it. It is a rare thing to find a regular snuff-taker who is addicted 
to alcoholic excess; and I am convinced, from my own observation, that 
nothing but snuff saves many of the poorer classes from flying to drink in 
mere desperation. It is a stimulant which serves them well when they 
are faint and weary, and which is not followed by any after depression. 
In fact, the words “stimulant” and “ stimulation,” as they are popu- 
larly understood, hardly convey a sufficiently strong idea of the value 
of tobacco, in the shape of snuff, to persons whose nervous systems are 
harassed by that most fatal of all combinations of evil influences, the 
concurrence of great anxiety, excessive labour, end deficient food. To 
such persons, tobacco may be truly said to act as nourishment; for though 
it doubtless does not help at all to build up new tissues, it most certainly 
is capable of prolonging life and vigour, when these would otherwise 
rapidly fail under the stress of fatigues and miseries disproportionate to 
the natural powers of resistance. And even where there is not the added 
misery of semi-starvation, we see whole classes of men in a position in 
which anxiety and hard work accumulate on them so fast that energy and 
life itself might well give way ; and to such persons I have no doubt that 
tobacco is extremely valuable. It does not act in such cases as a narcotic, 
it does not send people so using it into a dreamy state of meditativeness ; 
on the contrary, it keeps them fresh and vigorous, and apt for work ; it 
enables them to fight off that worst kind of fatigue which is the mere 
physical expression of an anxious mind. For the apparent excitement 
which is the result of anxiety is an index of a nervous system below 
and not above par, and the remarkable effect which tobacco certainly has 
in mitigating it must be due to a stimulating, not to a depressing influence. 

Such is, I believe, a pretty close approximation to the truth as to the 
influence of tobacco upon the system. We ought not to confound the 
effects of moderate with those of excessive smoking; and the statement 
that tobacco encourages an excessive indulgence in alcohol is incorrect. 
I leave it to others to settle how far the offensiveness of the practice to 
some of our neighbours may form a valid reason for relinquishing what- 
ever advantages smoking may seem to confer, since my business is to 
preach, not ethics, but physiology. 
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My Tony in Holland. 
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Have you ever been to Holland? To Switzerland, the Tyrol, the south 
of France, and the larger German cities, I am aware you have been often. 
Scotland, also, you know well, and probably the Irish lake scenery. But 
I doubt whether you have travelled much in England, and I feel almost 
sure that you have never been to Holland. If you choose to confess that 
you travel simply for scenery, you are right. The Dutch landscapes, 
though of all landscapes the most charming on canvas, are not in them- 
selves attractive. But if busy towns can interest you, if men and women 
with ways of their own and wills of their own, are worthy of your notice; 
if you can believe that it behoves you to have seen a busy, thriving, well- 
to-do neighbouring people, who are probably more like yourself in heart 
and spirit than any other, though by no means closely resembling to 
yourself in habits; then you should go to Holland. My own inducement 
in making a trip there the other day was, I own, less noble. I wished to 
see the Dutch pictures at home. I have seen them; and if you care for 
Dutch pictures, they also should take you to Holland. 

The towns which it will concern you to visit lie in a nutshell. They 
are Rotterdam, the Hague, together with the fishing and bathing village 
of Schevening, Leyden, Haarlem, and Amsterdam. ‘The worst of Holland 
is, that it is so terribly difficult of approach! One is driven to encounter 
eighteen hours of steamboat misery in going from London to Rotterdam, 
or else is forced to wander over half a continent by Calais, Lille, and over 
the Belgian railroads! I grant that any journey is now-a-days a serious 
evil, which cannot be slipt through in one night, or conquered between 
breakfast and dinner during the reading of a novel. But if you append 
Holland to your Belgian tour, you will overcome the difficulty. 

The Dutch people are not such as you have been taught to believe 
them to be. You have in your mind a picture of Mynheer-Van Dunck 
as he drinks his brandy-and-water gaily; of Dirk Hatterick, while he 
murders Glossop; and William the Taciturn, who is supposed to have 
enfranchised his country by his silence. You conceive your Dutchmen 
to be short, fat, broad-faced, very heavy in the stern, and not unfrequently 
phlegmatic ; sometimes murderous, sometimes drunk, and occasionally 
thoughtful and patriotic. All this is wrong. They drink no more 
brandy than their neighbours; they are not much given to murder ; and 
though you may sometimes believe in their patriotism, you may believe 
neither in their silence nor in their special thoughtfulness. But above 
all, be careful not to fall into that vulgar error as to their bodily propor- 
tions. Your Dutchman of the present day is rather small than otherwise 
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—a compact, tidy man, with pleasant English features, too often disgraced 
by a French hat above them. Put on his head a hat made in England, 
and you will take him for an Englishman a little under-sized. 

Bathing at Schevening I found myself supplied with an accurate 
means of measurement in this respect. Schevening is a pleasant fishing 
and bathing village two miles from the Hague, to which you walk 
through pleasant shady woods; or else you go thither outside an omnibus, 
puffing your cigar and breathing the sweetest air in the world. ‘The sands 
at Schevening are charming, and the place is in every way adapted to 
those who like to be dragged out on wheels into a foot and a half of water. 
And let me say, in favour of the Dutch, that their machines for this 
purpose are infinitely neater, better made, and more substantial than I 
have seen in England. For myself I do not love machines, and prefer 
bathing aw naturel. 

And now as to this facility for measurement. Your resident at the 
Hague has, no doubt, his bathing accoutrements all in readiness at 
Schevening; but a wandering Englishman cannot carry everything with 
him. I soon perceived that a demi-toilette was needful; and being back- 
ward in my Dutch, I explained to the man of the machine by signs what 
were my necessities. Practice had sharpened his intelligence in such 
matters, and I received an assurance that all would be right within the 
box. Now, I venture to assert that no moderate-sized Englishman could 
have clothed himself in the garment provided for my use, though it was 
doubtless adequate to average Dutch requirements. I struggled hard in 
my attempts, for there were police regulations posted up, looking very 
stern, and I could see that this was verboden, and that that was verboden. 
I could not doubt but that bathing in my then condition was verboden 
with terrible penalties. But I had no alternative. I was there in the 
machine, out among the waves. The horse was gone, and would not come 
back till I had shown, by the fact of having returned from the water, that 
I required him. I could speak no word of any language intelligible on 
those shores. Accoutred as I was not, I plunged in; and in order that 
the public injury might be as slight as possible, I took myself at once out 
into the deep. It was not long before my ears were greeted with the loud 
voices of men roaring to me from the shore. Being short-sighted and 
without spectacles, I could not see their signs: but their voices were loud 
and very angry. That the police were after me, was now certain; but I 
remarked to myself that I would have my bathing out, or else that they 
might come and fetch me. I had my bathing out, and then returned,— 
desirous simply of dressing before I rendered myself up to justice. But 
the good-natured Dutchmen, as I found, had become energetic, not in 
anger against my impropriety of costume, but in fear lest I should drown 
myself. Your Dutchman, who no longer drinks deep as the rolling 
Zuider Zee, does not bathe much deeper than he drinks. 

My special object, as I have said, was to see the Dutch pictures, 
These are to be found at the Hague and at Amsterdam. The Hague, 
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which in Dutch is called s’Gravenhage, and which, I believe, means the 
‘*Earl’s Park,” is about an hour and a half from Rotterdam. It is the plea- 
santest little capital I ever visited, containing some sixty thousand persons, 
all apparently well-to-do, and surrounded by woods, into which the 
Haguite may wander for his exercise without the intervention of miles of 
streets. After all, of what use are Kensington Gardens to a clerk in 
Somerset House who lives in Woburn Square? He may go there twice 
in the season, as he may to the theatre or to the House of Commons. But 
the Government clerk at the Hague may be out in the woods within fifteen 
minutes of the closing of his desk. I fell specially in love with those woods 
at the Hague; and, at the Hague, that Williamite style of architecture,— 
which I must confess is not satisfactory here in England,—seemed to be 
appropriate, and even picturesque. And also, let me say, that at the 
Hague the traveller will find, at the Old Bull’s-Eye—the Vieux Doelen,— 
all manner of hotel comforts, He will not be asked his number when he 
wants a bottle of soda-water; and the hostess will smile on him, and 
things are sweet, and he will not find himself cursing inwardly from 
morning to night, and hating those who minister to his wants. Such is 
too frequently the condition of an Englishman at a Continental hotel; but 
it will not be found so at the Old Doelen. I had been told that the inns in 
Holland were very dear. I cannot make such complaint against them; but 
with the exception of the one named, I did not come upon any that I liked. 

And now about the pictures. At the Hague I saw two collections,—- 
that belonging to the country, and a private collection belonging to 
Mr. Steengratz. In the public gallery are two world-famous pictures,— 
the “ Bull,” by Paul Potter, and Rembrandt's “ Doctors round a Dead 
Body on a Dissecting-Table.” As regards the first, it is a most wonderful 
production, and is in all respects a picture pleasant to the eye. It consists 
of a group of animals as large as life, with a countryman standing by, and 
has, I think, the clearest atmosphere which I ever saw on canvas. Paul 
Potter died so young, and seems to have painted so little that was 
remarkable from the nature of the subject, that he is not known to us as 
accurately as most of the Dutch painters. By those who wish to compre- 
hend the extent of his powers, this picture should certainly be seen. As 
regards the Rembrandt, it must be confessed as very wonderful that such 
a picture should have in it so little that is painful. The great anatomist 
in whose honour it was painted has already commenced the work of dissec- 
tion, and one hand and a part of the arm has been laid open. There are 
seven doctors standing round, and in each is to be found the portrait of 
some medical hero of the day whom it was intended that the artist thould 
immortalize. As portraits they are all good, but I do not think that they 
are well grouped with a view to a single picture. Only two of them 
seem to look on or to listen, and the anatomist himself, with his instru- 
ment on the sinews of the body, is turning his face neither to his audience 
nor to his subject, but to you and me who have come to see his portrait. 
I must protest, moreover, that to the ordinary eye the foreshortening of 
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the body on the table is excessive. There are some delicious small pictures 
in the public gallery: “A Cow Drinking,” by Paul Potter; Van Ostade’s 
“ Fiddler ;” “a Woman Stitching,” by Dow; “a Professor of Botany,” 
by the elder Mieris; ‘a Pet Lamb, with a Girl Feeding it,” by Jan Steen, 
with many others which to mention would be too long. It is a very 
pleasant collection to see,—with chairs sufficient, and no vexation or 
drawbacks, as there are at many a gallery that I know. The pictures of 
Mr. Steengratz are very good, and may be seen without trouble. I 
venture to name a modern picture of Dante standing over Giotto as he 
is painting a Madonna, by an artist named Keyser, as I think, The small 
Dutch pictures by the old masters are here also very good. 

At Amsterdam I saw three collections,—that at the public museum, 
the collection of Van der Hoop, which has been made public by the will 
of the late owner, and a private collection belonging to a family named 
Six. The great pictures at the public museum are Rembrandt's “ Night- 
Watch,” which is simply some festival gathering of the Amsterdam militia 
of that day, and Van der Helst’s portrait gallery, called the “ Banquet of 
the Civic Guard.” Touching the Rembrandt, of which we have a copy 
smaller than the original in our National Gallery, I must in the first place 
declare that it is impossible to see it. This is partly owing to imperfect 
lighting and hanging, and partly to the fact that it has at some period 
been monstrously ill-used. There is on one figure an effect of light which 
has probably never been surpassed in power; but this has been brought 
about, if I am not deceived, by throwing to the winds all attempts at 
correctness. The lights could not have come upon the scene as they have 
come upon that picture. ‘There are, however, two figures on the canvas 
standing with much grandeur ; and the faces of one or two other figures 
are worthy of Rembrandt's greatest day. There is another large picture 
by the same artist, called the ‘‘ Syndics of the Drapers,” which I prefer to 
the “‘ Night-Watch.” It contains four portraits, all of which are simple, 
strong, and good. 

The great and celebrated picture by Van der Helst is a wonderful 
performance if looked upon as a gallery of portraits, but I cannot call it a 
good picture. It is very large, containing thirty-five figures of the size of 
life. And among all the thirty-five, there are not above three or four 
faces which from their position on the canvas are made to appear insigni- 
ficant. But they are not well grouped, and as regards nearly one half of 
them, can hardly be said to be grouped at all. The actions are mean, 
and the picture, taken in detail, is ignoble. It seems as though it were 
painted but yesterday. That it has ever been in part repainted I will not 
undertake to say, for the spectator is kept off from close inspection by a 
rail; but if not, I think I may declare that the finish of the touch is by no 
means equal to other works that I have seen by Van der Helst, nor is it 
equal to others in this gallery,—especially to the portraits of the Syndics 
of the Guild of St. Sebastian, another large picture which, according to 
my idea, is preferable to that which is so much more famous, There is 
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another very large picture by Flinck, also portraying some civic fete, 
which is very good; not perhaps displaying so strong an individuality in 
each face as Van der Helst has done, but in other respects a better picture. 

The gallery at Amsterdam is by no means so comfortable as is that at 
the Hague. It is badly lighted, and the keepers seem to be averse to 
fresh air. There is also much there that is inferior to anything at the 
Hague, and there are not so many gems among the smaller pictures. 

The Van der Hoop gallery is made very pleasant to the ordinary 
tourist by the fact that a small fee is charged for entrance. He conse- 
quently has the rooms all to himself. Van der Hoop left his pictures to 
the country, bequeathing them on this condition, and giving the money so 
collected to the poor. The consequence is that no one ever sees the 
pictures, except a few tourists, and the proceeds for the poor amount to 
little or nothing. Had he desired to found a gallery he should have made 
it free; or if he desired to give alms to his city he should have sold his 
pictures. The collection is very good. It contains the brightest Weennix 
I ever saw, and a piece for a dining-room: by Adrian of Utrecht, which 
is marvellous in its brightness. It has also the finest Both I know,—a 
Both that is really a great landscape,—and smaller pictures by De Hooge, 
Vander Heyde, Jan Steen, Ostade, and Mieris, which make it worth a 
journey to Amsterdam. But the glory of the city is a small room in the 
house of the descendant of the Burgomaster Six. It contains some thirty 
or forty pictures, almost all of which are excellent. I have often before 
thought that I had seen the finest Gerard Dow in the world, but I now 
feel sure that it is to be seen in this cabinet. It is the young woman 
handing a basket out of a window. You should certainly go to Holland, 
if only to see that young woman. I will fairly own that I did not get out 
of the Six house without having coveted my neighbour’s goods. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of the old burgomaster of the name has perhaps in it 
more of dignity than any face that he ever painted. 

But though there are pictures to be seen in Holland which every lover 
of pictures should visit, one cannot but be struck by the fact that of many 
Dutch artists the samples there to be seen are poor as compared to those 
which we possess in this country. There is no Cuyp there like the “ View 
of Dort,” belonging to Mr. Holford; no Hobbima, such as Lord Hatherton’s; 
and no Ruysdael at all equal to those in the Stafford Gallery. Rubens and 
Teniers came from Antwerp, and cannot therefore be called Dutchmen; but 
they were so nearly Dutchmen that I should have expected to find their 
pictures in Holland. Of Rubens I saw nothing there that was good, and 
of Teniers not much. 

It was fair-time when I was at Amsterdam, and Dutch fairs are still 
kept up with all their pristine glory. Here in England we have become 
too wise for such vanities. The whole city was full of people in strange 
rural costumes,—the women wearing huge awkward gold ornaments upon 
their faces, broad pendants of gold hanging from machinery fixed carefully 
under their caps and round their heads, and bands of gold across their 
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foreheads,—with high square-topped bonnets, such as our great grand- 
mothers wore, and their waists close bound under their arms. In Central 
America, among the free negroes of the islands, in India and Australia, 
crinoline has made itself omnipotent. But it has not yet reached the 
wives and daughters of the rich farmers of Friesland and North Holland. 
They come into Amsterdam dressed as their grandmothers were dressed, and 
are content to amuse themselves as their grandmothers did before them. 

Plays acted within booths, and merry-go-rounds of enormous dimen- 
sions, formed the chief attractions of the fair. I feared to venture within 
the former, for wherever we went through the crowd, I and my English 
friend, we were known and greeted as strangers. The girls laughed at 
us, with no small silent under-toned merriment, and the elder women 
stared and whispered. This was so at the fair of Amsterdam, just across 
the German ocean ; but through Mexico or Moscow I might walk at any 
time without observation. It is not distance that makes things strange. 
But we stood and watched the merry-go-rounds, and confessed that we 
had no such merry-go-rounds in England. Three abreast the wooden 
horses were yoked ;—horses, lions, and unicorns. And the riders were 
not merely children. Staid young women of five-and-twenty sat on them 
as gracefully as beauties ride in Hyde Park, nor ever deemed that their 
amusement was frivolous ; and old women were there in the cars, pretend- 
ing to protect the children, but enjoying the motion with sober delight. 
I longed to mount one of those timber griffins, and go round in company 
with a demure Dutch damsel that was there, but my courage failed me. 

I saw no drunkenness, but I heard much noise; and this was kept up 
throughout the night. Men and women with loud screams rushed hand 
in hand through the streets, catching excitement from each other, till they 
moved along with the fury of bacchanals. But yet there was no drunken- 
ness; and as far as I could tell, no other evil was produced than nights 
made sleepless by noise and streets made impervious by crowds. 

The roar of voices at the Amsterdam Exchange was less to my taste. 
The traveller desirous of seeing what are the doings of the Amsterdam 
Exchange, should visit it at three o’clock. From 2.45 p. m. to 3.15 P. u., 
the business is carried on. . Then there is a lull, and the work of the day 
has been done. The floor of the building during that half hour is crowded 
with the young commercial scions of the city. The stranger is struck at once 
by the Jewish aspect of the majority. What it is that they do, or why is it 
that they scream and yell as though all Pandemonium were unloosed, 
who can understand but they who are initiated? The merry-go-rounds 
at Amsterdam were somewhat to my taste, though the women did jeer at 
the English aspect of my beard ; but not so were the Hebraic yells of the 
denizens of the Exchange. 

All Englishmen, and, I presume, all travellers, who go to Holland 
visit the village of Broek. Of course we all know that the Dutch boast 
that their villages are cleaner than all other villages, and that of all their 
villages Broek is the clean village par excellence. It lies in North Holland 
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over that neck of the Zuider Zee called the Y, and is reached in an hour 
and a half from Amsterdam. You cross the Y ina steam-ferry to the 
toll-house, and go on thence in a Dutch carriage to Broek. I boldly pronounce 
Broek to be a humbug. It is kept clean for green travellers, who, on 
arriving there, are taken in tow by guides and touters; and thus Broek 
thrives on its reputation. Nevertheless, it is a singular place, and worth 
visiting, because it is so excellent a humbug. It is like a village on the 
stage, and, with its little, clean, meandering street, its green-houses, and 
various toy appurtenances, has about it no semblance of the abode of 
industrious everyday humanity. You get down and walk through it, as 
no horses or wheels are admitted. It lies on an arm of the lake, and is 
intersected with dykes, and made interesting with bridges at every twelve 
feet. I must acknowledge that Broek made me angry; and I fear that I 
made Broek angry, for I wandered through it without paying toll to the 
guides and touters. I confess that my doing so was unhandsome; but 
then Broek was inhospitable in making its demand upon me at my very 
first outset within its precincts. 

I must not prolong this paper; but yet would tell how picturesque 
are the many gables, the countless bridges and the endless canals of 
Amsterdam. It is a city of fair pictures to any eye that can make a 
picture; but then also to the nose, that is equally susceptible, it is also a 
city of foul smells. 

The traveller will of course visit Leyden, with its university and won- 
derful collection of stuffed birds. There are miles of birds, brought from 
all countries,—except, indeed, from England. I have always observed 
that in such collections the creatures of the British Isles find no place. 
Why should there not be there at Leyden the Anser Anglicanus Michaeli- 
ensis? I believe that that valuable bird has been excluded in jealousy of 
English prowess. And he will also visit Haarlem, though there is little 
there to be seen, except the once wonderful organ. However vain may be 
any attempt on our parts to compete with the birds of Leyden, we have, at 
any rate, overtopped the Haarlem organ. 

But let those sieges be remembered—the sieges of Haarlem and Leyden, in 
the glorious days of William the Taciturn,—how at Haarlem the Dutch 
held their city in vain against the Spaniards, till all further holding was 
impossible ; and how at Leyden they held their city with success. History 
gives us no instances of grander heroism than that displayed by the Dutch ] 
both at Haarlem and at Leyden. 

That Holland is always almost under water, I need not say, for all 
who have written of Holland have said as much. As to its Reformed 
religion, I will remark that I should like it better if the men did not wear 
their hats in church, and if the women, during service that should be 
divine, were less violently loud in their conversation. It has been hard to 
steer between idolatry and irreverence, between too much ceremony and 





too little. We, with our much maligned church in England, may perhaps 
boast that we have done so. 
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“ARE COOKS LIKE LADIES: DO THEY GET TO HATE THEIR LIVES SOMETIMES }” 
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Che Story of Elizabgth, 
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PART III. 


Mapame Jacon had a friend at Asniéres, an old maiden lady, Tou-Tou's 
godmother, who was well to do in the world, with her 200/. a year it 
was said, and who lived in a little Chinese pagoda by the railway. Now 
and then this old lady used to write and invite Tou-Tou and Lou-Lou 
and their mother to come and see her, and you may be sure her invita- 
tions were never disregarded. 

Mme. Jacob did look at Elizabeth rather doubtfully when she found 
on Wednesday morning the usual ill-spelt, ill-written little letter. But, 
after all, Tou-Tou’s prospects were not to be endangered for the sake 
of looking after a young woman like Elizabeth, were she ten times more 
wayward and ill-behaved, and so the little girls were desired to make 
up their paquets. It was a great event in Mme. Jacob’s eyes; the 
house eehoed with her directions; Frangoise went out to request assistance, 
and came back with a friend, who helped her down with the box. The 
little girls stood at the door to stop the omnibus, which was to take them 
to the station. They were off at last. The house door closed upon them 
with a satisfactory bang, and Elly breathed freely and ran through the 
deserted rooms, clapping and waving her hands, and dancing her steps, and 
feeling at last that she was free. And so the morning hours went by. 
Old Francoise was not sorry either to see them go. She was sitting in 
the kitchen in the afternoon peeling onions and potatoes, when Elly came 
wandering in in her restless way, with her blue eyes shining and her 
curly hair pushed back. What a tranquil little kitchen it was, with 
a glimpse of the courtyard outside, and the cocks and the hens, and 
the poplar-trees waving in the sunshine, and the old woman sitting in 
her white cap busy at her homely work. Elly did not think how 
tranquil #t was, but said to herself as she looked at Francoise, how old 
she was, and what a strange fate hers, that she should be there quietly 
peeling onions at the end of her life. What a horrible fate, thought 
Elizabeth, to be sitting by one’s grave, as it were, paring vegetables and 
cooking broth to the last day of one’s existence. Poor Francoise! And 
then she said out loud, “ Francoise, tell me, are cooks like ladies; do 
they get to hate their lives sometimes? Are you not tired to death of 
cooking pot-au-feu ?” 

“Tam thankful to have pot-au-feu to cook,” said Frangoise. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle, I should like to see you ¢plucher vegetables sometimes, as I do, 
instead of running about all day. It would be much better for you.” 

“ Ecoutez, Francoise,” said Elly, imploringly; ‘ when I am old like you, 
I will sit still by the fire; now thatI am young I want to run about. I am 
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the only young person in this house. They are all old here, and like 
dead people, for they only think of heaven.” 

“That is because they are on the road,” said Frangoise. “ Ah! they 
are good folks—they are.” 

“T see no merit in being good,” Elizabeth said, crossly, sitting down 
on the table and dabbling her fingers in a bowl of water, which stood 
there; “they are good because they like it. It amuses them, it is their 
way of thinking—they like to be better than their neighbours.” 

“ Fi donc, Elizabeth!” said Frangoise. ‘“ You do not amuse them ; 
but they are good to you. Is it Anthony's way of thinking when he 
bears with all your caprices? When my master comes home quite worn 
out and exhausted, and trudges off again without so much as waiting for 
his soup, if he hears he is wanted by some poor person or other, does he 
go because it pleases him, or because he is serving the Lord in this world, 
as he hopes to serve him in the next?” 

Elly was a little ashamed, and said, looking down, “ Have you always 
lived here with him, Frangoise ?” 

“Not I, "said Frangoise; “ten years, that is all. But that is long 
enough to tell a good man from a bad one. Good people live for others, 
and don’t care about themselves. I hope when I have known you ten 
years, that you too will be a good woman, mademoiselle.” 

“Like Madame Jacob?” said Elly. 

Frangoise shrugged her shoulders rather doubtfully, and Elly sat 
quite still watching her. Was it not strange to be sitting there in this 
quiet everyday kitchen, with a great unknown world throbbing in her 
heart. ‘How little Francoise guesses,” thought Elly; “ Francoise, who 
is only thinking of her marmite and her potatoes.” Elly did not know it, 
but Frangoise had a very shrewd suspicion of what was going on in the 
poor little passionate heart. “The girl is not suited here,” thought the 
old woman. “If she has found some one, so much the better ; Clementine 
has told me something about it. If madame were to drive him off again, 
that would be a pity. But I saw them quite plainly that day I went to 
Martin, the chemist’s, driving away in that little carriole, and I saw him 
that night when he was waiting for his mother.” 

So old Frangoise peels potatoes, and Elly sits wondering and saying 
over to herself, ‘Good people live for others.” Who had she ever lived 
for but for herself? Ah! there was one person whom she would live and 
die for now. Ah! at last she would be good. “ And about the play ?” 
thought Elly; “shall I go—shall I send him word that I will not. There 
is no harm in a play; why should I not please him and accept his 
kindness? it is not the first time that we have been there together. 
I know that plays are not wrong, whatever these stupid people say. Ah! 
surely if happiness is sent to me, it would be wicked to turn away, 
instead of being always—always grateful all my life.” And so, though she 
told herself that it could not be wrong to go, she forgot to tell herself that 
it was wrong to go with him; her scruples died away one by one; once or 
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twice she thought of being brave and staying away, and sending a 
message by old Frangoise, but she only thought of it. 

All day long, on Friday, she wandered about the empty house, coming 
and going, like a girl bewitched. She went into the garden; she picked 
flowers and pulled them to pieces, trying to spell out her fate; she tried 
to make a wreath of vine-leaves, but got tired, and flung it away. Old 
Frangoise, from her kitchen window, watched her standing at the grating 
and pulling at the vine; but the old woman’s spectacles were somewhat 
dim, and she did not see Elly’s two bright feverish eyes and her burning 
cheeks from the kitchen window. As the evening drew near, Elly’s cheeks 
became pale, and her courage nearly failed her, but she had been three 
days at home. Monsieur and Madame Tourneur were expected the next 
morning; she had not seen Dampier for a long, long time—so it seemed 
to her. Yes, she would go; she did not care. Wrong? Right? It 
was neither wrong nor right,—it was simply impossible, to keep away. 
She could not think of one reason in the world why she should stop. 
She felt a thousand in her heart urging, ordering, compelling her to go. 
She went up to her own room after dinner, and began to dress, to plait, 
and to smoothe her pretty curly hair. She put on a white dress, a black 
lace shawl, and then she found that she had no gloves. Some of her 
ancient belongings she kept in a drawer, but they were not replaced as 
they wore out. And Elly possessed diamond rings and bracelets in 
abundance; but neither gloves, nor money to buy them. What did 
it matter? She did not think about it twice; she put on her shabby 
bonnet and ran downstairs. She was just going out, when she remem- 
bered that Francoise would wonder what had become of her, and so 
she went to the kitchen-door, opened it a little way, and said, ‘ Good- 
night, Frangoise! don’t disturb me to-night, I want to get up early 
to-morrow.” 

Frangoise, who had invited a friend to spend the evening, said, “ Bon 
soir, mamzelle!” rather crossly,—she did not like her kitchen invaded at 
all times and hours,—and then Elly was free to go. 

She did not get out by the window, there was no need for that, but 
she unfastened it, and unbarred the shutter on the inside, so that, though 
everything looked much as usual on the outside, she had only to push, 
and it would fly open. 

As she got to the door, her heart began to beat, and she stopped for 
an instant to think. Inside here, where she was standing, was dulness, 
weariness, security, death; outside, wonderful happiness, dangerous happi- 
ness, and life—so it seemed to her. Inside were cocks and hens, and 
sermons, weary exhortations, old Francoise peeling her onions. Outside, 
. John Dampier waiting, the life she was created for, fresh air, congenial 
spirits, light and brightness,—and heaven there as well as here, thought 
Elly, clasping her hands; heaven spreading across the housetops as well 
as over this narrow courtyard. What shall I do? Oh! shall I be 
forgiven? Oh! it will be forgiven me, surely, surely!” the girl sighed, 
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and, with trembling hands, she undid the latch and went out into the 
dusky street. 

The little carriole, as Frangoise called it, was waiting, a short way 
down, at the corner of the hospital; and Dampier came to meet her, 
looking very tall and straight through the twilight. She wondered at his 
grave, anxious face; but, in truth, he too was exceedingly nervous, though 
he would not let her see it: he was beginning to be afraid for her, and 
had resolved that he would not take her out again; it might, after all, be 
unpleasant for them both; he had seen De Vaux, and found out, to his 
annoyance, that he had recognized them in the Louvre the day before, 
and had passed them by on purpose. There was no knowing what trouble 
he might not get poor Elly into. And, besides, his aunt Jean was on her 
way to Paris. She had been keeping house for Will Dampier, she wrote, 
and she was coming. Will was on his way to Switzerland, and she should 
cross with him. 

That very day John had received a letter from her, in answer to the one 
he had written about Elly. He had written it a week ago; but he was 
not the same man he had been a week ago. He was puzzled, and restless, 
and thoroughly wretched, that was the truth, and he was not used to be 
unhappy, and he did not like it. Elly’s face haunted him day and night; 
he thought of her continually; he tried, in vain, to forget her, to put her 
out of his mind. Well, on the whole, he was glad that his aunt was 
coming, and very glad that his mother and Letitia were still away, and 
unconscious of what he was thinking about. 

“So you did not lose courage?” he said, as they were driving off. 
‘t How did you escape Madame Jacob?” 

“T have been all alone,” said Elly, “these two days. HowI found 
courage to come I cannot tell you. I didn’t quite believe that it was I 
myself who am here. It seems impossible. I don’t feel like myself. I 
have not for some days past. All I know is, that I am certain those 
horrible long days have come to an end.” John Dampier was frightened 
—he hardly knew why—when he heard her say this. 

“‘T hope so, most sincerely,” said he. “But, after all, Elly, we men 
and women are rarely contented; and there are plenty of days, more or 
less tiresome, in store for me and for you, I hope. We must pluck up 
our courage and go through with them. You are such a sensitive, weak- 
minded little girl that you will go on breaking your heart a dozen times 
a day to the end of your life. 

Dampier looked very grave as he spoke, though it was too dark for 
her to see it. He was angry and provoked with himself, and an insane 
impulse came over him to knock his head violently against the sides of the 
cab. Insane,doI say? It would have been the very best thing he could 
have done. But they drove on all the same: Elly in rapture. She was not 
a bit afraid now. Her spirits were so high and so daring that they would 
carry her through anything; and when she was with Dampier, as I have 
said, she was content to be happy, and not to trouble herself with vague 
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apprehensions. And she was happy now: her eyes danced with delight, 
her heart beat with expectation, she seemed to have become a child again, 
she was not like a woman any more. 

“Have you nota veil?” said Dampier, as they stopped before the theatre. 
There was a great light, a crowd of people passing and repassing, other 
carriages driving up. 

“‘No,” said Elly. ‘What does it matter? Who will know me?” 

“‘ Well, make haste. Here, take my arm,” said Sir John, hurriedly ; 
and he hastily sprang down and helped her out. 

‘Look at the new moon,” said Elly, looking up smiling. 

“Never mind the new moon. Come, Elly,” said Dampier. And so 
they passed on into the theatre. 

Dampier was dreading recognition. He had a feeling that they would 
be sure to come against some one. Elly feared no one. When the play 
began she sat entranced, thrilling with interest, carried away. Faust was 
the piece which they were representing ; and as each scene was played 
before her, as one change after another came over the piece, she was lost 
more and more in wonder. If she looked up for an instant it was to see 
John Dampier’s familiar face opposite; and then outside the box, with its 
little curtain, great glittering theatre-lights, crystals reflecting the glitter, 
gilding, and silken drapery ; everywhere hundreds of people, silent, and 
breathless too, with interest, with excitement. The music plays, the 
scene shifts and changes, melting into fresh combinations. Here is Faust. 
Listen to him as he laments his wasted life. Of what use is wisdom ? 
What does he care for knowledge? A lonely man without one heart to 
love, one creature to cherish him. Has he not wilfully wasted the best 
years of his life? he cries, in a passion of rage and indignation—wasted 
them in the pursuit of arid science, of fruitless learning? Will these tend 
him in his old age, soothe his last hours, be to him wife, and children, 
and household, and holy home ties? Will these stand by his bedside 
and close his weary, aching eyes, and follow him to his grave in the 
churchyard ? 

Faust’s sad complaint went straight to the heart of his hearers. The 
church bell was ringing up the street. Fathers, mothers, and children, 
were wending their way obedient to its call. And the poor desolate old 
man burst into passionate and hopeless lamentation. 

It was all so real to Elly that she almost began ta cry herself. She 
was s0 carried away by the play, by this history of Faust and of Margaret, 
that it was in vain Dampier begged her to be careful, to sit back in the 
shade of the curtain, and not to lean forward too eagerly. She would 
draw back for a minute or two, and then by degrees advance her pretty, 
breathless head, turning to him every now and then. It was like a dream 
to her. Like a face in a dream, too, did she presently recognize the face 
of De Vaux, her former admirer, opposite in one of the boxes. But 
Margaret was coming into the chapel with her young companions, and 
Elly was too much interested to think of what he would think of her. 

27—2 
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Just at that moment it was Margaret who seemed to her to be the im- 
portant person in the world. 

De Vaux was of a different opinion; he looked towards them once 
or twice, and, at the end of the second act, Dampier saw him get up and 
leave his seat. Sir John was provoked and annoyed beyond measure. 
He did not want him, De Vaux least of all people in the world. 
Every moment he felt as he had never felt before—how wrong it was to 
have brought Elly, whom he was so fond of, into such a situation. For 
a moment he was undecided, and then he rose, biting his lips, and opened 
the door of the box, hoping to intercept him; but there was his 
Mephistopheles, as ill luck would have it, standing at the door ready 
to come in, 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,” De Vaux began, smiling very 
disagreeably, and bowing, and looking significantly from one to the 
other. “ Did you see me in the gallery of the Louvre the other day?” 

Elly blushed up very red, and Dampier muttered an oath as he 
glanced at the other man’s face; and then said, abruptly, “‘ No, you are 
not mistaken. This is Miss Gilmour, my jiencée, M. de Vaux. I dare 
say you are surprised that I should have brought her to the play. It is 
the custom in our country.” He did not dare look at Elly as he spoke. 
Had he known what else to say he would have said it. 

De Vaux was quite satisfied, and instantly assumed a serious and 
important manner. The English miss was to him the most extraordinary 
being in creation, and he would believe anything you liked to tell him of 
her. He was prepared to sit down in the vacant chair by Elizabeth, 
and make himself agreeable to her. 

The English miss was scarcely aware of his existence. Faust, 
Margaret, had been the whole world to her a minute ago. Where was 
she now?... where were they ?... Was she the actress? and were they 
the spectators looking on? .. . Was that the Truth which he had spoken ? 
Did he mean it? Was there such wonderful, wonderful happiness in store 
for a poor little wretch like herself? Ah! could it be—could it be true? 
Her whole soul shone in her trembling eyes, as she looked up for one instant, 
and upturned her flashing, speaking, beaming face. Dampier was very 
pale, and was looking vacantly at the stage. Margaret was weeping, for her 
troubles had begun. Mephistopheles was laughing, and De Vaux chat- 
ting on in an agreeable manner, withehis hat between his knees. After 
some time, he discovered that they were not paying attention to one 
single word he was saying; upon which he rose in an empressé manner, 
wished them good-by politely, and went away, very well pleased with 
his own good breeding. And then, when he was gone, when the door 
was shut, when they were alone together, there was a silence, and Elly 
leant her head against the side of the box; she was trembling so that she 
could not sit up. And Dampier, looking white and grey in the face 
somehow, said, in an odd, harsh voice,— 

“Elly, you must not mind what I was obliged to say just now. You 
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see, my dear child, that it doesn’t do. I ought never to have brought 
you, and I could think of no better way to get out of my scrape than to 
tell him that lie.” 

“It was—it was a lie?” repeated Elly, slowly raising herself upright. 

“ What could I do?” Sir John continued, very nervously and exceed- 
ingly agitated. “Elly, my dear little girl, I could not let him think you 
were out upon an unauthorized escapade. We all know how it is, but 
he does not. You must, you do forgive me—only say you do.” 

“ And it is not true?” said Elly, once more, in a kewildered, piteous way. 

“T—I belong to Letitia. It was settled before we came abroad,” 
faltered Dampier ; and he just looked at her once, and then he turned 
away. And the light was gone out of her face ; all the sparkle, the glitter, 
the amazement of happiness. Just as this shining theatre, now full of life, 
of light, of excitement, would be in a few hours black, ghastly, and 
void. John Dampier did not dare to look at her again—he hesitated : 
he was picking and choosing the words which should be least cruel, least 
insulting ; and while he was still choking and fumbling, he heard a noise 
outside, a whispering, as the door flew open. Elly looked up and gave 
a little low plaintive cry, and two darkling, frowning men in black-coats 
came into the box. 

They were the Pasteurs Boulot and Tourneur. 

Who cares to witness, who cares to read, who cares to describe scenes 
such as these. Reproach, condemnation, righteous wrath, and indignation, 
and then one crushed, bewildered, almost desperate little heart. 

She was hurried out into the night air. She had time to say good-by, 
not one other word. He had not stretched out a hand to save her. The 
play was going on, all the people were sitting in their places, one or two 
looked up as she passed by the open doors. Then they came out into 
the street; the stars were all gone, the night was black with clouds, and 
a heavy rain was pouring down upon the earth. The drops fell wet upon 
her bare, uncovered head. “Go under shelter,” said the Pasteur Boulot ; 
but she paid no heed, and in a minute a cab came up, the two men 
clasped each other’s hands in the peculiar silent way to which they were 
used. Boulot walked away. And Elly found herself alone, inside the 
damp vehicle, driving over the stones. Her step-father had got upon 
the box: he was in a fury of indignation, so that he could not trust 
himself to be with her. 

His indignation was not what she most feared. Another torturing 
doubt filled her whole heart. Her agony of hopelessness was almost 
unendurable: she was chilled through and through, but she did not heed 
it—and faint, and sick, and wearied, but too unhappy to care. Unhappy 
is hardly the word—bewilderment, a sort of crushed dull misery, would 
better describe her state. She felt little remorse: she had done wrong, 
but not very wrong, she thought. She sat motionless in the corner of the 
jolting cab, with the rain beating in at the open window, as they travelled 
through the black night and the splashing streets, 
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By what unlucky chance had M. Boulot been returning home along 
the Boulevards about half-past seven, at the very moment when Elly, 
jumping from the carriage, stopped to look up at the little new moon. 
He, poor man, could hardly believe his eyes. He did not believe them, 
and went home wondering, and puzzling, and asking himself if that 
audacious girl could be so utterly lost as to set her foot in that horrible 
den of iniquity. Ah! it was impossible; it was some one strangely like 
her. She could not be so lost—so perverted. But the chances were still 
against Elly ; for when he reached the modest little apartment where he 
lived, his maid-servant told him that M. Tourneur had been there some 
time, and was waiting to see him. And there in the study, reading by 
the light of the green lamp, sat Tourneur, with his low-crowned hat 
lying on the table. He had come up on some business connected with an 
appointment he wanted to obtain for Anthony. His wife was to follow him 
next day, he said, and then he and Boulot fell to talking over their affairs 
and Anthony’s prospects and chances. 

“‘ Poor Anthony, he has been sorely tried and proved of late,” said his 
father. “ Elizabeth will never make him happy.” 

“ Never—never—never!” cried Boulot. “ Elizabeth !—she !—the 
last person in the world a pastor ought to think of as a wife.” 

“If she were more like her mother,” sighed Tourneur. 

“ Ah! that would be different,” said Boulot ; ‘ but the girl causes 
me deep anxiety, my friend. Hers is, I fear, an unconverted spirit. Her 
heart is of this world; she requires much earnest teaching. Did you 
take her to Fontainebleau with you?” 

“She would not come,” said Tourneur; “she is at home with my 
sister, Madame Jacob; or rather by herself, for my sister went away a 
day or two ago.” 

“Tourneur, you do not do wisely to leave that girl alone; she is 
not to be trusted,” said the other, suddenly remembering all his former 
doubts. And so, when Tourneur asked what he meant, he told him what he 
had seen. The mere suspicion was a blow for our simple-minded 
pasteur. He loved Elly; with all her waywardness, there was a look in 
her eyes which nobody could resist. In his heart of hearts he liked her 
better for a daughter-in-law than any one of the decorous young women 
who were in the habit of coming to be catechized by him. But to think 
that she had deceived him, to think that she had forgotten herself so 
far, forgotten his teaching, his wishes, his firm convictions, sinned so 
outrageously! Ah, it was toomuch; it was impossible, it was unpardon- - 
able. He fired up, and in an agitated voice said that it could not be; 
that he knew her to be incapable of such horrible conduct, and then 
seizing his hat, he rushed downstairs and called a carriage which happened 
to be passing by. 

“Where are you going?” asked Boulot, who had followed him, 
somewhat alarmed. 

“T am going home, to see that she is there. Safe in her room, and 
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sheltered under her parents’ roof, I humbly pray. Far away from the 
snares, and dangers, and temptations of the world.” 

Alas ! poor Elly was not at home, peacefully resting or reading by 
the lamplight. Francoise, to be sure, told them she was in bed, and 
Tourneur went hopefully to her door and knocked— 

“Elly,” he cried, “mon enfant! étes-vous 14, ma fille? Répondez, 
Elizabeth ! ” and he shook the door in his agitation. 

Old Frangoise was standing by, holding the candle, Boulot was leaning 
against the wall. But there came no answer. The silence struck chill. 
Tourneur’s face was very pale, his lips were drawn, and his eyes gleamed 
as he raised his head. He went away for a minute and came back with 
a little tool; it did not take long to force back the lock—the door flew 
open, and there was the empty room all in disorder! In silence truly, 
but emptiness is not peace always, silence is not tranquillity ; a horrible 
dread and terror came over poor Tourneur; Frangoise’s hand, holding 
the light, began to tremble guiltily. Boulot was dreadfully shocked— 

“‘ My poor friend! my poor friend! ” he began. 

Tourneur put his hand to his head— 

“How has this come to pass—am I to blame?” said he. “Oh! 
unhappy girl, what has she done ?—how has she brought this disgrace 
upon us?” and he fell on his knees by the bedside, and buried his head 
in the clothes—kneeling there praying for Elly where she had so often 
knelt and poured out all her sad heart. * ° “ ad 

Elly, at that minute—sitting in the little box, wondering, delighted, 
thrilling with interest, with pleasure—did not guess what a strange scene 
was taking place in her own room at home; she did not once think of 
what trouble, what grief, she was causing to others, and to herself, poor 
child, most of all. Only a few minutes more—all the music would cease 
abruptly for her; all the lights go out; all the sweetness turn to gall 
and to bitterness, Nearer and nearer comes the sad hour, the cruel 
awakening; dream on still for a few happy minutes, poor Elly !—nearer 
and nearer come these two angry silent men, in their black, sombre 
clothes—nearer and nearer the cruel spoken word which will chill, crush, 
and destroy. Elizabeth’s dreams lasted a little longer, and then she awoke 
at last. 





It was on the evening of the Monday after that Miss Dampier arrived 
in Paris, with her bonnet-box, her knitting, her carpet-bag. She drove 
to Meurice’s, and hired a room, and then she asked the servants there 
who knew him whether Sir John Dampier was still staying in the 
house. They said he had left the place some time before, but that he had 
called twice that day to ask if she had arrived. And then Miss Dampier, 
who always liked to make herself comfortable and at home, went up to 
her room, had the window opened, light brought, and ordered some tea. 
She was sitting at the table in her cap, in her comfortable black gown, 
with her knitting, her writing-desk, her books, all set out about the 
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room. She was pouring out tea for herself, and looking as much at 
home as if she had lived there for months, when the door opened, and her 
nephew walked in. She was delighted to see him. 

“ My dear Jack, how good of you to come,” said the old lady, looking 
up at him, and holding out her hand. “ But you don’t look well. You 
have been sitting up late and racketting. Will you have some tea to 
refresh you? I will treat you to anything you like.” 

“ Ah, don’t make jokes,” said Dampier. “Iam very unhappy. Look 
here, I have got into the most horrible scrape; and not myself only.” 
And the room shook, and the tea-table rattled, as he went pacing up and 
down the room with heavy footsteps. ‘I want to behave like a gentleman, 
and I wake up one morning and find myself a scoundrel. Do you see?” 

“ Tell me about it, my dear,” said Miss Dampier, quietly. 

And then poor John burst out and told all his story, confounding 


_ himself, and stamping, flinging himself about into one chair after another. 


“T meant no harm,” he said. “I wanted to give her a little pleasure, 
and this is the end. I think I have broken her heart, and those pasteurs 
have murdered her by this time. They won’t let me see her; Tourneur 
almost ordered me out of the house. Aunt Jean, do say something; do 
have an opinion.” 

“T wish your cousin was here,” said Miss Dampier; “he is the 
parson of the family, and bound to give us all good advice; let me write 
to him, Jack. I have a certain reliance on Will’s good sense.” 

“I won't have Will interfering with my affairs,” cried the other, 
testily. “And you—you will not help me, I see.” 

“ T will go and see Elizabeth,” said Miss Dampier, “to-night, if you~ 
like. Iam very, very sorry for her, and for you too, John. What more 
can I say? Come again in an hour, and I will tell you what I think.” 

So Miss Dampier was as good as her word, and set off on her pil- 
grimage, and drove along the lighted streets, and then past the cab-stand 
and the hospital to the house with the shuttered windows. Her own 
heart was very sad as she got out of the carriage and rang at the bell. 
But looking up by chance, she just saw a gleam of light which came 
from one of the upper windows and played upon the wall. She took this 
as a good omen, and said to herself that all would be well.—Do you believe 
in omens ?—The light came from a room where Elly was lying asleep, 
and dreaming gently,—calm, satisfied, happy for once, heedless of the 
troubles, and turmoils, and anxieties of the waking people all round about 
her. She looked very pale, her hands were loosely clasped, the light was in 
the window, flickering ; and meanwhile, beneath the window, in the street, 


‘ Miss Dampier stood waiting under the stars. She did not know that Elly 


saw her in her dim dreams, and somehow fancied that she was near. 

The door opened at last. How black the courtyard looked behind it ! 
““ What do you want?” said Clementine, in a hiss. ‘ Who is it?” 

“T want to know how Miss Gilmour is?” said Miss Dampier, quite 
humbly, “and to see Monsieur or Madame Tourneur.” 
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“Vous étes Madame Dampierre,” said Clementine. ‘Madame est 
occupée. Elle ne recoit pas.” 

“ When will she be disengaged,” said the old lady. 

“ Ma foi!” said Clementine, shrugging her shoulders, “ that I cannot 
tell you. She has desired me to say that she does not wish to sce any- 
body.” And the door was shut with a bang. Elly woke up, startled from 
her sleep; and old Francoise, happening to come into the room, carried 
the candle away. 

Miss Dampier went home very sad and alarmed, she scarcely knew 
why. She wrote a tender little letter to Elly next day. It was:— 


“Dear Curtp,—You must let me come and see you. We are very unhappy, 
John and I, to think that his imprudence has caused you such trouble. He does not, 
know how to beg you to forgive him—you and M. Tourneur and your mother. He 
should have known better; he has been unpardonably thoughtless, but he is nearly 
broken-hearted about it. He has been engaged to Letitia for three or four months, and 
you know how long she has loved him. Dearest Elly, you must let me come and see 
you, and perhaps one day you may be trusted to the care of an old woman, and you 
will come home with me for a time, and brighten my lonely little house. Your affec- 
tionate old friend, a 


But to this there came no answer. Miss Dampier went again and 
could not get in. She wrote to Mme. Tourneur, who sent back the 
letter unopened. John Dampier walked about pale and haggard and 
remorseful. 

One evening he and his aunt were dining in the public room of the 
hotel and talking over this affair, when the waiter came and told them 
that a gentleman wanted to speak to Miss Dampier, and the old lady got 
up, and went out of the room. She came back in an instant, looking very 
agitated. “John!” she said—“ oh, John!” and then began to cry. She 
could not speak for a minute, while he, quite frightened for his part, 
hastily went to the door. A tall young man was standing there, wrapped 
in a loose coat, who looked into his face and said— 

“ Are you Sir John Dampier? My sister Elizabeth would like to 
see you again. I have come for you.” 

“Your sister Elizabeth !” said Dampier, looking surprised. 

The other man’s face changed as he spoke again. “I am Anthony 
Tourneur; I have come to fetch you, because it is her wish, and she is 
dying, we fear.” 

The two men stood looking at one another for one horrible moment, 
then Dampier slowly turned his face round to the wall. In that one 
instant, all that cruel weight which had almost crushed poor Elly to death 
came and fell upon his broad shoulders, better able, in truth, to bear it, 
than she had ever been. 

He looked up at last. ‘ Have I done this?” said he to Tourneur, in a 
sort of hoarse whisper. ‘I meant for the best.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you have done,” said the other, very sadly. “ Life 
and death are not in your hands or mine. Let us pray that our mistakes 
may be forgiven us. Are you ready now?” 


27—5 
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Elly's visions had come to an end. The hour seemed to be very 
near when she should awake from the dream of life. Dim figures of her 
mother, her step-father, of old Frangoise, came and stood by her bed- 
side. But how far-off they appeared ; how distant their voices sounded. 
Old Francoise came into her room the morning after Elly had been 
brought home, with some message from Tourneur, desiring her to come 
downstairs and speak to him: he had been lying awake all night, 
thinking what he should say to her, praying for her, imploring grace, so 
that he should be allowed to touch the rebellious spirit, to point out all its 
errors, to bring it to the light. And, meanwhile, Elly, the rebellious spirit, 
sat by her bedside in a sort of bewildered misery. She scarcely told 
herself why she was so unhappy. She wondered a little that there was 
agony so great to be endured; she had never conceived its existence 
before. Was he gone for ever—was it Letitia whom he cared for? “You 
know that I belong to Letitia,” he had said. How could it be? all heaven 
and earth would cry out against it. Letitia’s—Letitia who cared so little, 
who was so pale, and so cold, and so indifferent ? How could he speak 
such cruel words? Oh, shame, shame! that she should be so made to 
suffer. “A poor little thing like me,” said Elly, “lonely and friendless 
and heart-broken.” The pang was so sharp that it seemed to her like 
physical pain, and she moaned, and winced, and shivered under it—was 
it she herself or another person that was here in the darkness? She 
was cold, too, and yet burning with thirst; she groped her way to the 
jug, and poured out a little water, and drank with eager gulps. Then 
she began to take off her damp clothes; but it tired her, and she forgot 
to go on; she dropped her cloak upon the floor and flung herself upon the 
bed, with a passionate outcry. Her mouth was dry and parched, her throat 
was burning, her hands were burning too. In the darkness she seemed 
to see his face, and Letitia’s glaring at her, and she turned sick and giddy 
at the sight; presently not theirs only, but a hundred others—Tourneur’s, 
Boulot’s, Faust’s, and Mephistopheles'\—crowding upon her, and glaring 
furiously. She fell into a short, uneasy sleep once, and woke up with a 
moan as the hospital clock struck three, The moon was shining into her 
room, ineffably grey, chill, and silent, and as she woke, a horror, a terror, 
came over her—her heart scarcely beat; she seemed to be sinking and 
dying away. She thought with a thrill that her last hour was come; the 
terror seemed to bear down upon her, nearer and closer and irresistible— 
and then she must have fallen back senseless upon her bed. And so when 
Francoise came with a message in the morning, which was intended to 
frighten the rebellious spirit into submission, she found it gone, safe, far 
away from reproach, from angry chiding, and the poor little body lying 
lifeless, burnt with fierce fever, and racked with dull pain. All that day 
Elly was scarcely sensible, lying in a sort of stupor. Frangoise, with 
tender hands, undressed her and laid her within the sheets; Tourneur 
came and stood by the poor child’s bedside. He had brought a doctor, 
who was bending over her. 
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“ Tt is a sort of nervous fever,” said the doctor, “and I fear that there 
is some inward inflammation as well; she is very ill. This must have 
been impending for some time past.” 

Tourneur stood, with clasped hands and a heavy heart, watching the 
changes as they passed over the poor little face. Who was to blame in this? 
He had not spoken one word to her the night before. Was it grief? was 
it repentance? Ah me! Elly was dumb now, and could not answer. 
All his wrath was turned against Dampier; for Elly he only felt the 
tenderest concern. But he was too unhappy just now to think of his 
anger. He went for Madame Tourneur, who came back and set to work 
to nurse her daughter; but she was frightened and agitated, and seemed 
scarcely to know what she was about. On the morning of the second day, 
contrary to the doctor’s expectations, Elly recovered her consciousness ; 
on the third day she was better. And when Tourneur came into the 
room, she said to him, with one of her old pretty, sad smiles, “‘ You are 
very angry with me, are you not? ‘You think I ought not to have gone 
to the play with John Dampier?” 

“ Ah, my child,” said Tourneur, with a long-drawn, shivering sigh, { 
“T am too anxious to be angry.” 

“ Did he promise to marry you, Elly?” said Madame Tourneur, who 
was sitting by her bedside. She was looking so eagerly for an answer 
that she did not see her husband’s look of reproach. } 

“How could he? ” said Elly, simply. ‘ He is going to marry Letitia.” 





‘Tell me, my child,” said Tourneur, gently taking her hand, “ how 
often did you go with him?” 

“ Three times,” Elly answered, faintly. ‘Once to the Bois, and once 
to the Louvre, and then that last time,” and she gasped for breath. Tour- 
neur did not answer, but bent down gently, and kissed her forehead. 

It was on that very day that Dampier called. Elly seemed somehow 
to know that he was in the house. She got excited, and began to wander, i 
and to call him by his name. Tourneur heard her, and turned pale, and ; 
set his teeth as he went down to speak to Sir John. In the evening the i 
girl was better, and Anthony arrived from the south. And I think it was 
on the fifth day that Elly told Anthony that she wanted to see Dampier 
once again. 

“You can guess how it has been,” she said, “and I Jove him still, but | 
not as I did. Anthony, is it not strange? Perhaps one is selfish when 
one is dying. But I want to see him—just once again. Everything is so 
changed. I cannot understand why I have been so unhappy all this time. 
Anthony, I have wasted all my life; I have made nobody happy—not 
even you.” ' 

“ You have made me love you, and that has been my happiness,” said 
Anthony. “I have been very unhappy too; but I thank heaven for H 
having known you, Elly.” 

Elly thought that she had but a little time left. What was there in 
the solemn nearness of death that had changed her so greatly? She had i 
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no terror : she was ready to lie down and go to sleep like a tired child in 
its mother’s arms. Worldly! we call some folks worldly, and truly they 
have lived for to-day and cared for to-day; but for them, as for us, the 
great to-morrow comes, and then they cease to be worldly—is it not so? 
Who shall say that such and such a life is wasted, is purposeless? that 
such and such minds are narrow, are mean, are earthly? The day comes, 
dawning freshly and stilly, like any other day in all the year, when the 
secret of their life is ended, and the great sanctification of Death is theirs. 

Boulot came to see Tourneur, over whom he had great influence, and 
insisted upon being shown to Elizabeth’s bedside. She put out her hand 
and said, ‘‘ How-dye-do, Monsieur Boulot?” very sweetly, but when he 
had talked to her for some little time, she stopped him and said,— 
“You cannot know how near these things seem, and how much more 
great, and awful, and real they are, when you are lying here like me, 
than when you are standing by another person’s sick bed. Nobody can 
speak of them to me as they themselves speak to me.” She said it so 
simply, with so little intention of offence, that Boulot stopped in the 
midst of his little sermon, and said farewell quite kindly and gently. And 
then, not long after he was gone, Anthony came back with the Dampiers. 

They walked up the wooden stairs with hearts that ached sorely 
enough. Miss Dampier was calm and composed again ; she had stood by 
many a death-bed—she was expecting to go herself before very long—but 
John was quite unnerved. Little Elly, whom he had pitied, and looked 
down upon, and patronized, was she to be to him from this minute a 
terror, a life-long regret and remorse ?—he could hardly summon courage 
to walk into the room when the door was opened and Anthony silently 
motioned him to pass through it. 

And yet there was nothing very dreadful. A pale, sweet face lying 
on the little white bed; the gentle eyes, whose look he knew so well, 
turned expectantly towards him; a cup with some flowers; a little water 
in a glass by the bedside; an open window; the sun setting behind the 
poplar-trees. 

Old Frangoise was sitting in the window, sewing; the birds were 
twittering outside. John Dampier thought it strange that death should 
come in this familiar guise—tranquilly, with the sunset, the rustling 
leaves of the trees, the scent of the geraniums in the court below, the 
cackle of the hens, the stitching of a needle—he almost envied Elly, lying 
resting at the end of her journey: Elly, no longer the silly little girl he 
had laughed at, chided, and played with—she was wise now, in his eyes. 

She could not talk much, but what she said was in her own voice and 
in her old manner,—“ You kind people, to come and see me,” she said, 
and beckoned to them to approach nearer. 

Miss Dampier gave her nephew a warning touch, she saw how agitated 
he was, and was afraid that he would disturb Elizabeth. But what would 
he not have done for her? He controlled himself, and spoke quietly, in a 
low voice— 
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“Tam very grateful to you, dear Elly, for sending for me. I was 
longing to hear about you. I want to ask you to forgive me for the ill I 
have done you. I want to tell you just once that I meant no harm, only 
it was such a pleasure to myself that I persuaded myself it was right. I 
know you will forgive me. All my life I will bless you.” And his head 
fell as he spoke. 

“What have I to forgive ?” faltered Elly. “ It seems so long ago ! 
—Faust and Margaret, and those pleasant drives. Am I to forgive you 
because I loved you? That was a sort of madness; but itis gone. I 
love you still, dear John, but differently. I am not mad now, but in my 
senses. If I get well, how changed it will be—if I die D 

If she died? Dampier, hating himself all the while, thought, with a 
chill pang, that here would be a horrible solution to all his perplexities. 
Perhaps Elly guessed something of what was passing in his mind, for she 
gave him her hand once more, and faltered,— 

“My love to Letitia,” and, as she spoke, she raised her eyes, with the 
old familiar look in them. 

It was more than he could bear ; he stooped and kissed her frail, burn- 
ing fingers, and then, with scorched, quivering lips, turned aside and went 
softly out of the room. Anthony and Madame Tourneur were standing 
outside, and as Dampier passed she looked at him piteously, and her 
lips trembled too, but she did not speak. It seemed to him somehow— 
only he was thinking of other things—as if Elly’s good and bad angels 
were waiting there. He himself passed on with a hanging head; what 
could he say to justify himself ?—his sorrow was too real to be measured 
out into words, his penitence greater almost than the offence had been. 
Even Tourneur, whom he met in the courtyard, almost forgave him as he 
glanced at the stricken face that was passing out of his house into the street. 

After he was gone, Elly began to wander. Frangoise, who had never 
taken such a bad view of Elly’s condition as the others, and who strongly 
disapproved of all this leave-taking, told Miss Dampier that if they 
wanted to kill her outright, they need only let in all Paris to stare at her, 
as they had been doing for the last two days; and Miss Dampier, meekly 
taking the hint, rose in her turn to go. But Elly, from her bed, knew 
that she was about to leave her, and cried out piteously, and stretched out 
her hands, and clutched at her gown. 

“ Faut rester,” whispered Francoise. 

“‘ T mean to stay,” said Miss Dampier, after a moment's deliberation, 
sitting down at the bedside and untying her bonnet. 

Under her bonnet she wore a little prim cap, with loops of grey 
ribbon; out of her pocket she pulled her knitting and a pair of mittens. 
She folded up her mantlet and put it away: she signed to Frangoise to 
leave her in charge. When Tourneur came in he found her installed, 
and as much at home as if she were there by rights. Elly wished it, she 
told him, and she would stay were ten pasteurs opposed to it. 

Tourneur reluctantly consented at last, much against his will. It 
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seemed to him that her mother ought to be Elly’s best nurse, but Madame 
Tourneur eagerly implored him to let Miss Dampier remain; she seemed 
strangely scared and helpless, and changed and odd. “Oh, if you will 
only make her well!” said she to the old Scotch woman. 

“ How can I make her well?” Miss Dampier answered. ‘‘I will try 
and keep her quiet, that is the chief thing; and if M. Tourneur will 
let me, I should like to send for my old friend Dr. Bertin.” 

And her persistency overcame Tourneur’s bewildered objections; her 
quiet good sense and determination carried the day. Doctor Bertin came, 
and the first doctor went off in a huff, and Elly lay tossing on her bed. 
What a weary rack it was to her, that little white bed. There she lay, 
scorched and burning—consumed by a fierce fire. There she lay through 
the long days and the nights, as they followed one by one, waiting to know 
the end. Not one of them dared think what that end might be. Doctor 
Bertin himself could not tell how this queer illness might turn ; such 
fevers were sometimes caused by mental disquietude, he said. Of infection 
there was no fear ; he came day after day, and stood pitifully by the bed- 
side. He had seen her once before in her brilliance and health; he had 
never cared for her as he did now that she was lying prostrate and helpless 
in their hands. 

Madame Jacob had carried off her children at the first alarm of fever ; 
the house was kept darkened and cool and quiet; and patient Miss 
Dampier sat waiting in the big chair for good or for ill fortune. Sometimes 
of an evening she would creep downstairs and meet her nephew in the 
street outside and bring him news. 

And besides John, there was poor Anthony wandering about the 
house, wretched, anxious, and yet resigned. Often, as a boy, he had 
feared death ; the stern tenets to which he belonged made him subject to 
its terrors, but now it seemed to him so simple a thing to die that he 
wondered at his own past fears. Elly thought it a simple thing to die, 
but of this fever she was weary—of this cruel pain and thirst and misery; 
she would moan a little, utter a few complaining words, and wander off 
into delirium again. She had been worse than usual one evening, the 
fever higher. It was a bad account that Miss Dampier had to give to the 
doctor when he came, to the anxious people waiting for news. All night 
long Elly’s kind nurse sat patiently in the big arm-chair, knitting, as was 
her way, or sometimes letting the needles fall into her lap, and sitting 
still with clasped hands and a wistful heart. The clocks of the city struck 
the dark hours as they passed—were these Elly’s last upon earth ?—Jane 
Dampier sadly wondered. The stars set behind the poplar-trees, a night 
breeze came shivering now and then through the open window. The night 
did not appear so very long; it seemed hastening by, dark and silent, 
relentless to the wearied nurse; for presently, before she knew it almost, 
it seemed as if the dawn had begun; and somehow, as she was watching 
still, she fell asleep for a little. While she slept the shadows began to 
tremble and fade, and fly hither and thither in the death-like silence of the 
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early morning, and when she awoke it was with a start and a chill terror, 
coming, she knew not whence. She saw that the room was grey, and 
black no longer. Her heart began to beat, and with a terrified glance she 
looked round at the bed where Elly was lying. 

She looked once, and then again, and then suddenly her trembling 
hands were clasped in humblest thanksgiving, and the grey head bent 
lower and lower. 

There was nothing to fear any more. Elly was sleeping quietly on 
her pillow, the fiery spots had faded out of her cheeks, her skin looked 
fresh and moist, the fever had left her. Death had not yet laid his cold 
hand on the poor little prey, he had not come while the nurse was 
sleeping—he had not called her as yet. I speak in this way from long 
habit and foolishness. For in truth, had he come, would it have been so 
sad, would it have been so hard a fate—would it have been death with 
his skeleton’s head, and his theatrical grave-clothes, and his scythe, and 
his hour-glass? Would it have been this, or simply the great law of 
Nature working peacefully in its course—only the seed falling into the 
ground, only the decree of that same merciful Power which sent us into 
the world?—us men and women, who are glad to exist, and grateful for 
our own creation, into a world where we love to tarry for a while? 

Jean Dampier, sitting there in the dawning, thought something of all 
this, and yet how could she help acknowledging the mercy which spared 
her and hers the pang of having fatally injured this poor little Elly, whom 
she had learnt to love with all her tender old heart. It seemed a 
deliverance, a blessing a hundred times beyond their deserts. 

She had been prepared for the worst, and yet she had shrunk with 
terror from the chastisement. Now, in this first moment of relief—now 
that, after all, Elly was, perhaps, given back to them, to youth, to life— 
she felt as if she could have borne the blow better than she had ever 
dared to hope. The sun rose, the birds chirped freshly among the 
branches, the chill morning spread over the city. Sleepers began to stir, 
and to awake to their daily cares, to their busy life. Elizabeth’s life, too, 
began anew from this hour. 

Some one said to me just now that we can best make others happy by 
the mere fact of our own existence; as she got well day by day, Elly 
found that it was so. How had she deserved so much of those about her ? 
she often wondered to herself. A hindrance, a trouble, a vexation to them, 
was all she had ever been; and yet as one by one they came to greet her, 
she felt that they were glad. Anthony’s eyes were full of tears; Tourneur 
closed his for an instant, as he uttered a silent thanksgiving—she herself 
did not know how to thank them all. 

And here, perhaps, my story ought to end, but in truth it is not 
finished, though I should cease to write it down, and it goes on and on as 
the years go by. 














Professional Shieves, 


THIEVING, considered as an art, is only just beginning to be understood in 
this country ; it is scarcely thirty years since honest men turned their 
attention to the subject with a determination to master it, and their inves- 
tigations have been hindered by the fastidiousness and false delicacy of 
society, even more than by the obstacles opposed by roguery and rascaldom. 
But, obviously, crime will never be cured until its origin and career are 
thoroughly understood. Chaplains, governors of prisons, and heads 
of convict stations could give valuable information and assistance; but 
the so-called interests of the service require their silence. Many of these 
gentlemen entertain advanced opinions on the subject; but are in the 
position of those who can instruct but dare not. Yet great improve- 
ments have been effected in dealing with crime during the last thirty 
years. There is less brutality and ignorance among the criminals, crime 
has perceptibly diminished, and therefore there is every reason to persevere, 
and less justification for discouragement. 

In turning to the Judicial Statistics for 1860, we are struck with the 
extent of official knowledge displayed. The variations, the agencies, and 
the results of crime are detailed in a very instructive manner. In 1860, 
it seems, the total Police and Constabulary force amounted to 20,760, and 
their cost for the year to 1,531,111. 5s. 7d. We had one policeman for 
every 870 of the population. The following are the numbers of thieves and 
depredators then known: Under sixteen years of age, 4,028 males, 1,467 
females—total, 5,495. Above sixteen years of age, 25,407 males, 7,012 
females—total, 32,419. Suspected persons, in round numbers, 35,206. 
But those in prison should be added to the numbers of those at large, 
and this done, we have a grand total of 155,145, or one in every 115 of 
the population. 

In the vast aggregate of criminals there are many who are only occa- 
sional and temporary offenders. These are obviously neither the most 
difficult, the most injurious, nor the most costly section of the criminal 
class: that distinction is enjoyed by habitual, or professional, thieves. 
How numerous the class of professional thieves is, it would be impos- 
sible to say. They count by many thousands. Scattered throughout: 
the country, they form a net-work of veins by means of which all criminal 
knowledge circulates. In prison and out of it, in the lowly village lodging- 
house and in the Bay of Bermuda, “ doing their separates ” at Pentonville 
and among the rocks of Gibraltar, wherever they are they develop and 
increase criminal tendencies, and spread criminal knowledge. They are 
the preachers of thieving, the schoolmasters of dishonesty, and the 
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expounders of all roguery. They give the countryman finishing lessons 
as reward for his putting up jobs for them. The police have their Hue 
and Cry to prevent crime; but the professional thieves are every one of 
them a Hue and Cry for the diffusion of criminal knowledge and for the 
spread of crime. In the convict stations, the old professional thief is 
venerated by the young thieves in their first conviction. They gather 
round him to listen to his boastful stories; and as he tells of this neat 
trick and that, many a laugh rings over Bermuda Bay, and many a young 
hand resolves to be a hero in crime,—a second Jack Sheppard. The 
old thief will teach the young one almost all he knows, if he will 
be only docile and “pal” with him. It is no uncommon thing for a 
young thief, during the term of his penal servitude, to write down 
the lessons in the art which he receives from some old thief. He will 
read these explanations and study them until the tutor assures the 
pupil that he is master of the trick. In fact, the Advertisement Supple- 
ment of The Zimes is not half so useful a medium for commercial affairs, 
nor yet so successful for the diffusion of information, as are the profes- 
sional thieves as sources and means for the spread of criminal knowledge, 
and for the facilitating and encouragement of crime through all the land. 

Now how are we to understand and conquer professional thieves ? 
Police reports, reports of trials, and Blue-books help us little. These are 
valuable aids, but still they are official, and so of necessity limited and 
one-sided. Chaplains and prison officers could communicate much valu- 
able information, and in many instances they have done so. Still this is 
only part of the question ; it is only the thief under sentence, with as 
much of the thief at large as the criminal chooses to let out. Mr. May- 
hew’s book about ‘‘ Those who won’t work” is very useful, and although 
the nature of its topics excludes it from the family circle, it entitles its 
author to much consideration. The thieves told him something of their 
art, but they by no means gave him all their secrets; his book rather 
sketches the external life and circumstances of crime than dissects the 
system, so that the public may be prepared to grapple with the vast and 
subtle machinery of thievedom. 

Would that the professional thieves could be induced to come forward, 
and candidly tell us all about it. We shall never fully understand them 
until they explain themselves. Police, prison discipline, fence-masters, 
penal servitude, on each of these subjects a conference of old thieves, 
earnest and out-spoken, would speedily teach the public more than they 
can ever learn from associations for the promotion of social science, 
parliamentary committees, government commissioners, prison inspectors 
and police reports. 

Believing that we cannot understand people of any class or character 
unless we go among them, see them in their open hours of unreserved 
communication, and hear what they have to say for themselves, I have for 
some time past made the most of every opportunity of becoming acquainted, 
as a clergyman, with the origin, character, acts, and habits of professional 
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thieves; and I shall give my readers the benefit of what I have been 
able to gather. Conversing with thieves from different parts of the 
eountry who were unknown to each other, I have been able to test their 
truthfulness by various independent testimony; and I have found far more 
veracity and openness than could have been expected from such a class of 
vicious and degraded men. By degrees I have got from them the greater 
portion of their craft and mystery, from “ pricking the garter” to 
“ drilling a safe,” and from the sale of a stolen shirt to the disposal of the 
valuable booty which they occasionally obtain from the jewellers. Will 
they not be enraged by being shown up too much? Their answer is, 
“No! so long as you do not hurt us individually. There always have 
been plenty of flats to plunder, and there always will be. There will be 
enough thieving to be done in our time, whatever you may write; and 
the next generation must shift for themselves as we have done.” 

In reference to their origin, professional thieves may be classed as fol- 
lows:—1. Those who have been trained to it from their infancy. 2. 
Those who have taken to it through the connivance or neglect of their 
parents. 3. Those who have been driven to it from ill-usage. 4. Those 
who, from their childhood, have evinced a propensity to thieving, and 
taken to it because they liked it. 5. Those children who have forsaken 
their homes, have been forsaken by their parents, and have fallen into the 
hands of habitual thieves. 6. Youths whose parents have been imprisoned 
or transported, leaving their children entirely destitute. 7. Idle and dis- 
solute labourers and mechanics. 8. A few broken-down tradesmen and 
clerks who were once respectable. 9. Others who are very changeable 
and restless, are too idle to work, and have a strong passion for the adven- 
tures of crime. 10. Those who, after a first imprisonment, are forsaken 
by their friends, and can obtain no employment. 11. A few who, by 
degrees, get into it by the terrible pressure of poverty, and having once 
got into it, go on to the end. 12. A few from the stern severity of honest 
parents, who when a son or daughter has been led to a solitary act of 
theft, have shut the parental door upon them when they came out of 
prison, with the distinct intimation that they should not darken their 
father’s threshold again : a poor way of wiping out the family disgrace. 

Young hawkers, both boys and girls, frequently become professional 
thieves. They are first tempted to steal bits of metal or trifling articles 
of wearing-apparel which they see lying about the houses where they go 
to vend their wares, and having once begun the descent is easy. A thief 
writes to me—“TI have often sat in our public-houses of an evening in 
company with many other thieves. We have been in one of our better 
moods, and have talked about what first caused us to become thieves, and 
I have heard many a pitiful story. Many of them would say, ‘I never 
knew anything else; I have been at it all my life; and as E have lived so 
I must die?’ Another would say, ‘I could get no work after my first 
conviction; nobody would look at me; I could not starve, and was obliged 
to go on the cross.’ Another would say, ‘I began to sell oranges when I 
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was a boy, or what fruit might be in season; I could not always sell all I 
had, and sometimes I used to eat them. I durst not go home without the 
money. Then I used to steal something, and take it to the marine store 
dealer’s. The man would encourage me, and tell me to bring what I liked, 
and he would buy it of me. AsIgot on in thieving, I left home, and was 
soon polished off into a first-class wire.’ ” 

A few of what the thieves call the more respectable members of their 
fraternity, fence-masters, and the better sort of publicans in the thieves’ 
quarter, do all they can to keep their children out of crime, by sending 
them to school, or getting them into honester company as early as pos- 
sible. But while these unfortunate children do remain at home it is next 
to impossible to keep them out of mischief. They inevitably see and know 
a great deal of what is going on around them, and they soon long to be 
at it, and doing what they consider the clever and manly thing. Too 
often this ambition is industriously encouraged. Not unfrequently entire 
families are trained to dishonesty, and it has happened that nearly the 
whole of them have been in prison at the same time. The ragged schools 
do much to check those children whose parents incite them to steal, and 
a few beautiful instances have occurred in which the poor ragged-school 
scholar has refused to obey the unrighteous behests of his parents. 

The origin of female professional thieves is, in many respects, similar 
to that of males, and yet there is something in it sufficiently distinctive to 
merit a passing notice. They are the offspring of prostitutes, thieves, 
beggars, poor, cruel, and drunken parents, low shopkeepers in the thieves’ 
quarter, and hawkers. They get into it by degrees, much the same as 
boys do. The young girls begin with little things, and pass on to greater 
as they acquire confidence and skill, and as opportunities increase. If they 
have no one to train them in the first instance, they have not to wait 
long for their criminal education. ‘They soon get known to the older 
female thieves, and any signs of superior cunning and audacity they may 
show are never neglected. By-and-by the novice pairs off with some 
established thief, who completes her education, but generally she has 
suffered a great deal, and been in prison many times before it comes to 
this. Her end is generally the same as the man’s; consumption through 
drink, imprisonment, and unhealthy habits. 

In the days of old Fagan and Jonathan Wild young thieves were 
trained by means of wearing-apparel suspended on a line in a room with a 
bell attached to the cord, so that if they did not perform the exercise 
very adroitly the detector bell would ring. Now this method is antiquated 
and obsolete. The progress of intellect has made itself felt among 
professional thieves, and they go a much readier way to work with their 
pupils—adopting a simpler and more natural course of training. But 
thief-culture is not so distinct and systematic a branch of criminal life as 
some imagine. A few do little else except train boys and girls, but these 
are very few in number compared with the hosts of juvenile thieves who 
are constantly feeding the criminal market. Thief-trainers are some- 
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thing like dog-trainers. Here and there men keep kennels for the sole 
purpose of educating all sorts of dogs, sporting, fancy, house-dogs, 
and others. But where one dog is trained in this way, there are thousands 
of dcegs who are simply trained by their owners, or their owners’ keepers; 
while many dogs manage to go through the world without either educa- 
tion, manners, or style. It is just so with thieves. A few are trained by 
professional educators, the majority are trained by some thief who takes a 
fancy to them; or they are educated for crime by their parents. The 
ordinary and general training which boys and girls get refers to stealing 
small things from houses, shops, street stalls, warehouses, and neglected 
premises. They are taught to go two or three together, so that they may 
be of mutual assistance to each other. One will act as a “stall” to cover 
the working thief, and will run away with the booty, so that should the 
pilferer be detected, the stolen goods are not found upon him. These will 
also try pocket-handkerchiefs, and soon become expert in taking them. 

For a superior education the professional trainer, or coaching by a 
first-class thief in full practice, is necessary. On this head I am informed 
by an adept, ‘“ The juvenile is generally committed to stealing habitually 
before the professional thief will take him in hand. A boy cannot be 
thieving long without the fact becoming known to some established thief. 
In a theatre, in a shop, mostly in a crowd, the old thief sees the boy at 
work, and watches him very carefully. If the boy is sharp and steady 
over his business and is at all good-looking, the old thief will make 
friends with him. An arrangement is soon come to, and the boy goes to 
reside with his new friend. The first thing is to dress the boy very 
respectably, and teach him politeness and good manners as far as such a 
thing can be done. We try all we can to make him up so that he will 
pass for a very respectable school-boy. This pays best. It would never 
do to have him rough. People would be on their guard in a minute if he 
were not smooth and nice. We sometimes succeed in getting them up 
beautifully, and then we have what a thief likes, a young, innocent- 
looking, and lucrative deception. Pocket-picking is the boy’s first lesson, 
and he practises on his instructor, and on the woman who may reside with 
the thief. When he can quickly and quietly pick the pocket of his new 
friends, the woman takes him out, generally into some crowded shop. 
Here he probably succeeds well, gets pleased with his success, and 
warms to his work. After practising shops and crowds for some time, 
the woman ventures to take him out for single-handed and open work. 
He goes with her into the streets, and does a few easy cases in stealing 
pocket-handkerchiefs and purses. . The woman has nearly always most to 
do with the education of the boy. When she has done with him, the man 
takes him in hand, and they go out together. The boy has now become a 
single-handed street wire, and works with front and back stalls, 7. e. a man 
before and a man behind to cover him, to take the purses from him, 
and to get him out of trouble if he is suspected. They are always 
kind to the boy, for if not he would leave them. They feed him and 
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clothe him, and he wants for nothing. They give a little money; not too 

much, lest he should be foolish with it, and attract the attention of the 
police. The boy often gets sent to prison, and when he is liberated the 
thief meets him, and takes him home. As the boy gets older, he becomes 
independent of his trainers, and so he in turn pairs off and leaves them.” 
If the boy should attempt to leave his trainers too soon, they will frighten 
him by threatening to set the police upon him; nor do they scruple to 
carry out the threat. There is very little difference between the training 
of boys and of girls. Some idea of the amount of juvenile crime may be 
formed from the fact that in 1860, there were under sixteen years of age 
4,208 boys, known thieves and depredators; and 1,467 girls of the same 
age and character. 

There is a thieves’ quarter in all Jarge towns well known to the police, 
and better known to the thieves. They flourish, with kindred infamy, 
amidst a congeries of small rag-shops, Irishing shops, coffee-houses, beer- 
houses, spirit-shops, and lodging-houses for single men, with, of course, a 
tripe-seller, a bird-fancier, a fiddler to play at the thievedom carnivals, 
and a ragged school within hail. As the reader passes into the quarter in 
the day-time, he is struck by the strange physiognomy and attire of men 
and women, boys and girls. The children don’t play like other children; 
they lounge about, looking very suspicious and preternaturally sharp. 
The adults look seedy and sleepy, as if they had been up all night. They 
lounge about the doors, indulging in subdued laughter, and now and then 
call to one another across the street, or saunter listlessly through the 
quarter with their hands in their pockets. It is not often that depre- 
dations are committed here, unless some stranger chances to present a 
temptation too strong to be resisted. There are fights and brawls some- 
times, but not often. Half-a-dozen policemen are always about, sometimes 
looking as excited as sportsmen who have just flushed a woodcock, or 
wearing an air of languid weariness as if exhausted by expectation of a 
prize that never meant to come. In the afternoon, a few men and women, 
habitual thieves, drop in from different parts of the country—perhaps 
they are returned convicts, fresh from Gibraltar, Western Australia, or 
Bermuda. Nearly the whole of the houses hereabouts are nests of 
crime, notwithstanding the dinginess and quietude of their exterior. Ifa 
stranger enters one of their public-houses, and calls for a glass of ale, it 
will be given to him reluctantly; and if he is not off as soon as he has 
drunk his beer, some of the thieves will insult him, and drive him away; 
or they will go to the landlord, and say, “ What is that man? Is he 
square? If he is, send him away. We don’t want him, and we won't 
have it. If square people are allowed to come here, we shall take our 
custom somewhere else.” If circumstances should be favourable, the 
stranger will perhaps be cheated and gambled out of all his money, and 
then sent out of the house insulted as well as plundered. These public- 
houses are always, with scarcely an exception, kept by persons who have 
formerly belonged to the thieves’ organization in some one of its many 
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departments. According to the judicial statistics for 1860, there are 
4,938 beer-houses and public-houses resorted to by thieves and the 
infamous of the other sex. The thieves resort to these houses for the sake 
of society, security, and enjoyment. In the afternoon, very few of them 
are drunk; they pass away the time in gambling with dominoes, dice, and 
cards. Two detectives, perhaps, come in quietly, look round the rooms, 
and then pass out, without anything being said. Should a man whom 
they want be present in the rooms, they will give him a tap on the 
shoulder, and say, “ You are wanted; come with me.” The professional 
thief will generally accept this invitation to prison without any ado, making 
inquiries as he goes along as to what they want him for. Should there be 
an individual in the room, a stranger to the detectives, they will bid him 
stand up, and then, “ Take off your hat, sir:” this, that they may know 
him another day, and the thief obeys them as though he were a soldier 
under inspection on parade. 

The thieves are mostly dressed in a mean and slovenly way when 
they are off work; but when they go out on their criminal business, 
they dress well and become animated and brisk in their manner. There 
is very little plunder kept in the thieves’ quarter; they seldom take 
their acquisitions to their own homes, nor are the burglar’s tools often 
found about him; they are quietly stowed away in some unsuspected 
quarter and are brought out again only when they are wanted. Should 
a thief go into one of their public-houses with a stolen watch upon him, 
the company present would be very angry, and request him to leave them 
at once. ‘Don’t come here with it. Go and put it off. You may get 
us all into trouble if you stay here with that thimble upon you.” And 
away the thief goes to the fence-master, and the watch is turned into 
money probably in less than an hour after it has been purloined; and 
in another hour or two the “ fence” can, if he likes, melt the gold down, 
and dispose of the works. The thieves think it perfectly fair to cheat 
one another in gambling; they are proud of the feat. Sometimes they 
lose fifteen or twenty pounds at a sitting. They never carry much 
money about with them: they make the publican their banker, and he 
is generally faithful. No amount of success induces them to desist. 
However large the proceeds of a burglary or garotte, they still go on until 
they are caught and imprisoned. 

The majority of habitual thieves profess to believe the Bible, and to 
respect religion. They are not all drunkards. A few of them are mode- 
rate, steady, and even abstemious; in some instances they conceal their 
wickedness from their parents, if still living—visiting them occasionally 
and giving them money. Generally they are true to each other, but some- 
times they are treacherous;—though “rounding” or treachery is always 
spoken of very indignantly by them, and often severely, and even murder- 
ously punished. Their character in respect of violence and cruelty has 
been much ameliorated during the last fifteen or twenty years. They do 
not like resorting to violence if it can possibly be avoided. When the 
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stolen property is on them, they will fight to get away; but they do not 
in these times put old men and women on a blazing fire, and keep them 
there until they tell where their money is. The modern thief depends 
upon his skill for finding the cash, and, in fact, often knows where the 
stake is before he enters the house. Pistols are seldom carried by them; 
the weapon is generally a “neddy” or life-preserver. The professional 
thieves admit that they are wrong, but try to make out that they are no 
worse than some other folks: fraudulent bankers, for instance. A constant 
study of the newspapers, and especially the reports of criminal cases, con- 
vinces them that there are rogues in every sphere of life, and that thieves 
are not much worse than their neighbours. Professional thieves are not 
capable of sustained reasoning ; their intellects confuse rules and exceptions. 
Blinded by their own passions, they cannot see the difference between an 
honest life, and the exceptional instances which come under their notice 
in the courts of law. With the view of obtaining some insight into their 
moral nature, I bought a large number of their favourite criminal songs. 
It is not necessary to say anything about the obscene ditties, because these 
thieves relish in common with many fast young men who are not thieves. 
“The Female Transport,” ‘‘ When I go flimping through the Night,” 
‘‘The Transport’s Farewell,’ “Young Tyler and Robinson,’ “ The 
Female Smuggler,” “ Roger O’Hare,” “ The Famous Adventures of John 
Scott,” ‘ Bold Nevison the Highwayman,” “ Sketch of Roguery,” “ Mary 
Martin,” “Stark-naked Robbery,” ‘ Polly Oliver’s Rambles,” “ Jack 
Sheppard's Songs,” “The Cruel Miller,” “‘The Robbers of the Glen,” 
“Brennan on the Move,” ‘The Bloody Gardener’s Cruelty,” “‘ Death of 
Parker,” “The Female Poachers of Nottinghamshire,” “ Barnet Races,” 
“ Rufford Park Poachers "—these are their principal songs. An analysis 
of their sentiment is easily made ; they all more or less invest crime with 
false glory, colour it with unreal happiness, and give it by far too much 
good lick. It is some consolation to find that the more vicious songs are 
chiefly sung by the elder members of the guilty fraternity, and are slowly 
and surely passing into disuse. The younger thieves prefer sentimental 
airs, such as “ Gentle Annie,” and “Why did she leave him because he 
was poor.” “Little Nell” was for a long time a prodigious favourite. 
With the progress of this sentimental turn in musical matters we may 
fairly connect the fact that out of 836 cases of burglary and house-breaking 
committed or bailed for trial in 1860, only eight were attended with 
violence. 

The female thieves keep to picking up, pocket-picking, and the various 
methods of robbing shops and offices in the day. They are always con- 
nected with male thieves. How the male and female thief first come 
together is a question which need not occupy our attention, They meet 
and become acquainted in the course of criminal life, and are more 
constant to each other than one could expect. Great enmity subsists 
between female thieves and another class of vicious women. They spoil 
each other’s trade, and are nearly always quarreling, and trying to set the 
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police upon one another. A female thief prides herself on having her 
“mate” dressed well and showily, with plenty of money to spend ; and 
she will keep him in clover if she goes in rags. She drinks a good 
deal, and especially if she has no children; but she will only drink 
with her own partner: this is a point of honour among them. 
When he is in prison, she keeps herself, if not caught, and when he 
comes out, it is the delight of her heart to have some money ready 
for him. They often quarrel, and as often make it up again; but 
when either gets a long sentence, the other takes to some one else. 
Women are useful to the men in taking booty to the fence-master. Occa- 
sionally they assist at a burglary, and carry the instruments, though they 
never enter the house—remaining outside and keeping watch; they are 
then called crows. They are considered to make good scouts in the 
night, as less likely to attract the suspicions of the police. Female thieves 
are made more use of than formerly by the men in various ways of pilfer- 
ing and concealment. Passing base coin, shop-robbing, pocket-picking in 
places of worship, streets, crowds, and railways, are their chief employ- 
ment. Sometimes two women work together, or a man and woman, or 
two men and one woman, or one woman with one or two girls or boys. 

The professional language of thieves is peculiar to themselves. They 
use it for the sake of secrecy, from pride, from the influence of custom, and 
from the necessity of the case. Their own language conveys their mean- 
ing in many instances more clearly and fully than the modes of expression 
common among honest people. For instance, they have a technical use of 
the word “sweet.” Ifthey are attempting to rob, and the victim has no 
suspicion, they say he is “sweet.” Ifa person’s suspicions are roused, 
then they try “to sweeten him,” and to “keep him sweet” until their 
object is accomplished. Ifa thief wishes to tell you that you know all 
about a thing he will say, “ You have got the full strength of it.” Their 
cant contains some very old words, but it changes somewhat with each 
succeeding generation. The London thieves are the fountain and authority 
for all new cant. Some thief utters a comical and queer wcrd when in a 
state of excitement, and it is taken up and used by others, Here is a short 
cant letter written by a thief. 


Start, Jan. 27, 1862. 
Jerry, old chap, we have just been thundering lucky. We have just touched for 
a rattling stake of sugar at Brum, of a titman while he was getting on his prod. It 
is all in single pennifs on the England jug. The coppers were dead on sneaking for it. 
We shall get away as soon as we can, I think I shall let old Abraham the Sheeney 
have it, at four punt anda halfa nob. If you like, Jerry, I will send a few thickuns 
to bring you and your tamtart up to Start. When we touched for it, we had to get on 
the finger and thumb a few miles, We durst not get on the rattles in eir. 
Yours, Jerry, 


The following is a translation of the foregoing letter:— 
London, Jan. 27, 1862. 
Jerry, old chap, I have just got a large stake of money at Birmingham ; from a 
farmer on horseback, It is in 5/, notes on the Bank of England, The police were on 
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our track, and expected to take us for it. But we shall come away as soon as we 
possibly can do. I think I shall take them to Abraham, the Jew, and let him have 
the notes at 4/. 10s. each. If you like I will send you a few pounds to bring you and 
your Mrs, to London. When we got it we had to walk along the road for a few miles. 
We durst not get on the rails in the town,—Yours, JERRY. 


The professional thieves are so accustomed to their own words and 
phraseology that they cannot help using them, if engaged in a long con- 
versation with an honest person or a stranger. Nothing pleases the 
habitual thieves better than to make the ignorant convicts from the rural 
districts stare and wonder by rattling off their cant and slang. The back 
slang of the costermongers is said to have been in use about eighteen 
years; and for the last few years the professional thieves have had the 
use of it. This back slang consists in spelling and pronouncing the words 
backwards; for instance, woman is pronounced namow. They also alter a 
letter or two, and add something to the end of the words. These endings 
seem like the recollections of an uneducated person, who has heard French 
and Italian spoken. Here is an example of the way in which they some- 
times write to one another in prison when they succeed in corrupting 
the warders :— 

Eenjary, Edesla; Oljau Hutbo. I iteri ease yew inesli ot hoo ingopetho attha 
isthe yam indfi althaw indgo eritspir evesle all elware at esentpre. I alsha omecoo 
antha isitva hoo torromow, and ringbra omeso axma ithmewa, antha omeso nose, 
antha omeso uggersho. ialsha ivitga toayeth screw atha ewe hatgawu iteri rofyou, 
ewe hav unghimslow emaja,—Yours, Nrp. 


Being interpreted, this letter reads thus:— 


Leeds, January. John Bull, I write these few lines to you, hoping that this may 
find you in good spirits, as it leaves us all well at present. I shall come and visit you 
to-morrow, and bring you some rum, some tobacco, and some money. I shall give it 
to the officer we have got to rights for you. We have given him 1. 


What with this mongrel back slang and their own cant, the old thieves 
can talk for hours without the uninitiated being able to form the slightest 
idea of what it is all about. The thieves are very fond of their own 
proverbs and sayings. They have not many maxims, but they are in 
constant use. A garotter says, “The bigger the man the better the 
mark.” “Flats graft for guns,” 7. e. honest men work for thieves. Honest 
people maintain thieves in prison, and when they are at large. 

Show a parson a shovel and he will begin to cry; 
Ask a thief to work, and he will feign to die. 

Every professional thief is considered as belonging to the branch of 
thieving in which he excels the most, and he is named after it: a wire, a 
flimper, a snyde pitcher, a magsman, or a cracksman, as the case may be. 
But while he generally keeps to his own line of business he by no means 
confines himself to it, An habitual thief knows the whole round of crime, 
Pickpockets and burglars are the steadiest to their own department. 

All professional thieves are great travellers, especially the pickpockets, 
who, in some instances, work very hard indeed, being up for the earliest 
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trains in the morning, and out for the latest at night. The first-class 
thieves do not confine themselves to Britain. They work the Dover 
packets, and visit the Lakes of Killarney. They go on the Manchester 
Exchange, and sleep in the hotels of New York. They know the way to 
the Liverpool Docks, and “wire” in the streets of Paris. They generally go 
on the Continent in the spring, and remain there until the races and fairs 
are coming off in England. The London mobs go down to Manchester in 
December, there being a large number of commercial men about the town 
at that time. The Manchester men will go to London when they are out- 
lawed ;—the Liverpool mobs to Manchester ;—the Birmingham mobs to 
Bristol and Wales. Scotch thieves go into the North of England. Irish 
thieves come into England in the summer for the fairs and races. In the 
latter end of April and the beginning of May, the London mobs do the 
May meetings of Exeter Hall and other places; and then start for Wales 
and the Midland counties, as the fairs are coming on about that time. 
The pickpockets are always at work, travelling night or day, or both as it 
may suit them. The migration of thieves into Wales takes place from 
March up to May; the time of the fairs. Cardiff is the last place visited 
for Llandaff fair. The thieves are fond of royal progresses, and follow 
the Queen everywhere. After the races and fairs are over, the magsmen, or 
thieves’ gamblers, go to different towns, and make up mobs for the winter. 

The formation of the mobs or gangs can soon be explained. In the 
case of boys, they are thrown together by accidental circumstances, or 
form a casual acquaintance, or live near to each other, or meet when 
coming out of prison together. They work with each other until broken 
up and scattered by sickness, imprisonment, death, change of residence, or 
their locality getting too hot for them. The adult mobs will number any 
thing from four to twenty. They get to know each other in prison, on 
public works, on the convict ship and foreign stations, by passing their 
leisure hours in the public-houses. A gang will include all sort of thieves. 
They will work one town until the police press them closely, and they 
becoming too notorious, are obliged to make themselves scarce; or 
perhaps the gang will break up by some going to one town and some to 
another. Occasionally the whole gang will move about from town to 
town, and keep together for a long time. When they go to races and 
fairs they settle beforehand what part each shall take, and where their 
meeting places shall be. They will work with no strangers. They must 
be introduced by some one known to both. They will not work with 
occasional thieves if they can help it; or if they do they will put the 
heaviest and the dirtiest work upon them. The gangs are broken up in a 
variety of ways. Sometimes they betray one another to the police and so 
get dispersed. Sometimes they quarrel about the spoil. “ What do you 
mean ?” said I once to a thief, as he talked of these quarrels. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “ it is shameful work ; they play Ananias and Sapphira, and whip 
the Apostles. “ What do you mean by that?” I replied. “Keeping 
back part of the price, sir.” Wandering like shoals of fish, responsible to 
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nobody, scattering and changing by a thousand accidental circumstances, 
we can learn little of these gangs. In their wanderings they fall in 
with other shoals, and some get lost, and some are famished to death, 
and some are poached, and some get hooked. I suppose I must say a 
word or two about the black-faced mobs. They are chiefly navvies and 
second-class thieves who blacken their faces. First-class thieves never do 
it except occasionally when it is a “ put-up job” and there is a heavy 
stake of money, jewellery, or plate. In these cases they use crapes, arm 
theraselves, and will resort to violence, though not with intent to murder. 
When the different mobs are moving about in large towns they occasionally 
meet, and cross each other’s path, when the salutation is as follows :— 
“‘ Are you out on speculation? Where are you going?” The answer: 
“We are going a flimping, buzzing, cracking, tooling, wireing, and away 
we go.” This means they are ready for anything that turns up. Each 


* gang has its esprit de corps. There is a great deal of rivalry among them, 


and they are envious and jealous of one another. All their ambition is, 
which can do the most profitable, the quickest, the cleverest, and the most 
daring things. A thief once said to me, “Sir, they would send out 
advertisements challenging one another, if they durst. They would be 
as fond of puffing and running one another down as the shopkeepers are.” 

The first-class thieves, or “tip toppers,” never enter the thieves’ 
quarter if they can help it; they take furnished apartments in some quiet 
and respectable part of the town. Towards their neighbours they are fair- 
spoken, civil, honest gentlemen, and go on quietly and steadily until they 
change their residence, quarrel with their wives, or are disturbed by the 
police. These first-class thieves always “go in” for very high stakes, and 
will have nothing to do with petty affairs. They will not associate with 
thieves of the second or third order. The reader will remember the case 
of Agar, who was the chief man in the bullion robbery of the South-east- 
ern Railway in 1855. Well, Agar was one of these first-class thieves. A 
first-class thief will wear no stolen clothes. He is naturally clever, has 
received most of his education in prison, and rises to be A 1 by his talents, 
moderation, and polish. He does his work quietly and neatly, and leaves 
no more traces of his-handiwork behind him than he can possibly help. 
He knows all the detectives, but he takes care that they don’t known him. 
He will have nothing to do with goods, clothes, and provisions. Plate, 
jewellery, cash, or bank-notes, alone tempt him. He is clever enough to 
pick a pocket without the assistance of either front or back stalls. He can 
take a pocket-book from the inside of your waistcoat as quick as lightning, 
and get a long way out of danger before the treasure is missed. He 
delights to go on ’Change, where his respectable appearance and quiet 
bearing enable him to pass without suspicion. He goes to the Bank, takes 
a genuine 10/. Bank of England note, and asks for change, and puts his 
name on the back in a business-like manner; but he contrives to rob some- 
body by means of the insight into people’s purses which he obtains 
while he stands carelessly changing his note, and seeming to be looking 
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at nobody. The first-class thief knows a good bottle of wine, and a good 
hotel; if he can help it he will drink no inferior stuff, and stay at no 
inferior place. He likes to keep a few diamonds by him as a resource in 
extremity. If your house has been robbed, you can easily tell whether a 
first-class thief has been there. He will not break and tear down every- 
thing that comes to his hands. He will unlock everything he can, but if 
a lock is refractory and awkward he breaks it open. He will not stay 
eating and drinking in the house he has burglariously entered, though he 
will have pleasure in cracking a bottle of good wine, and drinking the 
health of his sleeping host and the family up-stairs. But he goes for 
plunder, and not for eating and drinking. He does that after the booty 
has gone to the “ fence,” and he is safe housed in his quarters. There, 
before a good blazing fire, and a tankard of good ale, he will talk fast 
enough about the exploit, as a sportsman does about his first of September, 
or the soldier about the last battle, or a Member of the Commons House 
of Parliament in the smoking-room, quizzing the last debate. 

When a first-class thief is disabled, either by accident, bad health, or 
nervousness, brought on by habitual drunkenness, he can still be of use to 
the thieves. He is the gobetween for those who escape from a robbery, 
and those who are apprehended in consequence of it. He will communi- 
cate between the one and the other, see the lawyer, get ready for the trial, 
and look up the “‘ snyde witnesses.” He can also attend the different criminal 
courts, and carry and fetch any information that may be of use. 

Close to the first-class thieves, and yet not of them, is another class of 
men. Broken-down respectable people, artists and tradesmen, lawyers’ 
clerks, and commercial clerks, who, although they can never thoroughly 
learn the art of thieving, nevertheless get among the thieves, and are of 
great use to them. This class of men make very good “stalls.” They 
have no thieves’ ways or manner with them, and therefore people are off 
their guard. They are good assistants at forging, drawing up false scrip 
and sham commercial bills; they are equally useful in passing cheques, 
bills, and bankers’ drafts. 

The professional thieves have a miserable time of it. They spend half 
their time in prison, and always reckon on doing so. They are never 
sure of safety for an hour together. The very next policeman they meet 
may apprehend them, and out of that apprehension there may grow for 
them ten or fifteen bitter years of penal servitude. In 1860, 1,030 males, 
and 618 female thieves had been five times in prison. Seven times, and 
above five—1,122 males, 857 females. Ten times and above seven— 
622 males, 584 males. Above ten times—825 males, 2,584 females. This 
last item shows an enormous number of females. It is partly, if not chiefly 
made up of cases of drunkenness and abuse of the police. But these statis- 
tics are poor guides for ascertaining the number of times a professional thief 
has been in prison. He wanders all over the country, and gets many 
sentences, of which nothing is ever known to the police, so as to enable 
them to bring all his convictions home to him. A professional thief of 
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any standing has been in all the leading English prisons. He can tell 
the character of the chaplain and officers, recite the prison rules, knows all 
about the diet, and many other things, which must not be recorded here. 

The criminal knowledge of habitual thieves is astounding. They 
know something of every notorious culprit, every important trial or robbery 
for the last five-and-twenty years. So far as their own practices are 
concerned, they are well informed on criminal law; but that avails little 
to mitigate the ills of a life which, from its nature, must be very much 
made up of hardship and misery. Thieving is always a losing game. The 
money they get never does them any good; it never stays with them. It 
all goes in gambling, debauchery, and law expenses. They betray and 
are betrayed. All men shun them; and if many could have their way 
they would make short work of the professional thieves by having them 
all shot. They are miserable and accursed in their relation to society, 
and they are miserable and accursed in themselves. Few ever reform, or 
ever mean todo. We have already explained why they persevere in a 
course that must and does lead to destruction. For the most part they 
can do nothing else, they have learned no trade. In 1860 there were no 
fewer than 18,949 persons committed to prison who described themselves 
as having no occupation. Even if people would employ them, they are 
too idle, nor could they get money by honest means fast enough to satisfy 
their wants. Nearly all habitual thieves, male and female, die of con- 
sumption, and under or about thirty-five years of age. Drink, debauchery, 
irregular hours, the sudden transitions from luxuries to a low prison diet— 
these things soon kill them off. The largest decrease in the number of 
persons committed to prison is among those who are between thirty and 
forty years of age. In 1860 there were in prison 19,555 persons who were 
from thirty to forty years old; but there were only 11,448 persons in 
prison who were from forty to fifty years old, showing a decrease of 7,807. 
Again, in 1860 there were 33,048 persons in prison who were from 
twenty-one to thirty years of age. But in that same year of 1860, there 
were only 2,685 persons in prison above sixty years of age ; showing a 
falling-off between the ages of twenty-one and sixty of no less than 
30,363. What has become ofall these people, and how is this great falling- 
off to be accounted for? In many instances reformation sets in, and the 
offenders break the laws no more—in others, death doubtless comes accord- 
ing to the course of nature; but these items do not settle the account. 
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Indian Cotton and its Supply. 


TE question of whence England is in future to obtain an adequate supply 
of cotton is fast becoming one of very serious import. Starvation stares 
some six millions of our fellow-countrymen in the face, and there appears 
no probability of any speedy reversion to the old source being possible. 
In the alarm created by the sudden cessation in the supply of the raw 
material from the Southern States of America, inquiry was set on foot in 
every conceivable direction, and the attention of some one or other of the 
numerous people interested in the subject was directed to nearly every 
known quarter of the globe. In the search after cotton, or a substitute for 
it, India was, of course, not forgotten. Indeed it was to that quarter that 
most attention was in the first instance given, and a record of all the steps 
taken by those requiring, or professing to require, the staple, of the 
resolutions passed, and theories started, would fill no ordinary-sized 
volume. It is not, however, what has been done, but what has been left 
undone, that will, at this hour, prove of most general interest—not either 
what has been neglected in various directions, so much as what has escaped 
attention in one. Until the cessation of the supply of cotton from New 
Orleans occurred, it was generally supposed that the cotton produced in 
India was not adapted to the English market, notwithstanding that it was 
in this very staple that British manufacturers first essayed to compete 
with, and ultimately surpassed, in their productions, the once widely 
renowned fabrics of the Indian looms. It was with cotton derived from 
India that Wyatt, Paul, Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton first pro- 
duced those yarns with the machinery they severally invented or perfected, 
which rendered success so complete as to banish from the minds of British 
manufacturers all fear of the competition of Indian goods. How, then, it 
may be asked, is it that New Orleans cotton should now hold so much 
higher a position in the estimation of British mill-owners? The reasons 
assigned are many, but the most important of all is the superior cleanli- 
ness of the American staple, which renders its conversion into yarn much 
less difficult and with very considerable less waste—a result of no trifling 
importance. When it is considered that the produce in yarn of a pound of 
American cotton averages thirteen and a half-ounces, while that of a 
pound of Surat is but twelve ounces, it will be no matter of surprise that 
the one should be preferred to the other: and when to this is added the 
fact that the spinners obtain threepence halfpenny for converting a pound 
of Surat cotton into yarn, while for the yarn from American cotton they 
receive but threepence farthing, the only wonder is that Indian cotton has 
been used at all while American was obtainable. This will at once 
account for the low prices realized for Indian cotton when American was 
offering, and for the general disregard in which it was held prior to the 
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present crisis. The only reason, in fact, for making any use of Indian 
cotton was for mixing it with American kinds of bad or inferior colour ; 
Indian cotton being always of a rich creamy white. It was, moreover, for 
some time objected that the shortness of staple of the ordinary varieties of 
Indian cotton rendered them unfit for use in the machinery adapted for 
spinning the American fibre—that it was, in fact, so short that it blew 
off the machinery. This objection to some extent still remains, and will 
continue to do so, unless the demand for Indian cotton becomes not only 
general but permanent, inducing thereby greater care in its production. 
But, after all, so long as the staple is strong, clean, even, and of good 
colour, shortness of fibre alone will never exclude it from the mills, for 
it is now found quite possible, the necessity having arisen for so doing, 
to adapt the cotton-spinning machinery at present in use to the working 
up staples of the shortest description. 

The defects in Indian cotton, which have militated so much against 
its use, are quite capable of correction ; and that they are so, is proved 
by the very superior condition in which recent supplies have reached the 
home markets. As already shown, the chief defect of all is the foul and 
adulterated state in which the raw material is baled. This arises 
from various causes, all of which, however, are traceable to the 
exceedingly low price it commands, and the numerous hands through 
which it passes, from its gathering to its final shipment for England, and 
to all of which some portion adheres. The only remedy for this is 
to be found in the employment of European agency in direct and im- 
mediate communication with the ryot or cultivator, and in the offer of 
such an advance of price as to place cotton on an equality with cereals in 
the profits its cultivation shall return to the grower. 

As proof of how comparatively unremunerative a crop cotton is to the 
ryot, at the price paid just prior to the present crisis, it may not be unin- 
teresting to contrast the cost of cultivation of an acre of first-class land of 
cotton with that of one of the lowest order of cereals, jawarree (maize) : 


In the first case :— £ ad. 
The rent of an acre of first-class landis. . * -e. jenp ley”) eke LO aeee 
Cost ofseed . we . yee ‘ ° - 00 9 
» cultivation, tillage, ‘&e, ° ; . . ° ° . ° 0 2 6 
» partial weeding once. . . . . . . 0 1 6 
» picking (actually paid in kind) . . . 0 5 6 
» Cleaning the cotton by churka (also quecdly paid for i in kind) » +. & 6.4 
Total cost of cultivation, &c. 015 93 


Yuevp. 
520 Ibs. of cotton, which, when passed through the churka, will return 
130 lbs. of clean cotton, the average value of which on the field is 
rr . . b 3b+s 
380 lbs. of seed, which sells as food for ontile, at an average getie of 57 Ibs. 
jane gs Ce ey Se es re, OS 


Total return toryot . ° 18 4 
From which deduct cost of land, cultivation, clearing, &c. as gh erg 


And a clear profit will be leftof 012 6% 
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Take now the jawarree in similar manner :— 


£ ad. 

Rent of an acre of first-class land . mht Tegel Engh, ° ° ° 04 9 
Cost of 28 lbs. of seed ° i siete ae Pe ee ‘ - O O 10} 
a I ee i ee ee ee Po tt 

»  Yeaping . » . Se a ee ee ee ° ~ © 3-0 
» garnering . “ . ° ° ° ° ° ° 0 4 3% 

» threshing > ‘ ° os . ° ° ° oss 
» Winnowing . ° . . e . ° . e . . 0 2 24 
Total cost of cultivation, &c. 018 7} 
Yre.p, 

27 quarters of grain, at 10}d. . 2 ; ; <a e 
275 bundles of stalks for feeding euliie, at 6s. ow 100 ot" 4.” se9Ogyo ei pes 
Totalretun , . . . 20 1} 
Deduct cost of land, cultivation, &c,. . . .«.« . « « «»« O18 7 






Total profit, . .« - 1 4 6 


Which shows a balance of profit in favour of the lowest description of cereal of no less 
than 8s. 113d., equal to an excess of just fifty per cent. 


With such results as are here arrived at, it may naturally be asked, why 
then does the ryot cultivate cotton at all? For this there are two reasons: 
one, that under the system at present, or till lately pursued, the cotton crop 
gave the ryot but little trouble, and as it does not exhaust the soil as 
much as cereal crops, it is sown on land that would otherwise lie fallow. 
Secondly, the ryot is nearly in every case a necessitous man. He needs 
an advance of money to enable him to prepare his land for the recep- 
tion of seed, as well as to procure the seed itself. This money he can 
alone obtain from the village produce-merchant, who can make a good 
profit out of the cotton, though the ryot cannot, and he will make no 
advance in consequence, except on the understanding that a certain area 
of the borrower’s farm is laid down with that staple. It is, therefore, to 
some extent under compulsion that cotton is grown, though there are some 
parts of India where, from the nature of the soil, cotton is the most remune- 
rative crop which can be grown upon it. In the generality of cases it is, 
however, as here stated. 

One of the causes of the foul state in which Indian cotton has hitherto 
found its way to our markets is to be traced to the following system. The 
mahjun (banker, grain-merchant, and general dealer) takes the cotton from 
the ryot by weight. If he sells it again it is by weight also, but if, as is 
usually the case, when obtained for home consumption, he makes it over 
to the spinner, and from him to the weaver, he receives it back converted 
into cloth, which he takes, not by the yard, but by the weight, allowing 
of course a certain deduction from the quantity of cotton given, as waste. 
The loss then, in any case, whatever it may be, is not borne by the 
mahjun, but by those through whose hands it passes; it is consequently of 
little object to him to obtain a clean staple from the ryot. When it is 
considered, however, that in addition to the impurities which have adhered 
to the cotton either in the field. in its culling, or in its removal, every 
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broker, weigher, or packer, through whose hands it passes, filches a pound 
as his perquisite, and makes up the weight with some foreign substance, 
there can be no longer cause for any surprise that the staple should be as 
foul as it is unfortunately found to be. To correct this the European 
must make his purchases direct from the ryot; he must be present to 
advance him the requisite cash to enable him to hire ploughs and pur- 
chase seed; to superintend the growing of the cotton; and, by paying him 
a halfpenny or a penny a pound more than the usual market rate, to 
induce him to adopt the system recommended by his employer in the 
raising, picking, and cleaning of his cotton. This does not appear difficult 
of accomplishment; but who will run the risk, unless secure of a market, 
notwithstanding that these corrections are all that is requisite to remove any 
objections now existing to the use of Indian cotton? The European would 
be but serving his own interests in seeing that the cotton he purchased was 
clean and pure; and, packed and screwed by him, all chances of ultimate 
deterioration in transit to the port of shipment would be avoided. 

The chief cotton-fields of India are in the Bengal and Bombay Pre- 
sidencies, and in Central India. In Bengal, the Doab, or that tract of 
country situated between the Ganges and Jumna rivers, is the district 
wherein the best cotton is grown. Some is produced in Oude, but as yet 
simply as a speculation arising out of the present crisis in this country. The 
same may be said of the cotton raised in the Punjaub, and of the experiments 
in the Soonderbunds of Lower Bengal, which have been attended with such 
favourable results. In Bombay, the chief cotton-producing districts lie 
immediately on the sea, or just inland of the Ghauts, and are Broach, Can- 
deish, the Southern Concan, and Dharwar. In Central India are situated 
the far-famed cotton-fields of Nagpore and Berar. In Madras, too, 
cotton is produced, but in comparatively small quantities, Tinnevelly, 
Coimbatore, and Bellary being the most important districts. Dharwar is 
now well known as the scene of those experiments undertaken with the 
object of introducing the cultivation of New Orleans cotton into India, and 
of improving the indigenous plant, which were carried on so perseveringly 
and at so great a cost by the late Court of Directors. The sawginned 
cotton of Dharwar has long held a favourable place in the Liverpool 
market, and but for the nefarious practices of native dealers and traders 
at Bombay would have attained to even a higher position than it now 
occupies. The cotton which reaches England as sawginned Dharwar is 
generally supposed to have been raised from New Orleans seed, but it is, 
in fact, only in part so, for it has been fourd that by paying strict atten- 
tion to the ordinary indigenous varieties in their cultivation, by careful 
weeding, attention to the plants, watering, and care bestowed in the pick- 
ing, to prevent the gathering up of soil with the pods or balls, results 
more satisfactory are arrived at than even with the produce of imported 
New Orleans seed. Improvement in the culture of indigenous cotton is 
attended with results but little contemplated a few short years ago; but 
as any interference with established usage is invariably attended with 
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increased outlay in India, it requires a higher price than ordinary, and a 
safe market, to justify departure from established practice. These have 
hitherto been wanting; that they may not continue so is the object the 
writer has in view. As an example of the results attainable from ordi- 
nary care being paid to the requirements of the commonest description of 
Nagpore cotton, the following facts are given, as they cannot fail, not 
only to be of interest, but to point out the course which may, as a rule, 
be successfully adopted in the endeavour to improve the several varieties 
of Gossypium Indicum. When the news first reached India that the 
supply of cotton from America was likely to cease, an English gentleman, 
who had been despatched to Nagpore by a mercantile firm in one of the 
Presidency cities for the purchase of produce generally, hearing the nume- 
rous suggestions which were hazarded for the improvement of the staple 
of Indian cotton, purchased on his own account from the native cultiva- 
tors a field of a few acres’ extent, in which the cotton-plants were just 
breaking through the earth. This field was situated near to the bank of 
a water-course, and was on three sides surrounded by the cotton-fields of 
the cultivators from whom he had made his purchase. While his neigh- 
bours left their plants to the care of Providence alone, he paid every 
attention to his. He had them carefully weeded, and when they pro- 
mised to grow to wood he carefully nipped off the ends of the main 
branches, causing them thereby to throw off lateral shoots. By these 
means not only were his plants caused to increase wonderfully in size, but 
to show every prospect of producing a large and healthy crop. The 
loosening of the soil at the roots of the plants enabled the stems to expand, 
and gave them health and vigour, and where they showed an inclination 
to bud, an adequate supply of water to the roots materially aided nature. 

The result of this judicious treatment was soon made apparent. The 
plants were speedily covered with blossoms, promising a yield of cotton 
far in excess of his most sanguine expectations. Nor were they disap- 
pointed, for the return of cotton was treble that of his neighbours’ fields. 
Moreover, the staple was stronger, longer, and more even than any pre- 
viously produced in Nagpore, or than that from his neighbours’ plants. 
From the seed of these plants he selected the most promising, and sowing 
them the second year, and attending the plants grown therefrom with similar 
care, he had the satisfaction of seeing his efforts crowned with the 
utmost success—the cotton produced in the second year being in every 
respect equal to the best New Orleans, and surpassing it in delicacy and 
brilliancy of colour. 

From this it is clearly evident that the indigenous cotton of India is 
quite capable of being improved, and to such extent as in time to rival 
in every respect the staple which in the present day is in such repute 
with British manufacturers. 

Although there are several varieties of Gossypium produced in India, 
including that raised from Sea Island, Egyptian, and New Orleans seed, as 
a rule but two recognized descriptions are exported thence to this country. 
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These two are the Dharwar cotton, partly raised from exotic seed, and 
Surats, under which head, with some few exceptions, every description of 
indigenous cotton may be said to be included. In Bombay, no matter 
whence the cotton arrives, whether by native boats from the ports on the 
coast south of Bombay, or through the Western Ghauts from Broach, 
Candeish, the Southern Mahratta country, and Western Berar, all are 
dubbed Surats, and sold as such. The cotton from the Gangetic Doab 
is to a small extent exported to China, but, together with that from 
Eastern Nagpore, is chiefly consumed in the towns of Bengal and in the 
Jubbulpore School of Industry. 

At thg present moment the best descriptions of cotton raised in India 
are those which, under European superintendence, are being grown at 
Dharwar, in Tinnevelly, Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency, in Nag- 
pore, and in the Soonderbunds of Bengal. The produce of the former 
place is too well known to require further notice than it has already met 
with in these pages. The efforts now being directed to the subject 
in Madras have as yet achieved but little, though their success, as 
far as it has gone, is of good promise; while in Nagpore and the 
Soonderbunds success has been so marked as to hold out hopes that when 
the present crop is gathered and finds its way to this country, the question 
of India’s capability to produce cotton equal in every respect to the 
ordinary New Orleans staple will be set at rest for ever. The system 
pursued by the gentleman alluded to in Nagpore is already detailed; that 
followed in the Soonderbunds is in many respects similar, the differ- 
ence in locality, soil, and climate being taken into consideration. The 
soil of the Soonderbunds somewhat resembles that of the Sea Islands on 
the east coast of Georgia in the Southern States of America, and has been 
found admirably suited for the production of cotton from Egyptian and 
even Sea Island seed. For the most part the Soonderbunds lie low, and 
are subject at certain seasons of the year to inundation. The system 
pursued there is to dam out the water, that is to say, during the dry 
season to raise embankments sufficient to stay the overflow of any 
unusually high tide or sudden rising of the water in the numerous water- 
ways which intersect them. The seed is sown just prior to the cessation 
of the annual rains, and after the rain-water collected within the em- 
banked area has been let off by means of sluices. The plants are raised 
in rows and on slightly elevated ridges, to prevent any superfluous moisture, 
destroying the seed before it germinates, or the young plants. The earth 
about the roots is never allowed to cake, and when the plants are about to 
blossom they are freely watered from the adjacent streams. With such 
care bestowed upon the plants, the yield of cotton has already proved 
unexpectedly large, while the fibre has been at once of good length, strong, 
even, and of that exquisite creamy white peculiar to Indian cotton. 

It is not to be anticipated that any large quantity of this staple will 
reach England; but little more than a large sample of the improved 
indigenous cotton can be expected from any quarter, for the risk to the 
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cultivator, or to those rather who have ventured their money upon it, is 
great. From the Soonderbunds of Bengal, where carriage is obtainable by 
water to Calcutta at all times of the year, the distance trifling, and the 
cost of transit small, nothing like the outlay that is essential in localities 
more remote from the coast is called for. The cotton grown in the Soon- 
derbunds may be forwarded to Calcutta loosely packed in gunnies (sack- 
cloth), and there screwed and packed for exportation, the care in the 
picking and ginning ensured by European superintendence securing to it 
cleanliness and freedom from adulteration. In other places it is not so, 
however, the distance it has to travel rendering such a mode of procedure 
out of the question. To adopt it would entail a loss of nearly half the 
cotton during its transit, and the destruction of the remainder by the 
introduction of impurities to make up the weight of that stolen. It is 
indispensable, therefore, to ensure the cleanliness of the staple, that it 
should be picked, ginned, screwed and packed under European supervision, 
and that the three latter operations should be conducted in the vicinity of 
the former. To do this necessarily involves very considerable outlay, for 
screw-houses, presses, ginning and cleaning machinery, and other appa- 
ratus. And when it is borne in mind that the ruins of former works of 
a similar kind yet rear their heads in many of the cotton-fields of India, 
as mementos of the greater ruin which overwhelmed those engaged in the 
trade in past years, it will no longer be matter for surprise that those who 
see these records of failure should decline to embark, without some 
security against loss, in that which has already proved the commercial 
death of many. To induce those who, from their knowledge of India and 
their influence with the people, are the best qualified to embark in an 
undertaking of otherwise doubtful gain, it will be necessary in the first 
place that those requiring cotton undertake to purchase a given quantity 
of stipulated quality year by year for a stated period. It is not necessary 
that the price offered should be anything approaching that which at 
present rules. It has already been shown that the cultivator has a profit 
on his crop at 2d. a pound. If the price be raised 50 per cent., it will 
place his cotton crop on a par with jawarree, and will admit of his giving 
it very much more attention than heretofore. Supposing the rates of 
transit to remain what they may now be said to be (but when the various 
measures for facilitating intercourse with the interior, which are now in 
progress, are brought to completion, they will be very greatly reduced), 
the following calculation will clearly point to the price which will be 
needed to make the supplying of cotton to England at once remunerative 
and attractive, both to the grower and dealer:— 


Cost per Ib. of clean cotton 

Half screwing, baling, insurance, conveyance to port, rr commission . 

Expenses at port of shipping, ateres freight, shipping “ane and 
marine insurance : 


Landing charges, brokerage, commission, &e. &e. in England 
Total 
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From this it is evident that 6d.a pound will pay; and with a guarantee 
for a specified period at this price for cotton of a fair and marketable 
quality, clean, of good colour, and even staple, there need be no fear of any 
scarcity of cotton in the market. 

In the course of a short time, however, 54d. and even 5d. per Ib. 
may be sufficient, if that price can be relied on, to induce large shipments 
to England; but there must be no doubt about its being realized, or England 
will still be left without the staple she needs. The cause of the possibility 
arising for this reduction being made in the price above given is to be 
found in the improved means of transit which are day by day being 
opened out. The cotton from the districts in the Bombay presidency is 


already finding its way to that port by the various railways intersecting 


the western portion of the peninsula, The Bombay and Baroda line taps 
Candeish and Broach. The Great Peninsula of India line will shortly 
convey the produce of Western Berar to Bombay; while the railway running 
southward through Sholapore offers a means of transport for all the cotton 
grown in the southern Mahratta country and the western districts of 
Hydrabad. The new port of Sedashaghur will admit of the entire produce 
of Dharwar and the Raichore Doab being shipped direct to England. 

The works on the river Godavery, as they approach completion, offer a 
means of transport at once cheap and easy for the conveyance of the cotton 
of Nagpore and Eastern Berar to the port of Coringa on the Coromandel 
coast; and the East Indian Railway and the steamers on the Ganges 
already afford expeditious means for transporting the cotton of the Jumna 
and Gangetic Doab and Oude to Calcutta. With these means of transit 
available, it needs but screw-houses and cleaning machinery, aided by 
European energy and enterprise, to carry out to the full those improve- 
ments in the quality and condition of Indian cotton which have already 
been proved practicable by skilful and scientific men. 

Many doubts have been expressed of late as to the capability of India 
to fill up the hiatus caused by the cessation of the supply of cotton 
from America. These doubts have arisen, because those who take upon 
themselves to enlighten their fellow-sufferers from the absence of a supply 
of cotton adequate to their requirements, are either ignorant of the demand 
that exists for the raw material in India itself, or have failed to inquire 
where enlightenment was obtainable. Some men have boldly asserted 
that the area at present devoted to the production of cotton cannot be 
extended without fatally curtailing that on which substances used as food 
are raised. There are two ways in which these arguments may be met. 
One by showing that if by offering increased rates for cotton they can 
draw from the country all that is produced therein, and so shut up the 
native manufactures, they, of necessity, both enrich the people and force 
upon them their own productions. Thus, by offering a higher price for 
the raw material, not only will they secure an increased supply thereof 
for themselves, but will actually open a market for their own goods larger 
than all Europe at the present time offers. 
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The other method by which these sceptics may be silenced is by 
referring to the customs returns of India of some forty years ago, ere land 

transit duties were altogether abolished. If this be done, it will be ascer- 

tained that the revenue derived from cotton which passed the frontier into 

Lower Bengal from the Upper Provinces of India, including that which 

found its way from Nagpore, vid Jubbulpore, to Mirzapore and the Doab, 

was no less than 500,000/., annually realized by a duty of one shilling 

upon every maund of eighty pounds, which shows an annual export from 

those provinces of 800,000,000 Ibs. of cotton, which, taking the bale at 

300 lbs., gives 2,666,000 bales. This, then, was the annual export from 

one province and a portion of another forty years ago. It is not, however, 

to be understood that the whole of this cotton found its way to sea: very 
far from it was the case. Patna alone consumed a very considerable 
portion of it, as did likewise Morshedabad and Dacca; it was but the 
surplus after the demands of these places were satisfied that found its way 
to England and to China. If, then, from this one source upwards of two 
million and a half of bales were obtained, after the demands of the pro- 
ducing districts were of course fully satisfied, it will not be much to 
estimate the culture of Western Nagpore, the Berar Valley, Candeish, 
Broach, the Southern Mahratta country, and other cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of less note, at double that amount. Taking this to be the estimate 
of these districts, and it is by no means an extravagant one, it will give 
8,000,000 bales as the total quantity annually produced forty years ago 

in excess of that absorbed by the populations of the cotton-producing 
districts themselves. 

Last year India sent us a million bales and something over. What 
the import may be this year it is as yet difficult to say, but it will 
hardly fall short of one and a half million bales. Had those requiring 
cotton written to India in April or May last to the effect that they 
would among them take four million bales of cotton at 6d. a pound, 
there is not a question but that by May or June, 1863, they would have 
been in possession of the required quantity. There is one fact connected 
with the commissioning of cotton from India which should not be lost 
sight of, and that is that the sowings commence, according to the locality, 
in June and extend into August; but as all the ploughings have to be 
completed by the end of June or beginning of July, orders for cotton, if 
sent, should be in India at latest by the end of May. The pods are 
gathered in December, January, and in some localities as late as February, 
so that the produce of one year cannot be looked for in England much, 
if at all, before May in the following. 

What effect the increased price of the raw material may have on the 
interests of the native manufacturer is also an important question. Closer 
competition with the mill-owners of Manchester will probably damage him 
in his own markets; but this is a matter which need not be discussed at 


present. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TuE BEGINNING OF TROUBLES. 


ILY, as she parted with her 
lover in the garden, had 
required of him to attend 
upon her the next morn- 
ing as he went to his shoot- 
ing, and in obedience to 
this command he appeared 
on Mrs. Dale’s lawn after 
breakfast, accompanied by 
Bernard and two dogs. 
The men had guns in 
their hands, and were got 
up with all proper sport- 
ing appurtenances, but it 
so turned out that they 
did not reach the stubble- 
fields on the farther side 
HY ‘it \\ of the road until after 
| ( { QQ\MN sie RI: ts luncheon. And may it 

\ ae : = not be fairly doubted 

whether croquet is not as 

good as shooting when a 

man is in love? 

It will be said that Bernard Dale was not in love; but they who bring 
such accusation against him, will bring it falsely. He was in love with 
his cousin Bell according to his manner and fashion. It was not his 
nature to love Bell as John Eames loved Lily; but then neither would 
his nature bring him into such a trouble as that which the charms of 
Amelia Roper had brought upon the poor clerk from the Income-tax 
Office. Johnny was susceptible, as the word goes; whereas Captain Dale 
was a man who had his feelings well under control. He was not one to 
make a fool of himself about a girl, or to die of a broken heart; but, 
nevertheless, he would probably love his wife when he got a wife, and 
would be a careful father to his children. 

They were very intimate with each other now,—these four. It was 
Bernard and Adolphus, or sometimes Apollo, and Bell and Lily among 
them; and Crosbie found it to be pleasant enough. A new position of 
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life had come upon him, and one exceeding pleasant; but, nevertheless, 
there were moments in which cold fits of a melancholy nature came upon 
him. He was doing the very thing which throughout all the years of his 
manhood he had declared to himself that he would not do. According to 
his plan of life he was to have eschewed marriage, and to have allowed 
himself to regard it as a possible event only under the circumstances of 
wealth, rank, and beauty all coming in his way together. As he had 
expected no such glorious prize, he had regarded himself as a man who 
would reign at the Beaufort and be potent at Sebright’s to the end of his 
chapter. But now: 

It was the fact that he had fallen from his settled position, vanquished 
by a silver voice, a pretty wit, and a pair of moderately bright eyes. He 
was very fond of Lily, having in truth a stronger capability for falling in 
love than his friend Captain Dale; but was the sacrifice worth his while? 
This was the question which he asked himself in those melancholy 
moments; while he was lying in bed, for instance, awake in the morning, 
when he was shaving himself, and sometimes also when the squire was 
prosy after dinner. At such times as these, while he would be listening 
to Mr. Dale, his self-reproaches would sometimes be very bitter. Why 
should he undergo this, he, Crosbie of Sebright’s, Crosbie of the General 
Committee Office, Crosbie who would allow no one to bore him between 
Charing Cross and the far end of Bayswater,—why should he listen to the 
long-winded stories of such a one as Squire Dale? If, indeed, the squire 
intended to be liberal to his niece, then it might be very well. But as 
yet the squire had given no sign of such intention, and Crosbie was angry 
with himself in that he had not had the courage te ask a question on that 
subject. 

And thus the course of love was not all smooth to our Apollo. It was 
still pleasant for him when he was there on the eroquet ground, or sitting 
in Mrs. Dale’s drawing-room with all the privileges of an accepted lover. 
It was pleasant to him also as he sipped the squire’s claret, knowing that 
his coffee would soon be handed to him by a sweet girl who would have 
tripped across the two gardens on purpose to perform for him this service. 
There is nothing pleasanter than all this, although a man when so treated 
does feel himself to look like a calf at the altar, ready for the knife, with 
blue ribbons round his horns and neck. Crosbie felt that he was such a 
calf,—and the more calf-like, in that he not as yet dared to ask a question 
about his wife’s fortune. “I will have it out of the old fellow this 
evening,” he said to himself, as he buttoned on his dandy shooting gaiters 
that morning. 

“How nice he looks in them,” Lily said to her sister afterwards, 
knowing nothing of the thoughts which had troubled her lover’s mind 
while he was adorning his legs. 

“T suppose we shall come back this way,” Crosbie said, as they pre- 
pared to move away on their proper business when lunch was over. 

“ Well, not exactly!” said Bernard. “ We shall make our way round 
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by Darvell’s farm, and so back by Gruddock’s. Are the girls going to 
dine up at the Great House to-day?” 

The girls declared that they were not going to dine up at the Great 
House,—that they did not intend going to the Great House at all that 
evening. 

“Then, as you won’t have to dress, you might as well meet us at 
Gruddock’s gate, at the back of the farmyard. We'll be there exactly at 
half-past five.” 

“ That is to say, we're to be there at half-past five, and you'll keep us 
waiting for three-quarters of an hour,” said Lily. Nevertheless the 
arrangement as proposed was made, and the two ladies were not at all 
unwilling to make it. It is thus that the game is carried on among 
unsophisticated people who really live in the country. The farmyard 
gate at Farmer Gruddock’s has not a fitting sound as a trysting-place in 
romance, but for people who are in earnest it does as well as any oak in 
the middle glade of a forest. Lily Dale was quite in earnest—and so 
indeed was Adolphus Crosbie,—only with him the earnest was beginning 
to take that shade of brown which most earnest things have to wear in 
this vale of tears. With Lily it was as yet all rose-coloured. And Ber- 
nard Dale was also in earnest. Throughout this morning he had stood 
very near to Bell on the lawn, and had thought that his cousin did not 
receive his little whisperings with any aversion. Why should she? Lucky 
girl that she was, thus to have eight hundred a year pinned to her skirt ! 

“T say, Dale,” Crosbie said, as in the course of their day’s work they 
had come round upon Gruddock’s ground, and were preparing to finish off 
his turnips before they reached the farmyard gate. And now, as Crosbie 
spoke, they stood leaning on the gate, looking at the turnips while the two 
dogs squatted on their haunches. Crosbie had been very silent for the 
last mile or two, and had been making up his mind for this conversation. 
“T say, Dale,—your uncle has never said a word to me yet as to Lily’s 
fortune.” 

“As to Lily’s fortune! The question is whether Lily has got a 
fortune.” 

“He can hardly expect that I am to take her without something, 
Your uncle is a man of the world and he knows “ 

“‘ Whether or no my uncle is a man of the world, I will not say; but 
you are, Crosbie, whether he is or not. Lily, as you have always known, 
has nothing of her own.” 

“I’m not talking of Lily’s own. I’m speaking of her uncle. I have 
been straightforward with him; and when I became attached to your 
cousin I declared what I meant at once.” 

“You should have asked him the question, if you thought there was 
any room for such a question.” 

“ Thought there was any room! Upon my word, you are a cool fellow.” 

“Now look here, Crosbie; you may say what you like about my 
uncle, but you must not say a word against Lily.” 
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“ Who is going to say a word against her? You can little understand 
me if you don’t know that the protection of her name against evil words 
is already more my care than it is yours. I regard Lily as my own.” 

“T only meant to say, that any discontent you may feel as to her 
money, or want of money, you must refer to my uncle, and not to the 
family at the Small House.” 

‘“‘T am quite well aware of that.” 

“And though you are quite at liberty to say what you like to me 
about my uncle, I cannot say that I can see that he has been to blame.” 

“He should have told me what her prospects are.” 

“But if she have got no prospects! It cannot be an uncle’s duty to 
tell everybody that he does not mean to give his niece a fortune. In 
point of fact, why should you suppose that he has such an intention?” 

“ Do you know that he has not? because you once led me to believe 
that he would give his niece money.” 

““ Now, Crosbie, it is necessary that you and I should understand each 
other in this matter-——” 

“ But did you not?” 

“Listen to me fora moment. I never said a word to you about my 
uncle’s intentions in any way, until after you had become fully engaged 
to Lily with the knowledge of us all. Then, when my belief on the 
subject could make no possible difference in your conduct, I told you that 
I thought my uncle would do something for her. I told you so because 
I did think so;—and as your friend, I should have told you what I 
thought in any matter that concerned your interest.” 

* And now you have changed your opinion?” 

““T have changed my opinion; but very probably without sufficient 
ground.” 

“That's hard upon me.” 

“Tt may be hard to bear disappointment; but you cannot say that 
anybody has ill-used you.” 

“ And you don’t think he will give her anything ?” 

“ Nothing that will be of much moment to you.” 

“ And I’m not to say that that’s hard? I think it confounded hard, 
Of course I must put off my marriage.” 

“ Why do you not speak to my uncle?” 

“T shall do so. To tell the truth, I think it would have come better 
from him; but that is a matter of opinion. I shall tell him very plainly 
what I think about it; and if he is angry, why, I suppose I must leave 
his house; that will be all.” 

“Look here, Crosbie; do not begin your conversation with the pur- 
pose of angering him. He isnot a bad-hearted man, but is very obstinate.” 

“‘T can be quite as obstinate as he is.” And then, without further 
parley, they went in among the turnips, and each swore against his luck 
as he missed his birds. There are certain phases of mind in which a 
man can neither ride nor shoot, nor play a stroke at billiards, nor remem- 
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ber a card at whist,—and to such a phase of mind had come both Crosbie 
and Dale after their conversation over the gate. 

They were not above fifteen minutes late at the trysting-place, but 
nevertheless, punctual though they had been, the girls were there before 
them. Of course the first inquiries were made about the game, and of 
course the gentlemen declared that the birds were scarcer than they had ~ 
ever been before, that the dogs were wilder, and their luck more excru- 
ciatingly bad,—to all which apolegies very little attention was paid. 
Lily and Bell had not come there to inquire after partridges, and would 
have forgiven the sportsmen even though no single bird had been killed. 
But they could not forgive the want of good spirits which was apparent. 

“T declare I don’t know what's the matter with you,” Lily said to her 
lover. 

“We have been over fifteen miles of ground, and - 

“TI never knew anything so lackadaisical as you gentlemen from 
London. Been over fifteen miles of ground! Why, uncle Christopher 
would think nothing of that.” 

“‘ Uncle Christopher is made of sterner stuff than we are,” said Crosbie. 
“They used to be born so sixty or seventy years ago.” And then they 
walked on through Gruddock’s fields, and the home paddocks, back to the 
Great House, where they found the squire standing in the front of the porch. 

The walk had not been so pleasant as they had all intended that it 
should be when they made their arrangements for it. Crosbie had 
endeavoured to recover his happy state of mind, but had been unsuccess- 
ful; and Lily, fancying that her lover was not all that he should be, had 
become reserved and silent. Bernard and Bell had not shared this dis- 
comfiture, but then Bernard and Bell were, as a rule, much more given to 
silence than the other two. 

“Uncle,” said Lily, “these men have shot nothing, and you cannot 
conceive how unhappy they are in consequence. It’s all the fault of the 
naughty partridges.” 

“There are plenty of partridges if they knew how to get them,” said 
the squire. 

“‘ The dogs are uncommonly wild,” said Crosbie. 

“They are not wild with me,” said the squire; “nor yet with 
Dingles.” Dingles was the squire’s gamekeeper. “The fact is, you 
young men, now-a-days, expect to have dogs trained to do all the work 
for you. It’s too much labour for you to walk up to your game. You'll 
be late for dinner, girls, if you don’t look sharp.” 

““ We're not coming up this evening, sir,” said Bell. 

“ And why not?” 

“ We're going to stay with mamma.” 

*€ And why will not your mother come with you? I'll be whipped if 
I can understand it. One would have thought that under the present 
circumstances she would have been glad to see you all as much together 
as possible,” 
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“ We're together quite enough,” said Lily. ‘And as for mamma, I 
suppose she thinks ” And then she stopped herself, catching the 
glance of Bell’s imploring eye. She was going to make some indignant 
excuse for her mother,—some excuse which would be calculated to make 
her uncle angry. It was her practice to say such sharp words to him, 
and consequently he did not regard her as warmly as her more silent, 
and more prudent sister. At the present moment he turned quickly 
round and went into the house; and then, with a very few words of fare- 
well, the two young men followed him. The girls went back over the 
little bridge by themselves, feeling that the afternoon had not gone off 
altogether well. 

“You shouldn’t provoke him, Lily,” said Bell. 

“ And he shouldn’t say those things about mamma. [It seems to me 
that you don’t mind what he says.” 

“ Oh, Lily.” 

“No more you do. He makes me so angry that I cannot hold my 
tongue. He thinks that because all the place is his, he is to say just 
what he likes. Why should mamma go up there to please his humours ?” 

“You may be sure that mamma will do what she thinks best. She 
is stronger-minded than uncle Christopher, and does not want any one to 
help her. But, Lily, you shouldn’t speak as though I were careless 
about mamma. You didn’t mean that, I know.” 

“Of course I didn’t.” Then the two girls joined their mother in 
their own little domain; but we will return to the men at the Great House. 

Crosbie, when he went up to dress for dinner, fell into one of those 
melancholy fits of which I have spoken. Was he absolutely about to 
destroy all the good that he had done for himself throughout the past years 
of his hitherto successful life? or rather, as he at last put the question to 
himself more strongly,—was it not the case that he had already destroyed 
all that success ? His marriage with Lily, whether it was to be for good 
or bad, was now a settled thing, and was not regarded as a matter admit- 
ting of any doubt. To do the man justice, I must declare that in all 
these moments of misery he still did the best he could to think of Lily 
herself as of a great treasure which he had won,—as of a treasure which 
should, and perhaps would, compensate him for his misery. But there 
was the misery very plain. He must give up his clubs, and his fashion, and 
all that he had hitherto gained, and be content to live a plain, humdrum, 
domestic life, with eight hundred a year, and a small house, full of babies. 
It was not the kind of Elysium for which he had tutored himself. Lily 
was very nice, very nice indeed. She was, as he said to himself, “ by 
odds, the nicest girl that he had ever seen.” Whatever might now turn 
up, her happiness should be his first care. But as for his own,—he 
began to fear that the compensation would hardly be perfect. “It is my 
own doing,” he said to himself, intending to be rather noble in the pur- 
port of his soliloquy, “I have trained myself for other things,—very 
foolishly. Of course I must suffer,—suffer damnably. But she shall 
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never know it. Dear, sweet, innocent, pretty little thing!” And then 
he went on about the squire, as to whom he felt himself entitled to be 
indignant by his own disinterested and manly line of conduct towards the 
niece. “ But I will let him know what I think about it,” he said. “It’s 
all very well for Dale to say that I have been treated fairly. It isn’t fair 
for a man to put forward his niece under false pretences. Of course I 
thought that he intended to provide for her.” And then, having made up 
his mind in a very manly way that he would not desert Lily altogether 
after having promised to marry her, he endeavoured to find consolation in 
the reflection that he might, at any rate, allow himself two years’ more 
run as a bachelor in London. Girls who have to get themselves married 
without fortunes always know that they will have to wait. Indeed, Lily 
had already told him, that as far as she was concerned, she was in no 
hurry. He need not, therefore, at once withdraw his name from Sebright’s; 
Thus he endeavoured to console himself, still, however, resolving that he 
would have a little serious conversation with the squire that very evening 
as to Lily’s fortune. 

And what was the state of Lily’s mind at the same moment, while 
she, also, was performing some slight toilet changes preparatory to their 
simple dinner at the Small House ? 

* T didn’t behave well to him,” she said to herself; “Inever do. I 
forget how much he is giving up for me; and then, when anything annoys 
him, I make it worse instead of comforting him.” And upon that she 
made accusation against herself that she did not love him half enough,— 
that she did not let him see how thoroughly and perfectly she loved him. 
She had an idea of her own, that as a girl should never show any pre- 
ference for a man till circumstances should have fully entitled him to such 
manifestation, so also should she make no drawback on her love, but pour 
it forth for his benefit with all her strength, when such circumstances had 
come to exist. But she was ever feeling that she was not acting up to her 
theory, now that the time for such practice had come. She would 
unwittingly assume little reserves, and make small pretences of indif- 
ference in spite of her own judgment. She had done so on this afternoon, 
and had left him without giving him her hand to press, without looking up 
into his face with an assurance of love, and therefore she was angry with 
herself. ‘ I know I shall teach him to hate me,” she said out loud to Bell. 

“ That would be very sad,” said Bell; “ but I don’t see it.” 

“If you were engaged to a man you would be much better to him. 
You would not say so much, but what you did say would be all affection. 
I am always making horrid little speeches, for which I should like to cut 
out my tongue afterwards.” 

“‘ Whatever sort of speeches they are, I think that he likes them.” 

** Doeshe? I’m not all so sure of that, Bell. Of course I don’t 
expect that he is to scold me,—not yet, that is. But I know by his eye 
when he is pleased and when he is displeased.” 


And then they went down to their dinner. 
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Up at the Great House the three gentlemen met together in apparent 

good humour. Bernard Dale was a man of an equal temperament, who 
rarely allowed any feeling, or even any annoyance, to interfere with his 
usual manner,—a man who could always come to table with a smile, and 
meet either his friend or his enemy with a properly civil greeting. Not 
that he was especially a false man. There was nothing of deceit in 
his placidity of demeanour. It arose from true equanimity ; but it was 
the equanimity of a cold disposition rather than of one well ordered by 
discipline. The squire was aware that he had been unreasonably petulant 
before dinner, and having taken himself to task in his own way, now 
entered the dining-room with the courteous greeting of a host. “I find 
that your bag was not so bad after all,” he said; “ and I hope that your 
appetite is at least as good as your bag.” 
° Crosbie smiled, and made himself pleasant, and said a few flattering 
words. A man who intends to take some very decided step in an hour 
or two generally contrives to bear himself in the meantime as though the 
trifles of the world were quite sufficient for him. So he praised the 
squire’s game; said a good-natured word as to Dingles, and bantered 
himself as to his own want of skill, Then all went merry,—not quite as 
a marriage bell; but still merry enough for a party of three gentlemen. 

But Crosbie’s resolution was fixed; and as soon, therefore, as the old 
butler was permanently gone, and the wine steadily in transit upon the 
table, he began his task, not without some apparent abruptness. Having 
fully considered the matter, he had determined that he would not wait for 
Bernard Dale’s absence. He thought it possible that he might be able to fight 
his battle better in Bernard’s presence than he could do behind his back. 

“ Squire,” he began. They all called him squire when they were on 
good terms together, and Crosbie thought it well to begin as though there 
was nothing amiss between them. ‘ Squire, of course I am thinking a 
good deal at the present moment as to my intended marriage.” 

“‘ That's natural enough,” said the squire. 

“ Yes, by George! sir, a man doesn’t make a change like that without 
finding that he has got something to think of.” 

“ T suppose not,” said the squire, ‘“ I never was in the way of getting 
married myself, but I can easily understand that.” 

“ I’ve been the luckiest fellow in the world in finding such a girl as 
your niece ” Whereupon the squire bowed, intending to make a 
little courteous declaration that the luck in the matter was on the side of 
the Dales. “ I know that,” continued Crosbie. ‘ She is exactly every- 
thing that a girl ought to be.” 

“ She is a good girl,” said Bernard. 

“ Yes; I think she is,” said the squire. 

“ But it seems to me,” said Crosbie, finding that it was necessary to 
dash at once headlong into the water, “that something ought to be said as 
to my means of supporting her properly.” 

Then he paused for a moment, expecting that the squire would speak. 
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But the squire sat perfectly still, looking intently at the empty fireplace, 
and saying nothing, ‘ Of supporting her,” continued Crosbie, “ with all 
those comforts to which she has been accustomed.” 

“She has never been used to expense,” said the squire. “ Her 
mother, as you doubtless know, is not a rich woman.” 

“ But living here, Lily has had great advantages,—a horse to ride, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

‘I don’t suppose she expects a horse in the park,” said the squire, 
with a very perceptible touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

‘ T hope not,” said Crosbie. 

“I believe she has had the use of one of the ponies here sometimes, 
but I hope that has not made her extravagant in her ideas, I did not 
think that there was anything of that nonsense about either of them.” 

“ Nor is there,—as far as I know.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Bernard. 

“ But the long and the short of it is this, sir!” and Crosbie, as he 
spoke, endeavoured to maintain his ordinary voice and usual coolness, but 
his heightened colour betrayed that he was nervous. “ Am I to expect 
any accession of income with my wife?” 

“Thave not spoken to my sister-in-law on the subject,” said the 
squire; ‘ but I should fear that she cannot do much.” 

“ As a matter of course, I would not take a shilling from her,” said 
Crosbie. 

“ Then that settles it,” said the squire. 

Crosbie paused a moment, during which his colour became very red. 
He unconsciously took up an apricot and eat it, and then he spoke out. 
“ Of course I was not alluding to Mrs. Dale’s income; I would not, on 
any account, disturb her arrangements. But I wished to learn, sir, 
whether you intend to do anything for your niece.” 

“ In the way of giving her a fortune? Nothing atall. I intend to 
do nothing at all.” 

“ Then I suppose we understand each other,—at last,” saic. Crosbie. 

“ T should have thought that we might have understood each other at 
first,” said the squire. ‘‘ Did I ever make you any promise, or give you 
any hint that I intended to provide for my niece? Have I ever held out 
to you any such hope? I don’t know what you mean by that word ‘ at 
last ’"—unless it be to give offence.” 

“ T meant the truth, sir;—I meant this—that seeing the manner in 
which your nieces lived with you, I thought it probable that you would 
treat them both as though they were your daughters. NowlI find out my 
mistake ;—that is all!” 

“ You have been mistaken,—and without a shadow of excuse for your 
mistake.” 

“ Others have been mistaken with me,” said Crosbie, forgetting, on 
the spur of the moment, that he had no right to drag the opinion of any 
other pergon into the question. 
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“ What others?” said the squire, with anger; and his mind imme- 
diately betook itself to his sister-in-law. 

“‘ T do not want to make any mischief,” said Crosbie. 

“ If anybody connected with my family has presumed to tell you that 
I intended to do more for my niece Lilian than I have already done, such 
person has not only been false, but ungrateful. I have given to no one 
any authority to make any promise on behalf of my niece.” 

“ No such promise has been made. It was only a suggestion,” said 
Crosbie. 

He was not in the least aware to whom the squire was alluding in his 
anger; but he perceived that his host was angry, and having already 
reflected that he should not have alluded to the words which Bernard 
Dale had spoken in his friendship, he resolved to name no one. Bernard, 
as he sat by listening, knew exactly how the matter stood ; but, as he 
thought, there could be no reason why he should subject himself to his 
uncle’s ill-will, seeing that he had committed no sin. 

“ No such suggestion should have been made,” said the squire. ‘“ No 
one has had a right to make such a suggestion. No one has been placed 
by me in a position to make such a suggestion to you without manifest 
impropriety. I will ask no further questions about it ; but it is quite as 
well that you should understand at once that Ido not consider it to be my 
duty to give my niece Lilian a fortune on her marriage. I trust that your 
offer to her was not made under any such delusion.” 

“No, sir; it was not,” said Crosbie. 

‘‘Then I suppose that- no great harm has been done. I am sorry if 
false hopes have been given to you; but I am sure you will acknowledge 
that they were not given to you by me.” 

“T think you have misunderstood me, sir. My hopes were never very 
high ; but I thought it right to ascertain your intentions.” 

* Now you know them. I trust, for the girl’s sake, that it will make no 
difference to her. I can hardly believe that she has been to blame in the 
matter.” 

Crosbie hastened at once to exculpate Lily ; and then, with more 
awkward blunders than a man should have made who was so well 
acquainted with fashionable life as the Apollo of the Beaufort, he pro- 
ceeded to explain that, as Lily was to have nothing, his own pecuniary 
arrangements would necessitate some little delay in their marriage. 

“ As far as I myself am concerned,” said the squire, “I do not like 
long engagements. But I am quite aware that in this matter I have no 
right to interfere, unless, indeed ” and then he stopped himself. 

“T suppose it will be well to fix some day; eh, Crosbie?” said Bernard. 

“T will discuss that matter with Mrs. Dale,” said Crosbie. 

“If you and she understand each other,” said the squire, “ that will be 
sufficient. Shall we go into the drawing-room now, or out upon the lawn?” 

That evening, as Crosbie went to bed, he felt that he had not gained 
the victory in his encounter with the squire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IT CANNOT BE. 


On the following morning at breakfast each of the three gentlemen at 
the Great House received a little note on pink paper, nominally from 
Mrs. Dale, asking them to drink tea at the Small House on that day week. 
At the bottom of the note which Lily had written for Mr. Crosbie was 
added: “Dancing on the lawn, if we can get anybody to stand up. Of 
course you must come, whether you like it or not. And Bernard also. 
Do your possible to talk my uncle into coming.” And this note did 
something towards re-creating good-humour among them at the breakfast- 
table. It was shown to the squire, and at last he was brought to say that 
he would perhaps go to Mrs. Dale’s little evening-party. 

It may be well to explain that this promised entertainment had been 
originated with no special view to the pleasure of Mr. Crosbie, but alto- 
gether on behalf of poor Johnny Eames. What was to be done in that 
matter? This question had been fully discussed between Mrs. Dale and 
Bell, and they had come to the conclusion that it would be best to ask 
Johnny over to a little friendly gathering, in which he might be able 
to meet Lily with some strangers around them. In this way his embar- 
rassment might be overcome. It would never do, as Mrs. Dale said, 
that he should be suffered to stay away, unnoticed by them. ‘When the 
ice is once broken he won’t mind it,” said Bell. And, therefore, early 
in the day, a messenger was sent over to Guestwick, who returned with a 
note from Mrs. Eames, saying that she would come on the evening in 
question, with her son and daughter. They would keep the fly and get 
back to Guestwick the same evening. This was added, as an offer had 
been made of beds for Mrs. Eames and Mary. 

Before the evening of the party another memorable occurrence had 
taken place at Allington, which must be described, in order that the 
feelings of the different people on that evening may be understood. The 
squire had given his nephew to understand that he wished to have that 
matter settled as to his niece Bell; and as Bernard’s views were altogether 
in accordance with the squire’s, he resolved to comply with his uncle’s 
wishes. The project with him was not a new thing. He did love his 
cousin quite sufficiently for purposes of matrimony, and was minded that 
it would be a good thing for him to marry. He could not marry without 
money, but this marriage would give him an income without the trouble 
of intricate settlements, or the interference of lawyers hostile to his own 
interests. It was possible that he might do better; but then it was 
possible also that he might do much worse; and, in addition to this, 
he was fond of his cousin. He discussed the matter within himself very 
calmly; made some excellent resolutions as to the kind of life which it 
would behove him to live as a married man; settled on the street in 
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“ What others?” said the squire, with anger; and his mind imme- 
diately betook itself to his sister-in-law. 

“I do not want to make any mischief,” said Crosbie. 

“If anybody connected with my family has presumed to tell you that 
I intended to do more for my niece Lilian than I have already done, such 
person has not only been false, but ungrateful. I have given to no one 
any authority to make any promise on behalf of my niece.” 

“ No such promise has been made. It was only a suggestion,’ 
Crosbie. 

He was not in the least aware to whom the squire was alluding in his 
anger; but he perceived that his host was angry, and having already 
reflected that he should not have alluded to the words which Bernard 
Dale had spoken in his friendship, he resolved to name no one. Bernard, 
as he sat by listening, knew exactly how the matter stood; but, as he 
thought, there could be no reason why he should subject himself to his 
uncle’s ill-will, seeing that he had committed no sin. 

“ No such suggestion should have been made,” said the squire. ‘ No 
one has had a right to make such a suggestion. No one has been placed 
by me in a position to make such a suggestion to you without manifest 
impropriety. I will ask no further questions about it ; but it is quite as 
well that you should understand at once that Ido not consider it to be my 
duty to give my niece Lilian a fortune on her marriage. I trust that your 
offer to her was not made under any such delusion.” 

“No, sir; it was not,” said Crosbie. 

‘Then I suppose that- no great harm has been done. I am sorry if 
false hopes have been given to you; but I am sure you will acknowledge 
that they were not given to you by me.” 

“T think you have misunderstood me, sir. My hopes were never very 
high ; but I thought it right to ascertain your intentions.” 

“ Now you know them. I trust, for the girl’s sake, that it will make no 
difference to her. I can hardly believe that she has been to blame in the 
matter.” 

Crosbie hastened at once to exculpate Lily ; and then, with more 
awkward blunders than a man should have made who was so well 
acquainted with fashionable life as the Apollo of the Beaufort, he pro- 
ceeded to explain that, as Lily was to have nothing, his own pecuniary 
arrangements would necessitate some little delay in their marriage. 

“ As far as I myself am concerned,” said the squire, “I do not like 
long engagements. But I am quite aware that in this matter I have no 
right to interfere, unless, indeed ” and then he stopped himself. 

“T suppose it will be well to fix some day; eh, Crosbie?” said Bernard. 

“J will discuss that matter with Mrs. Dale,” said Crosbie. 

“If you and she understand each other,” said the squire, “ that will be 
sufficient. Shall we go into the drawing-room now, or out upon the lawn?” 

That evening, as Crosbie went to bed, he felt that he had not gained 
the victory in his encounter with the squire. 
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added: “Dancing on the lawn, if we can get anybody to stand up. Of 
course you must come, whether you like it or not. And Bernard also. 
Do your possible to talk my uncle into coming.” And this note did 
something towards re-creating good-humour among them at the breakfast- 
table. It was shown to the squire, and at last he was brought to say that 
he would perhaps go to Mrs. Dale’s little evening-party. 

It may be well to explain that this promised entertainment had been 
originated with no special view to the pleasure of Mr. Crosbie, but alto- 
gether on behalf of poor Johnny Eames. What was to be done in that 
matter? This question had been fully discussed between Mrs. Dale and 
Bell, and they had come to the conclusion that it would be best to ask 
Johnny over to a little friendly gathering, in which he might be able 
to meet Lily with some strangers around them. In this way his embar- 
rassment might be overcome. It would never do, as Mrs. Dale said, 
that he should be suffered to stay away, unnoticed by them. ‘ When the 
ice is once broken he won’t mind it,” said Bell. And, therefore, early 
in the day, a messenger was sent over to Guestwick, who returned with a 
note from Mrs. Eames, saying that she would come on the evening in 
question, with her son and daughter. They would keep the fly and get 
back to Guestwick the same evening. This was added, as an offer had 
been made of beds for Mrs. Eames and Mary. 

Before the evening of the party another memorable occurrence had 
taken place at Allington, which must be described, in order that the 
feelings of the different people on that evening may be understood. The 
squire had given his nephew to understand that he wished to have that 
matter settled as to his niece Bell; and as Bernard’s views were altogether 
in accordance with the squire’s, he resolved to comply with his uncle’s 
wishes. The project with him was not a new thing. He did love his 
cousin quite sufficiently for purposes of matrimony, and was minded that 
it would be a good thing for him to marry. He could not marry without 
money, but this marriage would give him an income without the trouble 
of intricate settlements, or the interference of lawyers hostile to his own 
interests. It was possible that he might do better; but then it was 
possible also that he might do much worse; and, in addition to this, 
he was fond of his cousin. He discussed the matter within himself very 
calmly; made some excellent resolutions as to the kind of life which it 
would behove him to live as a married man; settled on the street in 
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London in which he would have his house, and behaved very prettily 
to Bell for four or five days running. That he did not make love to her, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, must, I suppose, be taken for granted, 
seeing that Bell herself did not recognize the fact. She had always liked 
her cousin, and thought that in these days he was making himself 
particularly agreeable. 

On the evening before the party the girls were at the Great House, 
having come up nominally with the intention of discussing the expediency 
of dancing on the lawn. Lily had made up her mind that it was to be 
so, but Bell had objected that it would be cold and damp, and that the 
drawing-room would be nicer for dancing. 

“ You see we've only got four young gentlemen and one ungrown,” 
said Lily; “and they will look so stupid standing up all properly in a 
room, as though we had a regular party.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said Crosbie, taking off his straw hat. 

“So you will; and we girls will look more stupid still. But out on 
the lawn it won’t look stupid at all. Two or three might stand up on 
the lawn, and it would be jolly enough.” 

“J don’t quite see it,” said Bernard. 

“Yes, I think I see it,” said Crosbie. “The unadaptability of the 
lawn for the purpose of a ball 4 

“ Nobody is thinking of a ball,” said Lily, with mock petulance. 

“’m defending you, and yet you won’t let me speak. The unadapta- 
bility of the lawn for the purposes of a ball will conceal the insufficiency 
of four men and a boy as a supply of male dancers. But, Lily, who is 
the ungrown gentleman? Is it your old friend Johnny Eames?” 

Lily’s voice became sobered as she answered him. 

“Oh, no; Idid not mean Mr. Eames. He is coming, but I did not 
mean him. Dick Boyce, Mr. Boyce’s son, is only sixteen. He is the 
ungrown gentleman.” 

“« And who is the fourth adult.” 

“Dr. Croft, from Guestwick. I do hope you will like him, Adolphus. 
We think he is the very perfection of a man.” 

“ Then of course I shall hate him ; and be very jealous, too!” 

And then that pair went off together, fighting their own little battle 
on that head, as turtle-doves will sometimes do. They went off, and 
Bernard was left with Bell standing together over the ha-ha fence 
which divides the garden at the back of the house from the field. 

“Bell,” he said, “ they seem very happy, don’t they?” 

“And they ought to be happy now, oughtn’t they? Dear Lily! 
I hope he will be good to her. Do you know, Bernard, though he is 
your friend, I am very, very anxious about it. It is such a vast trust 
to put in a man when we do not quite know him.” 

“Yes, it is; but they'll do very well together. Lily will be happy 
enough.” 

“ And he?” 
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“‘T suppose he'll be happy, too. He'll feel himself a little straightened 
as to income at first, but that will all come round.” 

“Tf. he is not, she will be wretched.” 

“ They will do very well. Lily must be prepared to make the money 
go as far as she can, that’s all.” 

_ “Lily won’t feel the want of money. It is not that. But if he 
lets her know that she has made him a poor man, then she will be 
unhappy. Is he extravagant, Bernard ?” 

But Bernard was anxious to discuss another subject, and therefore 
would not speak such words of wisdom as to Lily’s engagement as might 
have been expected from him had he been in a different frame of mind. 

“No, I should say not,” said he. “ But, Bell 

“T do not know that we could have acted otherwise than we have 
done, and yet I fear that we have been rash. If he makes her unhappy, 
Bernard, I shall never forgive you.” 

But as she said this she put her hand lovingly upon his arm, as a 
cousin might do, and spoke in a tone which divested her threat of its 
acerbity. 

“You must not quarrel with me, Bell, whatever may happen. I 
cannot afford to quarrel with you.” 

“Of course I was not in earnest as to that.” 

“You and I must never quarrel, Bell; at least, I hope not. I could 
bear to quarrel with any one rather than with you.” And then, as he spoke, 
there was something in his voice which gave the girl some slight, indistinct 
warning of what might be his intention. Not that she said to herself 
at once, that he was going to make her an offer of his hand,—now, on. 
the spot; but she felt that he intended something beyond the tenderness 
of ordinary cousinly affection. 

‘‘ T hope we shall never quarrel,” she said. But as she spoke, her mind 
was settling itself,—forming its resolution, and coming to a conclusion as 
to the sort of love which Bernard might, perhaps, expect. And it formed 
another conclusion ; as to the sort of love which might be given in return. 

“ Bell,” he said, “ you and I have always been dear friends.” 

‘“‘Yes; always.” 

“Why should we not be something more than friends?” 

To give Captain Dale his due I must declare that his voice was 
perfectly natural as he asked this question, and that he showed no signs 
of nervousness, either in his face or limbs. He had made up his mind 
to do it on that occasion, and he did it without any signs of outward 
disturbance. He asked his question, and then he waited for his answer. 
In this he was rather hard upon his cousin; for, though the question had 
certainly been asked in language that could not be mistaken, still the 
matter had not been put forward with all that fulness which a young 
lady, under such circumstances, has a right to expect. 

They had sat down on the turf close to the ha-ha, and they were so 
near that Bernard was able to put out his hand with the view of taking 
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that of his cousin within his own. But she contrived to keep her hands 
locked together, so that he merely held her gently by the wrist. 

“‘T don’t quite understand, Bernard,” she said, after a minute’s pause. 

“ Shall we be more than cousins? Shall we be man and wife?” 

Now, at least, she could not say that she did not understand. If the 
question was ever asked plainly, Bernard Dale had asked it plainly. 
Shall we be man and wife? Few men, I fancy, dare to put it all at 
once in so abrupt a way, and yet I do not know that the English language 
affords any better terms for the question. 

“Oh, Bernard ! you have surprised me.” 

“T hope I have not pained you, Bell. I have been long thinking of 
this, but I am well aware that my own manner, even to you, has not 
been that of a lover. It is not in me to smile and say soft things as 
Crosbie can. But I do not love you the less on that account. I have 
looked about for a wife, and I have thought that if I could gain you 
I should be very fortunate.” 

He did not then say anything about his uncle, and the eight hundred 
a year ; but he fully intended to do so as soon as an opportunity should 
serve. He was quite of opinion that eight hundred a year and the good- 
will of a rich uncle were strong grounds for matrimony ,—were grounds 
even for love; and he did not doubt but his cousin would see the matter 
in the same light. 

“You are very good to me—-more than good. Of course I know that. 
But, oh, Bernard ! I did not expect this a bit.” 

“But you will answer me, Bell! Or if you would like time to 
think, or to speak to my aunt, perhaps you will answer me to-morrow?” 

“T think I ought to answer you now.” 

“Not if it be a refusal, Bell. Think well of it before you do that. 
I should have told you that our uncle wishes this match, and that he 
will remove any difficulty there might be about money.” 

“T do not care for money.” 

“ But, as you were saying about Lily, one has to be prudent. Now, 
in our marriage, everything of that kind would be well arranged. My 
uncle has promised me that he would at once allow us Bs 

“Stop, Bernard. You must not be led to suppose that any offer 
made by my uncle would help to purchase Indeed, there can be 
no need for us to talk about money.” 

“T wished to let you know the facts of the case, exactly as they are. 
And as to our uncle, I cannot but think that you would be glad, in such 
a matter, to have him on your side.” 

“ Yes, I should be glad to have him on my side; that is, if I were 
going But my uncle’s wishes could not influence my decision. 
The fact is, Bernard. : 

“‘ Well, dearest, what is the fact ?” 

“ T have always regarded you rather as a brother than as anything else.” 

“ But that regard may be changed.” 
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“No; I think not. Bernard, I will go further and speak on at once. 
It cannot be changed. I know myself well enough to say that with 
certainty. It cannot be changed.” 

“You mean that you cannot love me?” 

“Not as you would have me do. I do love you very dearly,—very 
dearly, indeed. I would go to you in any trouble, exactly as I would 
go to a brother.” 

“ And must that be all, Bell? ” 

“Ts not that all the sweetest love that can be felt? But you must 
not think me ungrateful, or proud. I know well that you are—are 
proposing to do for me much more than I deserve. Any girl might be 
proud of such an offer. But, dear Bernard ” 

“ Bell, before you give me a final answer, sleep upon this and talk 
it over with your mother. Of course you were unprepared, and I cannot 
expect that you should promise me so much without a moment’s 
consideration.” 

““T was unprepared, and therefore I have not answered you as I should 
have done. But as it has gone so far, I cannot let you leave me in 
uncertainty. It is not necessary that I should keep you waiting. In 
this matter I do know my own mind. Dear Bernard, indeed, indeed it 
cannot be as you have proposed.” 

She spoke in a low voice, and in a tone that had in it something of 
almost imploring humility; but, nevertheless, it conveyed to her cousin 
an assurance that she was in earnest; an assurance also that that earnest 
would not readily be changed. Was she not a Dale? And when did a 
Dale change his mind? For a while he sat silent by her; and she too, 
having declared her intention, refrained from further words. For some 
minutes they thus remained, looking down into the ha-ha. She still 
kept her old position, holding her hands clasped together over her knees ; 
but he was now lying on his side, supporting his head upon his arm, with 
his face indeed turned towards her, but with his eyes fixed upon the 
grass. During this time, however, he was notidle. His cousin’s answer, 
though it had grieved him, had not come upon him as a blow stunning 
him for a moment, and rendering him unfit for instant thought. He was 
grieved, more grieved thanhe had thought he wouldhave been. The thing 
that he had wanted moderately, he now wanted the more in that it was 
denied to him. But he was able to perceive the exact truth of his posi- 
tion, and to calculate what might be his chances if he went on with his 
suit, and what his advantage if he at once abandoned it. 

“TI do not wish to press you unfairly, Bell; but may I ask if any 
other preference e 
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‘‘ There is no other preference,” she answered. And then again they 
were silent for a minute or two. 

“My uncle will be much grieved at this,” he said at last. 

“Tf that be all,” said Bell, “I do not think that we need either of us 
trouble ourselves, He can have no right to dispose of our hearts.” 
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*“ T understand the taunt, Bell.” 

“Dear Bernard, there was no taunt. I intended none.” 

“T need not speak of my own grief. You cannot but know how deep it 
must be. Why should I have submitted myself to this mortification had 
not my heart been concerned? But that I will bear, if I must bear 
it ” And then he paused, looking up at her. 

“Tt will soon pass away,” she said. 

“T will accept it at any rate without complaint. But as to my uncle’s 
feelings, it is open to me to speak, and to you, I should think, to listen 
without indifference. He has been kind to us both, and loves us two 
above any other living beings. It’s not surprising that he should wish to 
see us married, and it will not be surprising if your refusal should be a 
great blow to him.” 

“T shall be sorry—very sorry.” 

“‘T also shall be sorry. Iam now speaking of him. He has set his 
heart upon it; and as he has but few wishes, few desires, so is he the 
more constant in those which he expresses. When he knows this, I fear 
that we shall find him very stern.” 

“Then he will be unjust.” 

“No; he will not be unjust. He is always a just man. But he will 
be unhappy, and will, I fear, make others unhappy. Dear Bell, may not 
this thing remain for a while unsettled? You will not find that I take 
advantage of your goodness. I will not intrude it on you again,—say 
for a fortnight,—or till Crosbie shall be gone.” 

“No, no, no,” said Bell. 

“Why are you so eager in your noes? There can be no danger in 
such delay. I will not press you,—and you can let my uncle think that 
you have at least taken time for consideration.” 

“There are things as to which one is bound to answer at once. If I 
doubted myself, I would let you persuade me. But I do not doubt 
myself, and I should be wrong to keep you in suspense. Dear, dearest 
Bernard, it cannot be; and as it cannot be, you, as my brother, would bid 
me say so clearly. It cannot be.” 

As she made this last assurance, they heard the steps of Lily and her 
lover close to them, and they both felt that it would be well that their 
intercourse should thus be brought to a close. Neither had known how 
to get up and leave the place, and yet each had felt that nothing further 
could then be said. 

“Did you ever see anything so sweet and affectionate and romantic,” 
said Lily, standing over them and looking at them. “ And all the while 
we have been so practical and worldly. Do you know, Bell, that 
Adolphus seems to think we can’t very well keep pigs in London. It 
makes me so unhappy.” 

“Tt reg seem a pity,” said Crosbie, “for Lily seems to know all 
about pigs.” 

“Of course I do. I haven't lived in the cotintry all my life for 
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nothing. Oh, Bernard, I should so like to see you rolled down into the 
bottom of the ha-ha. Just remain there, and we'll do it between us.” 

Whereupon Bernard got up, as did Bell also, and they all went in 
to tea. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Daue’s LITTLE PARTY. 


THE next day was the day of the party. Not a word more was said on 
that evening between Bell and her cousin, at least, not a word more of 
any peculiar note; and when Crosbie suggested to his friend on the 
following morning that they should both step down and see how the 
preparations were getting on at the Small House, Bernard declined. 

“ You forget, my dear fellow, that I'm not in love as you are,” 
said he. 

“ But I thought you were,” said Crosbie. 

‘“‘No; not at all as you are. You are an accepted lover, and will be 
allowed to do anything,—whip the creams, and tune the piano, if you 
know how. I'm only a half sort of lover, meditating a mariage de 
convenance to oblige an uncle, and by no means required by the terms of 
my agreement to undergo a very rigid amount of drill. Your position is 
just the reverse.” In saying all which Captain Dale was no doubt very 
false; but if falseness can be forgiven to a man in any position, it may 
be forgiven in that which he then filled. So Crosbie went down to the 
Small House alone. 

“Dale wouldn’t come,” said he, speaking to the three ladies together. 
“TI suppose he’s keeping himself up for the dance on the lawn.” 

‘tT hope he will be here in the evening,” said Mrs. Dale. But Bell 
said never a word. She had determined, that under the existing circum- 
stances, it would be only fair to her cousin that his offer and her answer 
to it should be kept secret. She knew why Bernard did not come across 
from the Great House with his friend, but she said nothing of her know- 
ledge. Lily looked at her, but looked without speaking; and as for 
Mrs. Dale, she took no notice of the circumstance. Thus they passed 
the afternoon together without further mention of Bernard Dale; and it 
may be said, at any rate of Lily and Crosbie, that his presence was not 
missed. 

Mrs. Eames, with her son and daughter, were the first to come. “ It 
is so nice of you to come early,” said Lily, trying on the spur of the 
moment to say something which should sound pleasant and happy, but in 
truth using that form of welcome which to my ears sounds always the 
most ungracious. ‘ Ten minutes before the time named; and, of course, 
you must have understood that I meant thirty minutes after it!” That is 
my interpretation of the words when I am thanked for coming early, 
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But Mrs. Eames was a kind, patient, unexacting woman, who took all civil 
words as meaning civility. And, indeed, Lily had meant nothing else. 

“Yes; we did come early,” said Mrs. Eames, “ because Mary thought 
she would like to go up into the girls’ room and just settle her hair, you 
know.” 

“So she shall,” said Lily, who had taken Mary by the hand. 

“ And we knew we shouldn’t be in the way. Jvhnny can go out into 
the garden if there’s anything left to be done.” 

“He shan’t be banished unless he likes it,” said Mrs. Dale. “If he 
finds us women too much for his unaided strength se 

John Eames muttered something about being very well as he was, 
and then got himself into an arm-chair. He had shaken hands with Lily, 
trying as he did so to pronounce articulately a little speech which he had 
prepared for the occasion. “I have to congratulate you, Lily, and I hope 
with all my heart that you will be happy.” The words were simple 
enough, and were not ill-chosen, but the poor young man never got them 
spoken. The word “congratulate” did reach Lily’s ears, and she under- 
stood it all ;—both the kindness of the intended speech and the reason why 
it could not be spoken. 

“ Thank you, John,” she said; “I hope I shall see so much of you in 
London. It will be so nice to have an old Guestwick friend near me.” 
She had her own voice, and the pulses of her heart-better under com- 
mand than had he; but she also felt that the occasion was trying to her. 
The man had loved her honestly and truly,—still did love her, paying her 
the great homage of bitter grief in that he had lost her. Where is the girl 
who will not sympathize with such love and such grief, if it be shown 
only because it cannot be concealed, and be declared against the will of 
him who declares it? 

Then came in old Mrs. Hearn, whose cottage was not distant two 
minutes’ walk from the Small House. She always called Mrs. Dale “my 
dear,” and petted the girls as though they had been children. When told 
of Lily's marriage, she had thrown up her hands with surprise, for she 
had still left in some corner of her drawers remnants of sugar-plums 
which she had bought for Lily. ‘A London man is he? Well, well. 
I wish he lived in the country. Eight hundred a year, my dear?” she had 
said to Mrs. Dale. ‘That sounds nice down here, because we are all so 
poor. But I suppose eight hundred a year isn’t very much up in 
London ?” 

“The squire’s coming, I suppose, isn’t he?” said Mrs. Hearn, as she 
seated herself on the sofa close to Mrs. Dale. 

“Yes, he'll be here by-and-by; unless he changes his mind, you 
know. He doesn’t stand on ceremony with me.” 

“ He change his mind! When did you ever know Christopher Dale 
change his mind?” 

“ He is pretty constant, Mrs. Hearn.” 

“Tf he promised to give a man a penny, he'd give it. But if he pro- 
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mised to take away a pound, he’d take it, though it cost him years to get 
it. He’s going to turn me out of my cottage, he says.” 

‘Nonsense, Mrs. Hearn!” 

“ Jolliffe came and told me”—ZJolliffe, I should explain, was the 
bailiff—“ that if I didn’t like it as it was, I might leave it, and that the 
squire could get double the rent for it. Now all I asked was that he 
should do a little painting in the kitchen; and the wood is all as black as 
his hat.” 

“ T thought it was understood you were to paint inside.” 

“ How can I do it, my dear, with a hundred and forty pounds for 
everything? I must live, you know! And he that has workmen about 
him every day of the year! And was that a message to send to me, who 
have lived in the parish for fifty years? Here he is.” And Mrs. Hearn 
majestically raised herself from her seat as the squire entered the room. 

With him entered Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, from the parsonage, with 
Dick Boyce, the ungrown gentleman, and two girl Boyces, who were four- 
teen and fifteen years of age. Mrs. Dale, with the amount of good-nature 
usual on such occasions, asked reproachfully why Jane, and Charles, and 
Florence, and Bessy, did not come,—Boyce being a man who had his 
quiver full of them,—and Mrs. Boyce, giving the usual answer, declared 
that she already felt that they had come as an avalanche. 

“ But where are the—the—the young men?” asked Lily, assuming a 
look of mock astonishment. 

“‘ They'll be across in two or three hours’ time,” said the squire. 
“ They both dressed for dinner, and, as I thought, made themselves very 
smart; but for such a grand occasion as this they thought a second dress- 
ing necessary. How do you do, Mrs. Hearn? I hope you are quite well. 
No rheumatism left,eh?” This the squire said very loud into Mrs. 
Hearn’s ear. Mrs. Hearn was perhaps a little hard of hearing; but it 
was very little, and she hated to be thought deaf. She did not, more- 
over, like to be thought rheumatic. This the squire knew, and therefore 
his mode of address was not good-natured. 

“ You needn’t make me jump so, Mr. Dale. I’m pretty well now, 
thank ye. Idid have a twinge in the spring,—that cottage is so badly 
built for draughts! ‘I wonder you can live in it,’ my sister said to me 
the last time she was over. I suppose I should be better off over with 
her at Hamersham, only one doesn’t like to move, you know, after living 
fifty years in one parish.” 

“ You mustn’t think of going away from us,” Mrs, Boyce said, speak- 
ing by no means loud, but slowly and plainly, hoping thereby to flatter 
the old woman. But the old woman understood it all. ‘“ She’s a sly 
creature, is Mrs. Boyce,” Mrs. Hearn said to Mrs. Dale, before the evening 
was out. There are some old people whom it is very hard to flatter, and 
with whom it-is, nevertheless, almost impossible to live unless you do 
flatter them. 

At last the two heroes came in across the lawn at the drawing-room 
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window; and Lily, as they entered, dropped a low curtsey before them, 
gently swelling down upon the ground with her light muslin dress, till she 
looked like some wondrous flower that had bloomed upon the carpet, and 
putting her two hands, with the backs of her fingers pressed together, on 
the buckle of her girdle, she said, “ We are waiting upon your honours’ 
kind grace, and feel how much we owe to you for favouring our poor 
abode.” And then she gently rose up again, smiling, oh, so sweetly, on 
the man she loved, and the puffings and swellings went out of her muslin. 

I think there is nothing in the world so pretty as the conscious little 
tricks of love played off by a girl towards the man she loves, when she 
has made up her mind boldly that all the world may know that she has 
given herself away to him. 

Iam not sure that Crosbie liked it all as much as he sliould have 
done. The bold assurance of her love when they two were alone together 
he did like. What man does not like such assurances on such occasions? 
But perhaps he would have been better pleased had Lily shown more 
reticence,—been more secret, as it were, as to her feelings, when others 
were around them. It was not that he accused her in his thoughts of any 
want of delicacy. He read her character too well;—was, if not quite 
aright in his reading of it, at least too nearly so to admit of his making 
against her any such accusation as that. It was the calf-like feeling that 
was disagreeable to him. He did not like to be presented, even to the 
world of Allington, as a victim caught for the sacrifice, and bound with 
ribbon for the altar. And then there lurked behind it all a feeling that it 
might be safer that the thing should not be so openly manifested before all 
the world. Of course, everybody knew that he was engaged to Lily Dale; 
nor had he, as he said to himself, perhaps too frequently, the slightest idea 
of breaking from that engagement. But then the marriage might pos- 
sibly be delayed. He had not discussed that matter yet with Lily, 
having, indeed, at the first moment of his gratified love, created some little 
difficulty for himself by pressing for an early day. “I will refuse you 
nothing,” she had said to him; “ but do not make it too soon.” He saw, 
therefore, before him some little embarrassment, and was inclined to wish 
that Lily would abstain from that manner which seemed to declare to all 
the world that she was about to be married immediately. “ I must speak 
to her to-morrow,” he said to himself, as he accepted her salute with a 
mock gravity equal to her own. 

Poor Lily! How little she understood as yet what was passing 
through his mind. Had she known his wish she would have wrapped up 
her love carefully in a napkin, so that no one should have seen it,—no 
one but he, when he might choose to have the treasure uncovered for 
his sight. And it was all for his sake that she had been thus open in her 
ways. She had seen girls who were half-ashamed of their love; but she 
would never be ashamed of hers or of him. She had given herself to 
him ; and now all the world might know it, if all the world cared for such 
knowledge. Why should’she be ashamed of that which, to her thinking, 
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was so great an honotr to her? She had heard of girls who would not 
speak of their love, arguing to themselves cannily that there may be many 
a slip between the cup and the lip. There could be no need of any such 
caution with her. There could surely be no such slip! Should there be 
such a fall,—should any such fate, either by falseness or misfortune, come 
upon her,—no such caution could be of service to save her. The cup 
would have been so shattered in its fall that no further piecing of its parts 
would be in any way possible. So much as this she did not exactly 
say to herself; but she felt it all, and went bravely forward,—bold 
in her love, and careful to hide it from none who chanced to 
see it. 

They had gone through the ceremony with the cake and teacups, and 
had decided that, at any rate, the first dance or two should be held upon 
the lawn when the last of the guests arrived. 

“ Oh, Adolphus, I am so glad he has come,” said Lily. ‘ Do try to 
like him.” Of Dr. Croft, who was the new comer, she had sometimes 
spoken to her lover, but she had never coupled her sister’s name with that 
of the doctor, even in speaking to him. Nevertheless, Crosbie had in 
some way conceived the idea that this Croft either had been, or was, or 
was to be, in love with Bell; and as he was prepared to advocate his 
friend Dale’s claims in that quarter, he was not particularly anxious to 
welcome the doctor as a thoroughly intimate friend of the family. He 
knew nothing as yet of Dale’s offer, or of Bell’s refusal, but he was pre- 
pared for war, if war should be necessary. Of the squire, at the present 
moment, he was not very fond; but if his destiny intended to give him a 
wife out of this family, he should prefer the owner of Allington and 
nephew of Lord De Guest as a brother-in-law to a village doctor,—as he 
took upon himself, in his pride, to call Dr. Croft. 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” said he, ‘‘ but I never do like Paragons.” 

“But you must like this Paragon. Not that he is a Paragon at all, 
for he smokes and hunts, and does all manner of wicked things.” And 
then she went forward to welcome her friend. 

Dr. Croft was a sliglit, spare man, about five feet nine in height, with 
very bright dark eyes, a broad forehead, with dark hair that. almost 
curled, but which did not come so forward over his brow as it should have 
done for purposes of beauty,—with a thin well-cut nose, and a mouth 
that would have been perfect had the lips been a little fuller. The lower 
part of his face, when seen alone, had in it somewhat of sternness, which, 
however, was redeemed by the brightness of his eyes. And yet an artist 
would have declared that the lower features of his face were by far the 
more handsome. 

Lily went across to him and greeted him heartily, declaring 
how glad she was to have him there. ‘And I must introduce you to 
Mr. Crosbie,” she said, as though she was determined to carry her point. 
The two men shook hands with each other, coldly, without saying a word, 
as young men are apt to do when they are brought tagether in that way. 
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Then they separated at once, somewhat to the disappointment of 
Lily. Crosbie stood off by himself, both his eyes turned up towards 
the ceiling, and looking as though he meant to give himself airs; while 
Croft got himself quickly up to the fireplace, making civil little speeches 
to Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Boyce, and Mrs. Hearn. And then at last he made 
his way round to Bell. 

“*T am so glad,” he said, “ to congratulate you on your sister’s engage- 
ment.” 

“ Yes,” said Bell; “we knew that you would be glad to hear of her 
happiness.” 

“Indeed, I am glad; and thoroughly hope that she may be happy. 
You all like him, do you not?” 

“ We like him very much.” 

“ And I am told that he is well off. He is a very fortunate man,— 
very fortunate,—very fortunate.” 

“Of course we think so,” said Bell. ‘ Not, however, because he is 
rich.” 

“No; not because he is rich. But because, being worthy of such 
happiness, his circumstances should enable him to marry, and to enjoy it.” 

“Yes, exactly,” said Bell. “That is just it.” Then she sat down, 
and in sitting down put an end to the conversation. “That is just it,” 
she had said. But as soon as the words were spoken she declared to 
herself that it was not so, and that Croft was wrong. ‘“ We love him,” 
she said to herself, ‘not because he is rich enough to marry without 
anxious thought, but because he dares to marry although he is not rich.” 
And then she told herself that she was angry with the doctor. 

After that Dr. Croft got off towards the door, and stood there by 
himself, leaning against the wall, with the thumbs of both his hands 
stuck into the armholes of his waistcoat. People said¢hat he was a shy 
man. I suppose he was shy, and yet he was a man that was by no means 
afraid of doing anything that he had todo. He could speak before a multitude 
without being abashed, whether it was a multitude of men or of women. 
He could be very fixed too in his own opinion, and eager, if not violent, 
in the prosecution of his purpose. But he could not stand and say little 
words, when he had in truth nothing to say. He could not keep his 
ground when he felt that he was not using the ground upon which he 
stood. He had not learned the art of assuming himself to be of import- 
ance in whatever place he might find himself. It was this art which 
Crosbie had learned, and by this art that he had flourished. So Croft 
retired and leaned against the wall near the door; and Crosbie came 
forward and shone like an Apollo among all the guests. ‘ How is it that 
he does it?” said John Eames to himself, envying the perfect happiness of 
the London man of fashion. 

At last Lily got the dancers out upon the lawn, and then they managed 
to go through one quadrille. But it was found that it did not answer. 
The music of the single fiddle which Crosbie had hired from Guestwick 
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was not sufficient for the purpose; and then the grass, though it 
was perfect for purposes of croquet, was not pleasant to the feet for 
dancing. 

“This is very nice,” said Bernard to his cousin. ‘I don’t know any- 
thing that could be nicer; but perhaps 3 

“TI know what you mean,” said Lily. “But I shall stay here. 
There’s no touch of romance about any of you. Look at the moon there 
at the back of the steeple. I don’t mean to go in all night.” Then she 
walked off by one of the paths, and her lover went after her. 

“Don’t you like the moon?” she said, as she took his arm, to which 
she was now so accustomed that she hardly thought of it as she took it. 

“Like the moon?—well ; I fancy I like the sun better. I don’t quite 
believe in moonlight. I think it does best to talk about when one wants 
to be sentimental.” 

“Ah; that is just what I fear. That is what I say to Bell when 
I tell her that her romance will fade as the roses do. And then I shall 
have to learn that prose is more serviceable than poetry, and that the 
mind is better than the heart, and—and—and that money is better than 
love. It’s all coming, I know; and yet I do like the moonlight.” 

“ And the poetry,—and the love?” 

“Yes, The poetry much, and the love more. To be loved by you 
is sweeter even than any of my dreams,—is better than all the poetry I 
have read.” 

“ Dearest Lily,” and his unchecked arm stole round her waist. 

“Tt is the meaning of the moonlight, and the essence of the poetry,” 
continued the impassioned girl. “I did not know then why I liked such 
things, but now I know. It was because I longed to be. loved.” 

“ And to love.” ; 

“Oh, yes. I would be nothing without that. But that, you know, is 
your delight,—or should be. The other is mine. And yet it is a delight 
to love you; to know that I may love you.” 

“You mean that this is the realization of your romance.” 

“Yes; but it must not be the end of it, Adolphus. You must like 
the soft twilight, and the long evenings when we shall be alone; and 
you must read to me the books I love, and you must not teach me to 
think that the world is hard, and dry, and cruel,—not yet. I tell Bell 
80 very often; but you must not say so to me.” 

“Tt shall not be dry and cruel, if I can prevent it.” 

“ You understand what-I mean, dearest. I will not think it dry and 
I think 








cruel, even though sorrow should come upon us, if you 
you know what I mean.” 

“If I am good to you.” 

“T am not afraid of that;—I am not the least afraid of that. You do 
not think that I could ever distrust you? But you must not be ashamed 
to look at the moonlight, and to read poetry, and to——~” 

“To talk nonsense, you mean.” 
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But as he said it, he pressed her closer to his side, and his tone was 
pleasant to her. 

“T suppose I’m talking nonsense now?” she said, pouting. “You 
liked me better when I was talking about the pigs; didn’t you?” 

“No; I like you best now.” 

“ And why didn’t you like me, then? Did I say anything to offend 
you?” 

“T like you best now, because 

They were standing in the narrow pathway of the gate leading from the 
bridge into the gardens of the Great House, and the shadow of the thick- 
spreading laurels was around them. But the moonlight still pierced 
brightly through the little avenue, and she, as she looked up to him, 
could see the form of his face and the loving softness of his eye. 

“ Because ,” said he; and then he stooped over her and pressed her 
closely, while she put up her lips to his, standing on tiptoe that she might 
reach to his face, 

“Oh, my love!” she said. “ My love! my love!” 

As Crosbie walked back to the Great House that night, he made a 
firm resolution that no consideration of worldly welfare should ever 
induce him to break his engagement with Lily Dale. He went somewhat 
further also, and determined that he would not put off the marriage for 
more than six or eight months, or, at the most, ten, if he could possibly 
get his affairs arranged in that time. To be sure, he must give up every- 
thing,—all the aspirations and ambition of his life ; but then, as he declared 
to himself somewhat mournfully, he was prepared to do that. Such were 
his resolutions, and, as he thought of them in bed, he came to the 
conclusion that few men were less selfish than he was. 

“But what will they say to us for staying away?” said Lily, 
recovering herself. “And I ought to be making the people dance, you 
know. Come along, and do make yourself nice. Do waltz with Mary 
Eames;—pray, do. If you don’t, I won’t speak to you all night!” 

Acting under which threat, Crosbie did, on his return, solicit the 
honour of that young lady’s hand, thereby elating her into a seventh heaven 
of happiness. What could the world afford better than a waltz with such 
a partner as Adolphus Crosbie? And poor Mary Eames could waltz well; 
though she could not talk much as she danced, and would pant a good deal 
when she stopped. She put too much of her energy into the motion, and 
was too anxious to do the mechanical part of the work in a manner 
that should be satisfactory to her partner. “Oh! thank you;—it's very 
nice. I shall be able to go on—again directly.” Her conversation with 
Crosbie did not get much beyond that, and yet she felt that she had 
never done better than on this occasion. 

Though there were, at most, not above five couples of dancers, and though 
they who did not dance, such as the squire and Mr. Boyce, and a curate 
from a neighbouring parish, had, in fact, nothing to amuse them, the 
affair was kept on very merrily for a considerable number of hours. 
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Exactly at twelve o’clock there was a little supper, which, no doubt, 
served to relieve Mrs. Hearn’s ennui, and at which Mrs, Boyce also seemed 
to enjoy herself. As to the Mrs. Boyces on such occasions, I profess that 
I feel no pity. They are generally happy in their children’s happiness, or 
if not, they ought to be. At any rate, they are simply performing a 
manifest duty, which duty, in their time, was performed on their behalf. 
But on what account do the Mrs. Hearns betake themselves to such 
gatherings? Why did that ancient lady sit there hour after hour yawning, 
longing for her bed, looking every ten minutes at her watch, while her 
old bones were stiff and sore, and her old ears pained with the noise? 
It could hardly have been simply for the sake of the supper. After the 
supper, however, her maid took her across to her cottage, and Mrs. Boyce 
also then stole away home, and the squire went off with some little 
parade, suggesting to the young men that they should make no noise in 
the house as they returned. But the poor curate remained, talking a 
dull word every now and then to Mrs. Dale, and looking on with tantalized 
eyes at the joys which the world had prepared for others than him. I 
must say that I think that public opinion and the bishops together are 
too hard upon curates in this particular. 

In the latter part of the night’s delight, when time and practice had 
made them all happy together, John Eames stood up for the first time 
to dance with Lily. She had done all she could, short of asking him, to 
induce him to do her this favour; for she felt that it would be a favour. 
How great had been the desire on his part to ask her, and, at the same 
time, how great the repugnance, Lily, perhaps, did not quite understand. 
And yet she understood much of it. She knew that he was not angry 
with her. She knew that he was suffering from the injured pride of 
futile love, almost as much as from the futile love itself. She wished to 
put him at his ease in this; but she did not quite give him credit for the 
full sincerity, and the upright, uncontrolled heartiness of his feelings. 

At length he did come up to her, and though, in truth, she was 
engaged, she at once accepted his offer. Then she tripped across the 
room. ‘ Adolphus,” she said, ‘“‘I can’t dance with you, though I said 
I would. John Eames has asked me, and I haven’t stood up with him 
before. You understand, and you'll be a good boy, won’t you?” 

Crosbie not being in the least jealous, was a good boy, and sat himself 
down to rest, hidden behind a door. 

For the first few minutes the conversation between Eames and Lily 
was of a very matter-of-fact kind. She repeated her wish that she might 
see him in London, and he said that of course he should come and call: 
Then there was silence for a little while, and they went through their 
figure dancing. 

“T don’t at all know yet when we are to be married,” said Lily, as 
soon as they were again standing together. 

“No; I dare say not,” said Eames. 

“ But not this year, I suppose. Indeed, I should say, of course not.” 
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“Tn the spring, perhaps,” suggested Eames. He had an unconscious 
desire that it might be postponed to some Greek kalends, and yet he did 
not wish to injure Lily. 

“The reason I mention it is this, that we should be so very glad if you 
could be here. We all love you so much, and I should so like to have you 
here on that day.” 

Why is it that girls so constantly do this,—so frequently ask men who 
have loved them to be present at their marriages with other men? There 
is no triumph in it. It is done in sheer kindness and affection. They 
intend to offer something which shall soften and not aggravate the sorrow 
that they have caused. “ You can’t marry me yourself,” the lady seems 
tosay. “But the next greatest blessing which I can offer you shall be 
yours,—you shall see me married to somebody else.” I fully appreciate 
the intention, but in honest truth, I doubt the eligibility of the proffered 
entertainment. 

On the present occasion John Eames seemed to be of this opinion, for 
he did not at once accept the invitation. 

“ Will you not oblige me so far as that ?” said she softly. 

“T would do anything to oblige you,” said he gruffly; “almost 
anything.” 

“ But not that ?” 

“No; not that. Icould not do that.” Then he went off upon his 
figure, and when they were next both standing together, they remained 
silent till their turn for dancing had again come. Why was it, that after 
that night Lily thought more of John Eames than ever she had thought 
before ;—felt for him, I mean, a higher respect, as for a man who had a 
will of his own? 

And in that quadrille Croft and Bell had been dancing together, and 
they also had been talking of Lily’s marriage. “A man may undergo 
what he likes for himself,” he had said, “but he has no right to make a 
woman undergo poverty.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Bell. 

‘“‘ That which is no suffering for a man,—which no man should think 
of for himself,;—will make a hell on earth for a woman.” 

“T suppose it would,” said Bell, answering him without a sign of feel- 
ing in her face or voice. But she took in every word that he spoke, 
and disputed their truth inwardly with all the strength of her heart and 
mind, and with the very vehemence of her soul. ‘ As if a woman cannot 
bear more than a man!” she said to herself, as she walked the length of 
the room alone, when she had got herself free from the doctor's arm. 

After that they all went to bed. 
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Circumstantial Evidenge—The Case of Sessie P'Aachlan, 


—+ 


No Scotch trial since the case of Madeline Smith has excited so much 
public attention as that of Jessie M‘Lachlan, for the murder of Jessie 
M‘Pherson, before the Circuit Court at Glasgow, on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th of last September. It was far less fully reported by the English 
than by the Scotch papers; but its intrinsic ,interest to persons who care 
for the study of judicial evidence was at least equal to that of most of 
the causes célébres of recent times. It has excited an extraordinary degree 
of popular feeling and discussion in Scotland, and it illustrates, in a striking 
manner, one of the leading peculiarities of Scotch, as distinguished from 
English criminal procedure — the practice of interrogating the person 
accused. For these reasons, we propose to give a somewhat minute account 
of the evidence. Our authority is the report of the case contained in 
the Scotsman newspaper of the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 22nd of September 
last. The report appears to be verbatim, and fills altogether forty columns 
of the newspaper. The facts are as follows :— 

In July last, Mr. John Fleming, an accountant, had a house at No. 17, 
Sandyford Place, Glasgow. He had also a cottage at Dunoon, where his 
family passed the summer, and where he was in the habit of staying from 
Friday till Monday. Jessie M‘Lachlan, the prisoner, had been in his service 
some years before the occurrence in question, but at the time of the murder 
was living with her husband, a sailor, in Glasgow. On Friday, July 4th, Mr. 
Fleming went to Dunoon with his son, leaving at his house in Glasgow his 
father, Mr. James Fleming, a man of eighty-seven, but still active enough 
to collect rents, and able to read without spectacles, and his servant, Jessie 
M‘Pherson, a woman of thirty-five. On the Monday afternoon, Mr. John 
Fleming and his son returned to Sandyford Place. When they went in, 
they found the old man in the passage, and the son said something to him 
about some meat which he had sent in for dinner. The old man answered, 
“ There’s no use sending anything in for dinner, as the servant has run 
off, and there’s no one to cook it.” He also told his grandson that her 
door was locked. Upon this, Mr. John Fleming went downstairs, found 
the servant’s door locked, and opened it with a key belonging to the 
pantry. In the room he found the dead body of Jessie M‘Pherson, and 
went at once for the doctors and the police, leaving everything as he 
found it. The state of the room and of the body were minutely described 
by Mr. Fleming, Dr. Watson, Dr. Joseph Fleming, and Dr. M‘Leod, and 
by the police officers M‘Call and Campbell. The result of their evidence 
is as follows:—The room was on the same floor as the kitchen, and had 
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two windows looking out into the arca. When the door was opened the 
blinds were down and half the shutters shut. The bed stood with its 
side against the wall, the foot towards the door, and the head towards the 
window. The body was lying at the foot of the bed, with the feet towards 
the window, and the head in a slanting direction towards the door. It 
was naked from the small of the back downwards. On the upper part of 
the body were a shift and a woollen shift, and over it had been thrown 
a dark cloth or shawl. It had, upon various parts, as many as forty 
wounds, both cuts and bruises, of every variety of importance. The 
most serious wound was behind the right ear, where the great vessels of 
the neck were destroyed, and the skull was much injured. There were, 
besides this, wounds which divided the bridge of the nose. On the scalp 
and forehead there were wounds which divided the flesh and passed into, 
but not through, the skull; and there were many other cuts of less 
importance on the hands, arms, and other parts of the body. They 
appeared to have been inflicted with an instrument edged but blunt, and 
their depth showed that they were not given by a strong person, but either 
by a woman or a weak man. The jawbone, however, was cut through in 
two places, which would require considerable force. The bedclothes were 
disarranged, and stained in places with blood; and a sheet, which had 
been washed, and was marked with blood, was found rolled up in a corner 
of the room. The pillows, also, were bloody. It was suggested, as an 
inference from these circumstances, that the bed had been slept in. 
Opposite the bed, and near the fireplace, were three bloody footprints of 
the left foot. They appeared to be prints of a small, naked foot, with a 
high instep. There was also a basin behind the door, containing some 
bloody water. Along the lobby from the kitchen to the bedroom there 
was a mark, described by Dr. M‘Leod as a trail, which looked as if it 
had been rubbed over but not washed. In the kitchen itself were what 
he and Dr. Fleming described as “ evidence of a severe conflict.” The 
floor, which was made of a blue stone, had been partially washed, and in 
the washed part stains remained, which were apparently blood-stains. 
There were also impressions, “ which,” said Dr. M‘Leod, “I was then 
convinced, and am now convinced, had been confused footmarks. If I 
might be allowed to express what I mean by footmarks, I may state 
they were a sort of twists of portions of the heels upon the floor, with the 
ball of the foot in other cases marked also upon the stone.” There were 
also marks of blood on many other parts of the kitchen and other places 
adjacent to it. In a drawer in the kitchen was found a cleaver with marks 
of blood on it. The cleaver might have produced the injuries found on 
the body. From all these facts, the medical witnesses, who, by the Scotch 
law, are allowed to state inferences in their report, inferred that the 
deceased had been murdered, probably within three days, by some 
instrument like a cleaver; that there had been a struggle, and that most 
of the wounds had been inflicted, whilst the deceased was lying prostrate, 
by a female or a weak man standing over her; and that the body had 
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been drawn along the lobby to the room in which it was found, the face 
downwards, and the legs dragging along the ground. On searching the 
house, nothing was found to throw light upon the subject ; but some silver 
and a quantity of plated articles were missed. 

Such being the corpus delicti, the next question was, Who had com- 
mitted the crime? The prosecutors, of course, maintained that the prisoner 
was the guilty person. She not merely denied her guilt, but pleaded 
specially, in a manner which the Scotch criminal law apparently admits, 
though it is unknown to our own system, that old Mr. Fleming had com- 
mitted the murder. The evidence on the part of the prosecution was 
to the following effect:—Old Mr. Fleming, according to his own ac- 
count, returned to Sandyford Place, after a walk, about eight o’clock on 
the Friday evening. He had his tea in the kitchen with the deceased, 
choosing to sit there because there was no other fire in the house. He 
stayed by the kitchen fire till about half-past nine, and then went to bed. 
At four in the morning he “was waukened wi’ a lood squeel; efter that 
followed ither twa squeels—no sae lood as the ither; but it was a verra 
odd kind of squeel I heard.” “ All was by i’ the coorse of a minute’s 
time.” He jumped out of bed, looked at his watch, saw that it was just 
four A.M., and, hearing nothing more, went to bed, and stayed there till 
he rose at about nine. He then went down, and being surprised at not 
having seen the servant, who generally brought him porridge before he got 
up; knocked at her door three times, and tried it, but got noanswer. As 
he went to the door, he found a passage window into the area standing 
open, and closed it. He gave a minute account of the way in which he 
passed the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday morning, till his son arrived, 
mentioning the persons who called, and the places to which he went. If this 
evidence were true, it would follow that the murder was committed at about 
four o’clock on the Saturday morning, the time when he heard the cries. 

As it was the case for the prisoner, that Fleming had himself com- 
mitted the murder, he was cross-examined at great length, in order to bring 
out facts suspicious in themselves, or assertions which could be contra- 
dicted by others. The first point to which the prisoner’s counsel addressed 
themselves was the old man’s statement, that he had lain in bed till nine. 
He was at first confident in the correctness of this statement, and added 
that the first person who came to the house on the Saturday was the 
servant at the next house, who wanted to borrow a spade. But after a 
great deal of questioning, in the course of which he appears to have 
become much confused, he admitted that a man came with milk between 
eight and nine, that he refused to take any in, and that the door-chain 
was notup. He was then pressed to give a reason why he did not let the 
servant open the door, the obvious suggestion being that he then knew 
that she was dead. His answer was that he had been over the house just 
before the milkman called, and, finding no one, naturally answered the 
door on hearing a knock. Both the milkman and his boy (called as wit- 
nesses for the prisoner) said they called at about 7.45, and the boy added 
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that he saw the old man dressed, and that he took the chain off when he 
spoke to him. Thus, the contradiction resolved itself entirely into a mis- 
take about time, and a defect of memory about the chain. Ifthe old man 
got up earlier than he thought, the whole thing came to nothing. 

He was further pressed to explain why he did not get up when he 
heard the cries. His answer was, because they stopped. He said that he 
did not send for the police in the morning because it did not occur to 
him. ‘I was looking for her back every other minute, always expecting 
that she had gone away with some of her friends. I thought she would 
come back. It never occurred to me trouble, or murder, or anything of 
the kind.” . . . . “I looked for her always coming back, and 
thought that if there had been anything,—drink, or anything—going, 
that she might have been enticed out with friends, yet she would be 
back.” No other evidence whatever against old Fleming, and nothing 
that could even attract suspicion, was discovered in any other part of the 
inquiry. One or two trifling circumstances were brought forward, but 
they were so slight that they proved nothing except the closeness of the 
scrutiny to which the matter had been subjected. A bag was found in 
old Fleming’s room, which had a small mark of blood upon it ; but the mark 
was a very small one, and might have been caused by any trifling accident. 
There was also a little blood on one or two of his shirts; but the same 
observation applied to them. Two or three witnesses, called for the pri- 
soner, deposed to having heard the deceased use expressions which, it was 
suggested, implied that she had some cause to complain of his conduct. 
Mary M‘Pherson said that Jessie M‘Pherson had told her that “ her heart 
was broken with the old man. He was so inquisitive that the door-bell 
never could ring but he had to know who it was.” A Mrs. Smith said that 
she asked Jessie M‘Pherson how she was in Fleming's family? She said, 
“T don’t feel very happy or comfortable ; for Fleming is just an old 
wretch—an old devil.” She added, “I cannot tell you the cause, because 
* Sandy” (Mrs. Smith’s husband) “is with you.” Whether “the cause” 
meant the cause of Fleming’s being an old wretch, or the cause of her 
looking ill, on which Mrs. Smith had made a remark, does not appear. 
Another witness, Elizabeth Brownlie, spoke of Jessie M‘Pherson having 
observed that the old man remarked everything, and said that she spoke 
of him on one occasion as “ the old devil.” That he was rather too in- 
quisitive about her proceedings appears to have been the only definite com- 
plaint she made of him. All this, which, in an English court, could not 
have been given in evidence, is a long way from the point, and far too 
minute to build any inference upon in a matter of such importance. ~- 

Such was the evidence as it affected Fleming. It his evidence were 
believed, it proved, as against the prisoner, that the murder was com- 
mitted by some other person than himself, at four on the Saturday 
morning. The great point was to show that the prisoner was that person. 
When apprehended, she was, according to the Scotch practice, examined 
at length before the sheriff substitute. She said that she last saw Jessie 
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M‘Pherson on the 28th June (a week before the murder); that she was 
not in or near Fleming's house on the 4th July; that on that evening she 
went out with a Mrs. Fraser, and came home and let herself in by a 
latch-key at about a quarter-past eleven. On the stairs one John 
M‘Donald met her. She then went to bed with her child. When she 
got up she went out for some coals ; and when she came back she found 
that a Mrs. Campbell, who lodged in the house, had dressed her child 
in her absence. The greater part of this was contradicted by Mrs. Camp- 
bell, her fellow-lodger. She said that she saw the prisoner dressed to go 
out about ten; that when she was dressed, Mrs. Fraser came in, and 
shortly afterwards she heard the outer door shut. She then went to 
bed, and lay awake some time, to be ready to let in M‘Donald, the lodger, 
and also Mrs. M‘Lachlan. M‘Donald (at the time of the trial in the 
East Indies) came in about eleven, but the witness saw nothing of 
Mrs. M‘Lachlan till nine in the morning. She woke at half-past five, 
heard the child crying, found it in bed alone, and dressed it. It after- 
wards fell asleep, and she put it into the bed again. She said there 
was no latch-key (check-key the witnesses called it), and never had 
been one, and that in consequence she and the prisoner had to let each 
other in. Upon the matter of the latch-key the witness was confirmed 
by a Mrs. Black, who proved that on the Saturday the prisoner asked her, 
amongst other things, to “ call at a smith’s to get a check-key sorted for 
her front door.” About five in the afternoon she asked a Mrs. Adams to 
come in at nine or ten to look after her child, as she was going to see 
Jessie. Mrs. Adams said, “I asked her why she went so late? She 
said then that it was the time she has got alone, as the old man went 
to bed about that time.” It thus appears that the whole of her state- 
ment as to where she was on the night of the crime was proved to be 
false, and that on that night she was absent from home, and that she 
intended to go and see the deceased. 

The next point was of the greatest importance. In her declaration 
before the sheriff, the prisoner said that on the Friday evening, about 
a quarter-past eight, old Fleming brought a parcel to her house contain- 
ing plate, which he directed her to pawn in the name of M‘Kay or 
M‘Donald. She was to raise 3/. 10s. on the plate, or more if she could 
get it. Fleming said that he wanted some money to go to the High- 
lands. She accordingly went on the Saturday, in the middle of the day, 
to a pawnbroker, named Lundie, and borrowed from him 6/. 15s. on the 
plate, which she pledged in the name of M‘Donald, as suggested by old 
Fleming. Ata quarter to three old Fleming called at her house for the 
money, and on receiving it offered her 5/. for having done the errand. 
She refused, but took 4. in notes given by the pawnbroker, with which 
she paid her rent to a Mr. Caldwell. She added, that at that time she 
had in the house 5/. 10s. of her own, being the remainder of a sum of 
111. 10s. given her by her brother some time before. It was true that 
she pledged the plate at the time, and place, and for the amount stated, 
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but James Fleming denied totally that part of the evidence which related 
to him, and several very strong observations occur upon it. If he had 
intended to steal his son’s plate, there could be no possible reason why 
he should make Mrs. M‘Lachlan an accomplice. He had every oppor- 
tunity of pledging or disposing of it by himself, if he were so inclined. 
There was no proof at all that he wanted to go to the Highlands. If 
he had, he would not have given the woman 4. out of 61. 15s., for such 
a service as pledging the plate; and besides, he had at the time no less 
than 180/. of his own in two banks—150/. in one, and 30/. in the other ; 
this was proved by the bankers’ clerks. It is incredible that under such 
circumstances he should act in the manner described by the prisoner. 
There was also strong evidence to show that the prisoner's circumstances at 
the time in question were not as she represented them to be. It was true 
that her means were good for a person in her station in life. Her 
husband made 30s. a week, and they had only one child, and her brother 
was in the habit of giving her money after every voyage that he made; 
but notwithstanding this, a Mrs. Adams proved that on the forenoon of 
the Friday the prisoner sent her to pawn a looking-glass for 6s., with which 
she was to take a cloak out of pawn. This was done, and it is hardly 
likely that it would have been done if she had had 51. 10s. in ready 
money in the house at the time. Mrs. Adams also proved that on the 
Saturday the prisoner sent her to another pawnbroker’s (Clark’s) to get 
her husband’s clothes out.of pawn, and gave her 2/. for that purpose, 
of which she paid 1/. 16s. 6d.; and that on the~Monday she sent her 
again to Clark’s for, other clothes, with 16s., of which she paid 15s. 9d. 
She also paid her rent, or part of it (it is not stated which, but 4/. 19s. 
was due), to a Mr. Railton, on the Saturday, between eleven and twelve. 
Mr. Railton was sure of the time, becausé he had to go to the Royal 
Bank before twelve, and it was paid before he went to the Royal Bank. The 
result is, that before the Saturday morning her husband’s clothes and 
other articles were in pawn; her own cloak was in pawn, and she had 
to raise money on a looking-glass to redeem the cloak; and she owed 
nearly 51. for rent, for which application (though not pressing application) 
had been made. On the Saturday she took all the things out of pawn, 
and paid the rent nearly three hours before the time when, according to 
her statement, old Fleming gave her the 4/. She thus paid in the course 
of the Saturday morning either 7/. 11s. 8d. or 6/1. 12s. 3d., according as 
she paid the whole or only part of the rent, at a time when, according to 
her own account, she had only 5/. 10s. in the house. It is hardly possible 
to draw from all this any other inference than that she was almost desti- 
tute on the Friday, stole the plate on the Friday night, and pawned it 
for her own use on the Saturday. If this be true, it is all but con- 
clusive, especially when it is taken in conjunction with the incredible 
story about old Fleming. 

The evidence, however, goes much beyond this. On the Saturday 
the prisoner bought a tin box, which she brought away from the shop on 
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the following Tuesday, and which appears, from the evidence of a great 
number of witnesses through whose hands it passed, to have been taken 
to Ayr first, and afterwards to have been brought by the prisoner’s husband 
to Greenock, to the house of Mrs. Reid, his sister. It contained several 
dresses, which were identified as the property of Jessie M‘Pherson, by 
persons who were well acquainted with them. ‘The prisoner’s account of 
the matter was that Jessie M‘Pherson sent her these dresses on the 
Friday; some to be mended, and others to be dyed. But when she 
heard of the murder she felt frightened at having the property in her 
possession, and sent them down first to a Mrs. Darnley, at Ayr, and then 
by her husband to her sister-in-law, at Greenock, that they might be 
out of the way. She added that, when her husband heard ot her having 
the clothes, he wished her to go to the procurator-fiscal on the subject, 
but she was frightened. The whole of this story is highly improbable, 
though, from the nature of the case, it could not be contradicted by 
independent evidence. It involves an admission that she had the clothes 
of the murdered woman in her possession and tried to conceal them. 
Besides the evidence as to the clothes of the deceased woman, 
important evidence was given as to the condition of the clothes of the 
prisoner. On the Saturday she sent a girl named Sarah Adams (the daughter 
of the woman who took the goods out of pawn) to the Glasgow station 
of the Hamilton Railway with a box, which was to be sent to Hamilton, 
and was sent to Hamilton accordingly, addressed to Mrs. Bain to be left 
till called for. Qn the following Tuesday or Wednesday the prisoner 
called at the Hamilton station, and took the box away in her own name. 
She then went to the house of a friend named Chassels, remained there 
for some time, had some tea, and left the house carrying a bundle, 
which was probably composed of the contents of the box, as she got 
Mrs. Chassels’ son to take the box itself, which was empty, to a saddler’s, 
to be mended. She was seen shortly afterwards by some other witnesses 
carrying a bundle, on the road to a place called Meikleairnock ; and a 
little girl, called Margaret Gibson, pointed out to her a place called 
Tommylin Park, where she could get some water to drink. She saw her 
go in the direction of the park. In the afternoon a little boy, a younger 
son of Mrs. Chassels, met her returning into Hamilton. He did not see 
that she was carrying anything, but she gave him a handkerchief, which 
she said she had picked up, and which was like the one in which the 
bundle had been wrapped. On the Sunday, Margaret Gibson was in 
Tommylin Park, and saw some flannel clothing “thrust in at the root 
of the hedge.” She pulled it out, and found it all over blood. She was’ 
frightened and ran away, but came back on the Monday with another 
girl, called Marion Fairlee. She afterwards found some wincey and a 
number of pieces of coburg. A flannel petticoat was also found in the 
neighbourhood. These articles were identified by Mrs. Adams as part of 
the prisoner’s clothes. She knew the petticoat from having washed it. 
The prisoner’s account of the transaction was that she went down to 
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Hamilton to see a friend, whose name (she had been lately married) she 
believed to be Bain, but whom she could not find. She did not explain 
why she took clothes with her; though she owned she did take clothes, 
but not those that were found. Shealso denied giving the handkerchief to 
young Chassels. It is superfluous to point out the lame and unsatis- 
factory character of this account. It is, indeed, no account at all. 

There was a further point about the prisoner’s dress. She had a 
brown merino dress, which had flounces to it. Jessie M‘Pherson also 
had a brown merino dress, which had no flounces. On the Saturday, 
when Mrs. Rainy got the prisoner’s own brown merino dress out of pawn, 
the prisoner had on another brown merino dress, which she took off, 
eaying she would have it dyed black, and putting on her own dress. She had 
the other dress dyed black, and it was identified as Jessie M‘Pherson’s by 
two witnesses, who were perfectly familiar with her clothes. 

The prisoner had also some crinoline wires, which she gave to 
Mrs. Adams on the Saturday, saying that her child had burnt the petti- 
coat to which they belonged. These wires, on being microscopically 
examined, were found to be stained with blood. 

The only remaining piece of evidence against the prisoner was that 
when she went out with Mrs. Fraser, on the Friday night, she gave her 
a glass of rum. Mrs. Campbell, her lodger, saw her go to a press in 
her (Mrs. Campbell's) kitchen, which contained a bottle and a hand- 
basket. On the following Monday she missed the bottle, and a bottle of 
similar size, shape, and colour, and with a smell of rum about it, was 
found at the house at Sandyford Place after the murder. 

It should be added, with regard to the bloody foot-prints on the 
bedroom floor, that the prisoner had a high instep, and that her feet were 
about the size of the marks, and might have made them. They could not 
have been made by the deceased, whose feet were larger; nor by old 
Fleming, whose feet were not only larger, but also too flat. One of the 
marks was very perfect, because it was so close to the window that the 
person who made it must have been standing, and must, therefore, have 
made a full impression. It should also be borne in mind, that the prisoner 
knew the house at No. 17, Sandyford Place, as she had been formerly in 
service there herself. 

This was the case against the prisoner. The evidence in her favour 
consisted entirely of the cross-examination of old Fleming and the facts 
stated by the witnesses in relation to it and him, and already noticed. 
There was, however, one exception. A policeman, named Colin Campbell, 
deposed that on the Saturday night he saw two women come out of 
17, Sandyford Place, by the front door, about half-past eight or a quarter 
to nine. He saw them well. They stood about five minutes, and one 
went away, and the other turned back. He added that he heard the door 
shut, and saw a woman running to shut it. He was quite sure that the 
prisoner was not one of the women. He was sure of the day, because he 
poated a letter to his father that night ; and he appears to have been sure 
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of the house, because he was coming out of No. 18, and they out of 
No. 17. This, if true, contradicted the whole theory of the prosecution ; 
because, according to old Fleming, there was no living woman in the 
house on the Saturday evening to shut the door, and no one came to the 
house that night, except a young man named Darnley, who wanted to see 
Jessie M‘Pherson. The policeman had no motive to tell an untruth, and 
policemen are very naturally less likely than any other class of men to per- 
jure themselves gratuitously, especially on behalf of accused persons. It 
is, however, possible, as Lord Deas pointed out in summing up, that 
Campbell might be mistaken either in the night or in the house. He said 
that he never thought of the matter till after he heard of the murder; and 
it is by no means unnatural that, being strongly impressed with it, and 
remarking the incident of seeing the women at the time or place, he may 
quite innocently have been led to think that he had seen them at the time 
and place. When a crime has attracted great attention and strongly 
excited the imagination of particular people, such mistakes are by no 
means uncommon. 

Laying aside this evidence, the case against the prisoner stands thus. 
The murder was probably committed by a woman with a foot like hers, 
on Saturday morning, towards four o’clock, for the sake of stealing the 
plate and dresses. She was out of her own home all that night. She 
was next day in possession of the plate and dresses. Her clothes were 
stained with blood, and she took steps to conceal them. She gave a false 
account of the way in which her time was spent, a barely credible account 
of the way in which she got the plate, an improbable account of the 
way in which she got the clothes, and something which amounted to no 
account at all of her reasons for disposing as she did of her own clothes. 
The elaborate evidence given at the trial all condenses itself into this 
short statement, and no one can be surprised that after a quarter of an 
hour's consideration she should have been unanimously convicted by the 
jury of murder and theft. 

It might have been expected that here the matter would close; but 
this is so far from being the case, that the most curious part of the story 
yet remains to be told. After her conviction and before her sentence, 
her counsel, by the permission of the Court, read a long paper, which she 
must have prepared either before or during the trial, in which she 
professed to give a full account of the whole transaction. It was entirely 
at variance with her former statement, and flatly contradicted the evidence 
of the only material witness in her favour—the policeman, Colin Campbell. 
Her account was in substance as follows :—She went to Sandyford Place 
about ten on the night in question, and found the old man and Jessie 
M'Pherson sitting together in the kitchen. They had some words, in the 
course of which Jessie said, “I have a tongue would frighten somebody 
if it broke loose.” After this, they sent her out to get some whisky, 
which she tried in vain to get at a shop which she described but did not 
name. When she came back, the old man let her in, and they went into 
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the kitchen, She asked for Jessie; he went out into the passage, and she 
looked into the laundry, and saw Jessie lying on the floor, bleeding from 
a wound on the brow. The old man said it was an accident; he had not 
meant to hurt her. She offered to go for the doctor, but he said it was 
unnecessary. She then got Jessie to bed, having contrived to recover 
her partially. She sat by her for the greater part of the night; and in 
the course of it, Jessie told her that the old man had taken liberties with 
her one night when he was drunk, that she had threatened to tell his son, 
and that they had ever since been on bad terms. She gradually got 
worse, and the prisoner got her into the kitchen, and laid her before the 
fire. The old man (who was sitting up) swore her on the Bible to 
secresy as to the whole transaction; and, after a time, she insisted on 
going for a doctor, as her friend was getting worse. She went upstairs 
for that purpose, and whilst there heard a noise in the kitchen; and on 
going down, found the old man chopping the deceased about the head 
with a cleaver. She died, and he dragged her into her own room. The 
prisoner and the old man together cleaned up the blood ; he persuaded 
her that they were both in equal danger from what had passed, and told 
her to get rid of the dresses by sending them to some address by railway, 
to be left till called for, and to pawn the plate in a false name. She had 
got her own gown all draggled and wet, and threw Jessie’s gown over her, 
in order to go home, which she did about nine in the morning. 

The judge, in passing sentence, declared that he believed every word 
of this story to be utterly false, and that he did not think that old 
Mr. Fleming had anything at all to do with the murder; and he added 
that his experience was that persons convicted of serious crimes invariably 
lied. ‘I never knew an instance,” he said, “in which the statements 
made by prisoners after their conviction were anything else than, in their 
substance, falsehoods:” an observation which will be endorsed by every 
one who has had any experience on the subject. 

On reviewing the whole case, it certainly does appear that it would 
be very hard measure indeed to believe old Mr. Fleming to be guilty on 
the strength of the prisoner’s statement. It is full of the most glaring 
improbabilities. In the first place, she said nothing about Fleming's 
guilt till after her own conviction; but, on the contrary, denied all 
knowledge whatever of the murder, and accounted for her possession 
of the plate by the incredible story about Fleming’s bringing it to her 
to be pawned. In the next place, it is clear that, according to her own 
account, she was either a principal in the second degree, or at least 
an accessory after the fact; for she not only tried to conceal the 
crime, but tried to turn it to her own advantage by appropriating the 
money for which the plate was pawned, and having her friend’s dress 
dyed for her own wear. Thus, taken at the best, the story is the uncor- 
roborated evidence of an accomplice, given under the most suspicious 
circumstances conceivable. Besides this, the story bears every mark of 
having been concocted during and after the trial. It accounts for every 
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fact which was given in evidence, small and great, on none of which had 
her previous declaration thrown any light whatever. If her story had 
been true, and if, according to the case now set up for her, she was not 
in want of money at the time, is it conceivable that she would have run 
the risk of concealing the murder of her intimate friend, and have gone 
to great danger to do so, for the sake of 7/.2 That a very wicked 
person might commit a murder for very trifling booty is what daily 
experience teaches us; but it is hardly conceivable that the unwilling 
witness of a most brutal murder, committed on her most intimate friend, 
should coolly undertake the risk and guilt of concealment for such a 
consideration. The conduct attributed to old Mr. Fleming is as extra- 
ordinary as that which the prisoner asserts of herself. If he did commit 
the murder in the way described, and if he meant to throw the blame on 
robbers, he would in all probability have taken the first opportunity of 
discovering the body and sending for tlie police. He could have done 
so without producing any suspicion. His not doing so for three whole 
days is just whit might be expected from the sluggishness and torpor of 
extreme old age, but is utterly inexplicable if he were really guilty. 
He must have known that when his son came home on the Monday, the 
body would be found, and that, in the absence of explanation, suspicion 
would fall on him—a suspicion which would be greatly removed if he 
made the discovery and gave the alarm at once. 

It must, however, be admitted that this sort of speculation is unsatis- 
factory. If a man of eighty-seven commits a murder, it is very dificult 
to say what he will or will not do, and no doubt the absence of all steps 
to find out what had become of the woman may be attributed to conscious 
guilt as well as to torpid irresolution. ‘The true way of viewing the case 
is to look at the broad facts, leaving on one side matters which are sus- 
ceptible of different interpretations. Those broad facts can hardly be said 
to bear at all upon the man, whilst they all but demonstrate the guilt of 
the woman. 

The circumstances of the case suggest several observations on the 
general subject of criminal trials. As a matter of course, much was said 
about circumstantial evidence. The counsel for the prisoner, of course, 
insisted that such evidence is fallible, and referred to cases in which it 
had led to wrong convictions. The counsel for the Crown and the judge, 
equally as a matter of course, observed that circumstantial evidence is 
often better than direct evidence; that circumstances cannot lie; and that 
a chain of circumstances, fitting to each other, are more convincing than 
direct proof. All such remarks are radically wrong. They proceed upon 
a distinction which is, in the fullest sense, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. ‘There is no real distinction between circumstantial and direct 
evidence, and the notion that there is, is derived from a mistake as to the 
thing to be proved. ‘The thing to be proved in a criminal case is that the 
prisoner has committed a crime. But what is a crime? Every crime, 
like every human transaction, is a complicated matter, made up of scores 
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of actions, and always involving mental as well as visible ingredients. To 
cut a person’s throat is no crime; to break open a house and carry away 
goods is no crime; to set fire to a rick is no crime; though murder, 
burglary, and arson are heinous crimes; but there can be no murder 
without malice, no burglary without a felonious intent, no arson unless 
the act is unlawful and malicious. Thus the cutting of the throat or the 
taking of the goods are themselves only circumstances from which the 
commission of the crime is inferred. Besides this, every action is made 
up of an innumerable quantity of bodily motions combined into a system. 
The person who murdered Jessie M‘Pherson took up the cleaver, walked 
across the room, struck many blows, took the plate and the dresses, and 
(probably) left the house. No one of these acts was in itself the murder. 
All put together, made it up; though some of them might have been 
absent without destroying the murderous character of the transaction. 
Thus, a murder, like every other crime, and, indeed, every other 
action, is composed of a great number of circumstances extending over a 
greater or less length of time, and the proof of it must be circumstantial, 
that is, it must consist of evidence of some or other of the different cir- 
cumstances of which the crime is composed. Ofcourse some circum- 
stances are more important than others. If a man is seen to stick a knife 
into another person’s breast, that is a stronger circumstance than if he is 
seen pulling it out; and this would be stronger than if he were seen standing 
over the dead man with a bloody knife in his hand; but there is no such 
distinction between the three cases. Each circumstance is compatible 
with innocence—neither would in itself be more than evidence of the 
crime. Hence, it isa mere abuse of language to contrast the force of 
direct and circumstantial evidence. All that can fairly be said is, that 
some circumstances are more important than others, and raise a stronger 
presumption of guilt; but there is no more reason for refusing to infer the 
existence of the more important links in the chain from the existence of 
less important, than there is for refusing to draw the converse inference. 
Intention and malice are inferred from the fact of stabbing. Why may 
not the fact of stabbing be inferred from the possession of a bloody knife 
and the property of the murdered man? From seeing a man take a 
knife out of another’s throat, you infer that he put it in: why not infer 
that he put it in from the facts that it was his knife, that he 
was in the room with the deceased alone? This may appear to be a mere 
matter of language, but it is not so in reality. Phrases have a marvellous 
influence; and the phrase, “ What is called circumstantial evidence, ” 
uttered with an effective air of contempt, and backed up with one of the 
stock stories upon the subject (like the man in Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, who 
did not murder his nephew), produces at times a considerable effect. It 
would be a good thing if the phrase were altogether laid aside as useless, 
which it would be if the true nature of crimes and of evidence were 
generally understood. Evidence is nothing more than grounds for 
reasonable guesses, and crimes are collections of circumstances con- 
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nected together, the proof of any one of which is a reasonable ground 
for guessing that the others or some of them existed. 

A more practical observation arises upon the Scotch practice, exem~ 
plified in the present case, of questioning the accused. Itis difficult to un- 
derstand how it can be reasonably objected to. In our own country it 
is illegal merely by force of habit. In the State Trials down to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century it was constantly practised. Till 
lately magistrates were bound by Act of Parliament to “take the exa- 
mination” of the prisoner; and it was held that this Act empowered 
them to question him, though the practice was not common. They are 
now forbidden to question him, and are restrained to telling him to say 
what he likes, after giving him a caution on the subject. The only 
shadow of a justification for this wilful neglect of the most obvious 
source of information is a sentimental notion that a prisoner ought to be 
protected against conviction by every conceivable means. The law seems 
to think that to catch him in his own lies would be like seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk. When a bill to render prisoners competent witnesses 
was before the House of Lords, Lord Chelmsford declared with horror 
that such a measure would double the severity of the criminal law. It 
did not appear to occur to his lordship that if the “severity of the criminal 
law ” means the chance that criminals will be convicted, it cannot possibly 
be too severe. Its perfection would be attained when no guilty person 
had a single chance of escape. If “ severity ” means “ severity of punish- 
ment,” the two things have no connection. The common answer to this 
is the old fallacy about the one innocent man and the ten guilty; the 
objection to which is that our present system is in the habit of occasion- 
ally convicting an innocent man that many guilty ones may escape. It is 
impossible to doubt—and every day’s experience shows it—that it is a 
great advantage to an innocent man to be questioned. Old Mr. Fleming 
was questioned in the present case, and if he had not been questioned, the 
suspicion against him would have been stronger. Giving an account of 
himself and his doings, which was corroborated in various points, he was 
released. On the other hand, the falsehoods which Mrs. M‘Lachlan told 
under examination were amongst the strongest of the circumstances against 
her. Why should she not be questioned? What hardship is it upon 
any one to be asked where they slept on a particular night? Whether or 
not they pawned particular goods? If so, where they got them? Nine 
times out of ten an innocent man does not know the strength of his own 
case, and if he is ignorant as well as innocent, he may by mere stupidity 
and helplessness allow suspicious circumstances to pass unexplained which 
he could explain perfectly well. 
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Tue completion of Orley Farm places in the hands of novel-readers a 
book to make them happy for a few hours, and, if read aright, to make 
them better for the rest of their days—a book not only stirring their 
interest, but enlarging their sympathies by its pictures of life. Original 
in conception, and sweetly human in its tone, we think it in some respects 
the finest of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s works. Not that our praise must by 
any means be unaccompanied by objections on points of detail. For 
example, we think the book badly constructed, there being a large amount 
of wholly superfluous matter. The extent of his canvas has seduced him 
into episodes very imperfectly related to the main story, and not sufficiently 
interesting in themselves to excuse their irrelevancy. ‘The desire to give 
variety has also Jed him to introduce characters which we regard as very 
far from successful—the Moulders, Kantwise, Mrs. Smiley, Martha 
Biggs, Mary Snow, and Albert Fitzallen; the variety not having the 
comic gusto which might serve to relieve the more serious interest of the 
story.* On the other hand the scenes at Noningsby and the Cleeve are 
touched with grace and cheerfulness. The young men, Peregrine, Lucius, 
and Augustus, are sketched with great verisimilitude ; nor are Madeleine 
and her mother less felicitously handled. Without concealing our 
impression of the inequality of this long novel, we must still say that the 
sustained height of interest and the noble humanizing pathos of the main 
story leaves our final impression one of grateful admiration. Lady 
Mason’s position is of singular interest, thrilling some of the deeper chords 
in the heart, and raising many questions respecting the charities of life, 
which it is well to have frequently brought home to us. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is no painter in black and white. His people 
are not angels and devils, but human beings, with good and evil strangely 
intermingled. Novel-readers (and we are sorry to add critics also, but 
these of the feebler sort) are very inconsequential in their demands. 
They require that the characters in a fiction should be “ true to nature; ” 
and yet unless these characters markedly depart from the known truth of 
nature, by being either without vices, or without virtues, they pettishly 
declare that the author has “forfeited their sympathies” by making the 
hero do this, or the heroine feel that; and upbraid him for endeavouring 
to confuse their moral judgments “ by engaging their sympathies in a man 
capable of,” &e. &c. This impatience of the truth is sometimes excused 
on the plea that fiction ought to present ideal characters, thus holding up 





* It is but fair to add that an able contemporary selects the Moulders and Kantwise 
for especial commendation. 
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a higher standard of excellence than erring human nature ever can attain, 
but which it should strive after. And this plea is well founded at a 
certain epoch of culture ; nor is it altogether without application at other 
epochs. We must, however, be consistent. If we require the early 
literature of Types, let us dismiss the incompatible demand for a lite- 
rature of Character: the persons must be abstract Virtues and Vices. If 
we demand the portraiture of human nature, we must insist on its resem- 
blance ; only that amount of idealization being added which is necessary 
for the effect of art. 

The two Literatures, which we have respectively named the literature 
of Types, and the literature of Character, have two distinct offices. The 
one intends to exalt our aims, to dignify and impress moral principles ; 
the other intends to deepen and extend our sympathies. The first teaches 
a love for goodness and a hatred for wickedness. The second, in teaching 
a love of goodness, teaches also a pity for the weakness out of which 
wickedness so often springs; it makes us feel more keenly a common 
brotherhood in our common sorrows, sins, and struggles, no less than in 
our common joys, hopes, and conquests. To move our sympathies and 
educate our charities it is absolutely necessary that the novelist should be 
true in his representations. The higher purpose of his art is frustrated 
by a substitution of faultless human beings, never to be met with on earth, 
for heroes and heroines such as may be met with; since by this substitution 
he directs our sympathies away from reality, and increases our tendency, 
already too strong, to judge actions by abstract standards. It is only in 
Rational Mechanics that we can disregard the effects of friction and the 
imperfections of material ; in Practical Mechanics we are forced accurately 
to estimate both. And thus it is with life. Ifwe have learned moral 
maxims, but have not learned the charities which spring from sympathy, 
we shall make the saddest mistakes in our harsh judgment of men: we 
shall look at every hero with the eyes of avalet. When we meet with 
a noble nature stained by some temporary fall, or weakened by some 
hereditary vice, instead of being educated to recognize these as the 
shadows of a luminous life, which, however dark, do not prevent the life 
from being luminous, we gossip about them, emphasize them, grow hot 
with indignation, and feel the indignation to be virtuous. Alas! we cannot 
prevent the existence of friction and imperfect materials, whatever Rational 
Mechanics may demand. All teaching has gone for nought, unless it has 
taught us this. In vain have we learned to detest abstract vice, and to 
love abstract virtue; these are nowhere brought before us, but instead of 
these, concrete men and women, developing considerable “ friction,” and 
betraying serious imperfection in their materials. 

In Orley Farm this higher purpose has been effected with unusual 
felicity. We expected that certain critics would raise the old foolish cry 
about making guilt interesting ; and our expectations have not been 
deceived. But the guilt is not made interesting ; it is the sinner we pity, 
not the sin we absolve. Never for a single instant is the reader's moral 
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judgment in suspense. The author permits himself no sophistication as 
to the nature of the sin. Not one of the characters—not even the sinner 
herself—exhibits the least oscillation on this point. But nevertheless 
the sinner is lovable as a woman, and as a woman she isloved. We 
estimate the nature of her act; we estimate her temptation; we estimate 
her character; and the sum total of our judgment is that she sinned 
where a woman of stronger nature would have resisted temptation, but 
nevertheless apart from this she is pitiable, lovable. We do not murmur 
at her punishment, but we feel with her, feel for her. There is no false 
glare of melodramatic interest, there is none of the prurient curiosity 
awakened by celebrated criminals; but the feeling she inspires in Mrs. 
Orme, Sir Peregrine, and Mr. Furnival subtly indicates the charm of 
a woman in whose nature at least one serious flaw had been discovered. 
There can be little doubt that we should have been fond of this criminal 
had we known her in flesh and blood; why then should the novelist 
shrink from representing what is so true to life? If only as drawing forth 
the exquisite womanly tenderness of Mrs. Orme, this conception of Lady 
Mason would claim applause: a woman so firm in her moral judgments, 
so keen in her appreciation of what is becoming, may without suspicion 
show us the lesson of charity. 

We have endeavoured to rectify a wide-spread prejudice. That this 
effort was not uncalled for may be seen in the consciousness of Mr. 
Trollope that he was running a risk. Read this passage from the closing 
chapter :—“ I may, perhaps, be thought to owe an apology to my readers 
in that I have asked their sympathy for a woman who had so sinned as 
to have placed her beyond the general sympathy of the world at large. 
If so, I tender my apology, and perhaps feel that I should confess a fault. 
But as I have told her story that sympathy has grown upon myself till I 
have learned to forgive her, and to feel that I too could have regarded her 
as a friend.” Why did not that very fact of his own awakened sympathy 
enlighten him as to the sympathy he would awaken in others, and thus 
cause him to strike out such a misplaced apology—an apology which could 
only be addressed to the very class that would reject it? 

A striking illustration of the Literature of Types may be seen in Les 
Miserables by Victor Hugo, of which a poor translation has just been 
published for the benefit of those who cannot read the original. It has a 
certain firework splendour, which produces in the reader a feverish excite- 
ment, followed by weariness and something like disgust; but it should 
have been dedicated “ To the lovers of fine phrases; ” among these it will 
have immense success, which may compensate the indifference, or worse, 
of those readers who reflect. It is the work of a poet, and is every now 
and then irradiated with flashes of genius. But it is also the work of a 
phrase-maker, who mistakes big words for great thoughts, antitheses and 
epigrams which startle and glitter, for pictures and descriptions. Ii its 
presentation of characters and incidents be considered with reference to 
life, they will appear silly, extravagant, and wholly wanting in veri- 
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similitude ; if its preaching be brought to the test of philosophy or 
common sense, it will appear either childish or preposterous. Such a 
convict as Valjean, such a “social evil” as Fantine, such a policeman as 
Javert, are obviously Types created by the caprice of imagination, utterly 
regardless of human nature. The incidents have no air of probability. 
The style has a perpetual strut and swagger. We cannot discuss here the 
social doctrines propounded; it will be enough to give the measure of the 
author's capacity for treating great and complex questions, if we exhibit 
his views on less ambitious subjects. As an advocate of Revolution and 
Progress, he may be supposed to have formed definite conceptions of these 
ideas. Here they are : “If you wish to understand what revolution is, 
call it progress ; and if you wish to understand what progress is, call it 
to-morrow.” And if you wish to understand what Victor Hugo's philo- 
sophy is, call it verbiage. Even verbiage is too mild a term, when we 
find swaggering blasphemy offered us, as in his explanation of Napoleon’s 
fall, “ Il génait Diew” (Mr. Wraxall translates it “on account of God”). 
Here is a paragraph to which we beg attention; it is the peroration to his 
account of Waterloo :— 

It was time for this vast man to fall; his excessive weight in human destiny 
disturbed the balance. This individual was of more account than the universal group ; 
such plethoras of human vitality concentrated in a single head—the world mounting to 
one man’s brain—would be mortal to civilization if they endured. The moment had 
arrived for the incorruptible supreme equity to reflect, and it is probable that the 
principles and elements on which the regular gravitations of the moral order, as of the 
material order, depend, complained. Streaming blood, over-crowded graveyards, mothers 
in tears, are formidable pleaders. When the earth is suffering from an excessive burden 
there are mysterious groans from the shadow which the abyss hears. Napoleon had 
been denounced in infinitude, and his fall was decided. Waterloo is not a battle, but 
[because the French lost it] a transformation of the universe. 


And yet, in spite of this transformation of the universe, Victor Hugo 
remarks, as if greatly surprised at the phenomenon, that the “ astonish- 
ment” of Frenchmen was not felt in infinitude :— 


“Such is Waterloo,” he exclaims, “but what does the Infinite care? All this 
tempest, all this cloud, this war and then this peace—all this shadow did not for a 
moment disturb the flash of that mighty eye before which a grub leaping from one 
blade of grass to another equals the eagle flying from tower to tower at Notre Dame.” 


The book is full of such bombast. We will, however, spare the reader 
more than this one specimen, taken from the ambitious tirade about the 
“people” of Paris :— 

He is suited for every species of nonchalance, but when there is a glory as the result, 
he is admirable for every sort of fury. Give him'a pike, and he will make August 10; 
give him a musket, and you will have Austerlitz. He is the support of Napoleon and 
the resource of Danton. If the country is in danger, he enlists; if liberty is im- 
perilled, he tears up the pavement. His hair, full of wrath, is epical, his blouse 
assumes the folds of a chlamys. 


It is quite clear that in writing passages like these—and the whole book 


is written in this magniloquent style—M. Hugo never troubled himself 
380—5 
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about the plain meaning of words. It is equally clear thet in his por- 
trayal of character and events he never troubled himself about any resem- 
blance with actual fact. He has allowed his imagination free play, and 
has combined the images of human life in a perfectly arbitrary manner, 
composing them into a picture to suit his purposes. 

In speaking thus plainly and severely of a remarkable work by a 
remarkable author, we must not forget that it 7s a remarkable work, and 
although one which leaves an unsatisfactory and even unpleasant impres- 
sion, yet it cannot be classed with the ordinary novels supplied by Mr. 
Mudie. There is something gigantic about it; gigantic eloquence and 
bombast, gigantic exaggerations on a vast canvas, gigantic scene-painting. 
The care and elaboration of every page, the epigrams, the antitheses, the 
images, and the declamations fatigue the reader, but impress him with a 
sense of prodigal power. We must be understood as speaking of the 
original, for in the translation all the faults are intensified and the charm 
of diction disappears. Mr. Wraxall, in his preface, naively informs us 
that his “chief anxiety has been to keep himself out of sight;” he must 
be strangely fond of thrusting himself forward if he imagines that a trans- 
lation is a fitting arena for such an exhibition; and he must have strange 
notions of translation if, in attempting “to give the precise meaning of 
every word as written by the author,” he thinks this is effected by such 
phrases as “ Imaginations deified this thrown man;” or, “ the people, that 
food for powder, so amorous of gunners, sought him ;” or that a certain 
doctrine “is only fitted to produce thin people who think hollow.” 
Indeed, the passages we have quoted above will suffice to warn every 
reader what is to be expected from this translation. We admit that the 
task was a difficult one; but we cannot think Mr. Wraxall was well 
advised in attempting a labour for which he was so manifestly unfit. A 
translator of Victor Hugo should be a master of style; the least to be 
required of him is a knowledge of the English grammar. 

We have another remark to make: unless the translator has had the 
author's permission to adapt this work to English tastes and prejudices, 
by the omission of superfluous or offensive passages, there is a breach of 
literary delicacy in the omissions he has made; and if such a permission 
has been given, there has heen great indiscretion in not using it more 
thoroughly. Mr. Wraxall affirms that he has made but two omissions, and 
that “ with these two slight omissions, the work is perfect” (sic); whereas 
we can, from memory, name at least two other chapters which have been 
quietly suppressed, the one entitled L'onde et l'ombre, and the other, 
Christus nos liberavit : a chapter of declamation, and a chapter of socialist 
doctrine. We have not the original at hand to see how many passages have 
been suppressed ; but the statement in the preface admits, we perceive, a 
laxity of interpretation corresponding with its laxity of syntax. 

There are qualities in Footsteps Behind Him which force the reader to 
follow the improbable and scattered scenes through which the writer 
wanders. The book has no verisimilitude of any kind, nor has it any 
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originality. But there is a certain rio in it, and a distinctness of outline, 
mostly of caricature, which, if the writer happens to be young, promise 
future success. When he tries again, however, he will do well either to 
select a subject which will give free play to his imagination without the 
inconveniences of attending to reality; or else to be a great deal more 
attentive to the actual facts of life and character. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Grove’s Correlation of the Physical Forces 
contains a modest and very justifiable vindication of his claims as the 
author of the splendid generalization of the mutual convertibility of 
forces. Because he has been scrupulous in naming the efforts of other 
labourers in this field, he has been regarded as the historian of the doc- 
trine, rather than as its originator. It is time that justice should be done. 
Although in this, as in so many other cases, more than one independent 
inquirer seems to have arrived at similar conclusions very nearly at the 
same epoch, the unimpeachable evidence of dates decides Mr. Grove’s 
priority, while there is little doubt that the systematic expression of the 
doctrine was first made generally known in his lectures. Whatever 
Mayer’s merits may be, the facts appear to be these: in January, 1842, 
Mr. Grove first promulgated his views; in May, 1842, Mayer first pub- 
lished his. In 1843, Mr. Joule not only advanced the dynamical doctrine 
of heat, but applied it to vital phenomena: an application since carried 
out by Dr. Carpenter in more detail; as indeed was inevitable; for the 
most superficial glance could hardly fail to see that vital phenomena were 
intimately connected with light, heat, electricity, and chemical affinity, 
and the materialist school of physiologists had long maintained that the 
so-called ‘“ vital forces” were simply light, heat, electricity, and affinity. 

The argument advanced by Mr. Grove is, that the physical forces 
have a reciprocal dependence. No one can abstractedly be said to be the 
essential cause of the others; but any one may produce, or be con- 
vertible into, any of the others. Heat may produce electricity, either 
mediately or immediately ; electricity may produce heat, and so of the 
rest ; each merging itself, or disappearing on the emergence of the force it 
produces. No force can originate otherwise than by devolution from 
some pre-existing force. It has been proved experimentally that a given 
amount of motion will be converted into its equivalent of heat, and vice 
versd. The chemical affinity of oxygen and hydrogen rushing together 
to form a gallon of water is, by Dr. Tyndall, estimated as equal to the 
force of a ton falling from a height of 23,757 feet. The heat requisite to 
raise a pound of water one degree of Fahrenheit is, according to Mr. Joule, 
precisely equivalent to the force of a fall of 772 lbs. from a height of 
one foot. 

No force is lost; that which seems to be lost disappears, to reappear 
in other forms; the arrested motion reappears as heat; the arrested heat 
reappears as electricity. Now that this doctrine is established, it seems 
as if it might long ago have been deductively inferred. Now that we are 
enlightened, we can see how it was involved in the idea of the Conservation 
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of Force, or, to use a better phrase, the Indestructibility of Force, which 
again was involved in the Indestructibility of Matter, and would have been 
clearly seen to be so, had not the metaphysical notion of Force as an 
entity different from and superadded to Matter obtained universal credit. 
The ancients had mastered the idea of the Indestructibility of Matter, 
and put forth the axiom, “Nothing can come of nothing ;” but they 
missed the idea of the Indestructibility of Force, which lay so near, 
because instead of regarding Force as the dynamical condition of Matter, 
they regarded it as an accompanying entity. Even when the idea of the 
Indestructibility of Motion was mastered (and it forms the basis of 
Dynamics), the idea was not generalized. Heat was still thought to be 
lost, instead of being transformed, and so of the other forces. 

This new edition of Mr. Grove’s Essay should be carefully studied by 
every one interested in the philosophy of science. It contains some 
questionable matter, which, however, we have no intention of questioning 
here, and requires very attentive study before its ideas can be thoroughly 
appropriated ; but it is one of the most important works our literature has 
produced for many years. 

Bellew’s Political Mission to Afghanistan.—The thoughtful student of 
history often pauses to consider how events seemingly of a character most 
adverse to the welfare of a nation or a state, prove, in the sequel, to be 
most conducive to its real interests. Out of the nettle, Danger, the rose of 
Safety is plucked. We may not at first understand the real nature of 
these “blessings in disguise,” and we may lament where we ought to 
rejoice. We see in part, and we prophesy in part, and we are commonly 
false prophets. But the day comes when we see it all clearly revealed 
by the light of time, and we thankfully acknowledge that we have been 
saved by our misfortunes. 

Thus when, six years ago, England found herself with a Persian war 
and a Chinese war on her hands, it was only natural that she should 
bewail so untoward a combination. But it will not be one of the least 
interesting tasks to which the future historian of the Great Indian Mutiny 
of 1857-58 will address himself, to inquire how far these apparently 
unfortunate events contributed to the salvation of our Eastern Empire. 
We have to speak in this place only of the Persian war. Most newspaper 
readers know that just at the right time Outram and Havelock were 
released from their duties on the Persian coast, and enabled to march their 
victorious European regiments to the seat of danger in Bengal. But 
it is not to this that we now refer. It is less known that we owe it, 
under Providence, mainly to the Persian war that the North-western 
frontier of India was preserved from the hostile inroads of the Afghans, 
which would have complicated our troubles to such an extent that it is 
hardly too much to say that it is at least doubtful whether in such a case 
we should ever have surmounted them. Persia, it is true, did her best to 
incite and to foment the hostility of the Mahomedan princes and people 
of India; but our rupture with the Court of Teheran suggested the expe- 
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diency of a friendly alliance with Afghanistan; and at the beginning of 
1857 o treaty was negotiated with our old enemy, Dost Mahomed, by 
which we bound ourselves, as the price of his friendly assistance, to 
supply him with money and arms. The Ameer, who at that time was 
disturbed by the thought of Persian aggressions in Afghanistan, was as 
glad of our support as of our money, and he entered heartily into the 
compact. It was then arranged that a British Mission should visit Dost 
Mahomed’s country. But the chiefs and people generally not being so 
favourably disposed towards the British as the old Ameer himself, it was 
settled that our officers should not visit the capital, but should proceed 
to the court of the heir-apparent at Candahar. The conduct of the 
Mission was intrusted to Major H. B. Lumsden, the distinguished com- 
mandant of the famous Punjaubee Guide Corps. His brother, Lieutenant 
P. S. Lumsden, and Dr. H. W. Bellew, accompanied him. They started 
in March, 1857, and two months afterwards all Upper India was in a 
blaze. The Bengal Army had revolted, and the King of Delhi had been 
proclaimed Emperor of Hindoostan. 

The situation of the Mission then became one of imminent peril. 
But Lumsden was not a man to be daunted; and we have a profound 
conviction that to the firmness displayed by him and his associates in 
that difficult conjuncture, we mainly owe the quiescence of the Afghans 
under the great temptations which must then have beset them to take 
advantage of the grievous straits to which their old Feringhee enemy had 
been reduced. Amidst the terrible excitement of the Indian mutiny little 
was thought about Lumsden and his Mission. It was, so to speak, a 
dropped chapter in the history of the times. But it has, happily, now 
been supplied. Dr. Bellew has become the historian of the Mission, and 
in a volume full of interest has clearly demonstrated how much the 
country owes to Lumsden and his associates. Under any circumstances, 
an account of the first visit since the war in Afghanistan, paid by a party 
of our countrymen to those regions, would have been interesting and 
suggestive. ‘Time and circumstance have rendered it doubly so. Major 
Lumsden and his comrades found the Afghans unchanged; still the same 
restless, turbulent, vindictive people, only with a fiercer hatred of the 
English, and a more jealous exclusiveness than of old. But it is not only 
as a chapter of political history that this volume recommends itself to 
public attention. It is replete with valuable and, in some respects, 
novel information relating to the natural resources of the country and the 
manners and customs of the people. It was said of the Missions to Persia 
and Afghanistan, under Malcolm and Elphinstone, in the early part of the 
present century, that if they had no other results, their literary fruits 
alone were worth the money expended upon them. The same may be 
said of the Candahar Mission of 1857; for we have had an excellent 
official report by Major Lumsden, which has been printed for general 
information, and we have now the exhaustive history, which is the occa- 
sion of these remarks, The Indian services which have contributed so 
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many eminent names to the great muster-roll of English authors now add 
to the list, in that of Dr. Bellew, one which is entitled to a high place 
among them. 
SCIENCE. 

Organic Substances formed from the Inorganic.—It is inevitable that 
the rapid progress of discovery should be incessantly upsetting our con- 
victions, and disclosing the precipitation with which our limitary boun- 
daries have been erected. Until quite recently there was no position which 
seemed more firmly established than that which declared the boundary 
between the inorganic and organic to be absolutely impassable. Although 
it was known that organic substances were composed of precisely the same 
elements as those abundantly found in inorganic substances, it was affirmed 
that a radical distinction existed, and defied the ingenuity of man to 
obliterate it. We could analyze any organic substance into its elements ; 
but having taken it to pieces, we could not put these elements together 
again, so as to re-form an organic substance. The utmost we were able 
to achieve was to re-form organic substances by means of compounds, 
which were either themselves organic, or were derived from the degrada- 
tion of some organic matter; and the problem was—How to form an 
organic compound directly from inorganic elements ? 

In point of fact, the attempt to re-form organic substance from the 
inorganic elements into which it had been analyzed, was as idle as it 
would be to attempt a reconstruction of a printed sentence by throwing 
together the letters composing that sentence, after the type had been 
“distributed.” The analysis is elementary; the synthesis was not 
elementary. Ycu may make an elementary analysis of saltpetre— 
resolving this compound into oxygen, nitrogen, and potassium; but with 
these elements you cannot directly form saltpetre; you must unite the 
oxygen with the nitrogen to form nitric acid, and then unite this nitric 
acid with potass, to form saltpetre. Precisely as you must unite the letters 
into significant words, and then unite these words into a sentence. 

A brilliant French chemist, M. Berthelot, succeeded a few years since 
in forming several organic compounds, by means of hydrocarbons ; but as 
these hydrocarbons had themselves been obtained by the degradation of 
organic substances, the old problem remained unsolved ; he had formed 
his sentence out of words, but he had not formed his words out of isolated 
letters. And now at last he has achieved this. It is but a modest 
beginning, but at any rate it proves the possibility of a direct synthesis of 
the inorganic into the organic; he has produced hydrocarbons by the 
direct union of pure hydrogen and pure carbon. The excessive difficulty 
of obtaining pure carbon is well known to chemists; but this is not the 
place for explaining the process adopted by M. Berthelot. We have only 
to notice the fact that he has, to the entire satisfaction of chemists, suc- 
ceeded in producing the hydrocarbon named acetyline (the least rich in 
hydrogen of all the carburets) by direct synthesis of its elements. Further, 
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by the addition of two equivalents of hydrogen he forms olefiant gas. (The 
formula of acetyline is Ct H?; that of olefiant gas C‘ H*.) With olefiant 
gas he forms alcohol, and thus enters upon the domain of organic 
chemistry. 

The Electric Organ in Fishes.—The hypothesis propounded by Sir 
John Herschel, and eagerly adopted by many physiologists, that the brain 
is a voltaic battery of which the nerves are the conductors, was retained 
as a convenient simile, after the identity of nerve-force and electricity 
had been generally discredited; and the nerves were then spoken of as 
conductors of the force generated in the nerve-centres. Even as a simile, 
however, this became inadmissible when it was proved* that the nerves 
were in no sense conductors, but possessed their own special force— 
Neurility,—which could operate in complete independence of any centre, 
and which was to the nerves what Contractility was to the muscles, 
and Sensibility to nerve-centres. The hypothesis of the battery, and the 
hypothesis of nerve-force being electricity, seemed confirmed by the elec- 
trical phenomena exhibited in certain fishes, which have justly excited 
considerable attention from men of science. The fact that the electric 
organ is connected with the brain by an enormous mass of nerves, and 
the fact that the discharge is under the control of the animal's will, to- 
gether with the fact that destruction of the brain on one side destroyed the 
electrical power on that side—an effect also produced by merely dividing 
the nerves, so as to cut off the communication with the brain—seemed to 
establish the hypothesis of the brain being the central battery. 

This has now been thoroughly disproved. M. Charles Robin long 
ago suggested that the electric organ, and not the brain, was the source 
of the electricity discharged. He declared that the tissue of this organ 
has the special property of producing electricity, just as the muscular 
tissue has the special property of contractility ; and the influence of the 
nerve force is Similar in both cases—exciting the activity of the electric 
tissue, as it excites the activity of the muscular tissue. Against this it 
was maintained that the brain generated the electricity, which passed 
along the nerves to the electric organ, and was there condensed, and 
held in reserve. In a mémoire recently presented to the Académie des 
Sciences, M. Moreau brings forward facts which conclusively settle this 
point. Having divided all the nerves which supplied the electric organ 
on one side of the fish, thus entirely removing all communication between 
the brain and the organ, he excited she cut ends of these nerves, and 
produced electric discharges. This is precisely analogous to the experi- 
ment of preducing contraction in a muscle removed from all connection 
with the brain (or indeed in an amputated limb), by exciting its nerve. 
If the experiment stopped there it would prove nothing. We might say, 
that the electric organ had a certain amount of électricity condensed in it, 
and this was discharged when the nerves were irritated; such has been 





* Lewes: Reports of the British Association, 1859 ; and Physiology of Common 
Life, ii. 14 sq. 
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the objection raised in the case of the stimulated muscle. But in neither 
case does the experiment stop there. Electric fishes, it is notorious, 
exhaust their electric power after a few shocks, and some repose is neces- 
sary before their organ recovers its power. When, therefore, the dis- 
charges had ceased, M. Moreau returned his mutilated fish to the water ; 
allowed it a certain time for repose; removed it from the water, and on 
again irritating the cut ends of the nerves, again produced powerful and 
reiterated discharges; and these discharges were not appreciably less 
intense than those produced from the uninjured side! “ These experi- 
ments,” says the Report of the Commission, “conduct to the rigorous 
conclusion that the brain is only an excitor, a point where the nerves 
receive a stimulus. The electric organ is related to the brain as the 
muscles are related to the brain.’* Precisely analogous is the case 
with the muscle when separated from its nerve-centre; repeated irritations 
of the nerve exhaust its Neurility so that it will no longer cause the 
muscle to contract ; but after a period of repose, under proper conditions, 
the nerve will again, on being stimulated, cause the muscle to contract. 
And that this is owing to the nerve having recovered its Neurility, may 
be proved by this: at a time when a stimulus applied to the nerve causes 
no contraction in the muscle, certain stimuli applied directly to the muscle 
cause it to contract. Nay, more, at a time when a stimulus applied to a 
point of the nerve at the distance of one inch from the muscle produces 
no contraction, this stimulus applied to a point at only half an inch is 
followed by contraction. 

M. Moreau’s observations are thus not only valuable as regards the 
source of the electricity in fishes and the part played by the brain in the 
electrical phenomena, but also as confirming the existence of a special 
force (Neurility), in the nerves themselves, a force developed out of the 
molecular changes of the nerve tissue, and not derived from the brain. 
The nerves are agents, not passive conductors. That nerves are not 
simply conductors, but are endowed with a special force of their own, is 
strikingly seen in Pfliiger’s empirical law, which is thus stated : ‘One and 
the same irritant which is applied successively to two different points of 
a nerve, does not irritate the muscle in the same degree, but the irritation 
which is applied at the greater distance from the muscle acts the more 
powerfully.” Pfliger thinks that “ the excitation increases in an avalanche- 
like manner, and this is the more considerable the greater the portion of 
nerve over which it travels.” f 

Velocity of Light—M. Leon Foucault, to whom we owe the physical 
demonstration of the earth’s movement, has just announced a discovery 
respecting the velocity of light and the sun’s parallax, which promises 
important consequences. By means of a newly-invented instrument of 
wonderful delicacy, he has ascertained that the velocity of light is notably 





* Comptes Rendus, 1862, vol. liv. p. 965. 
+ See British and Foreign Medical Review, July, 1862, for an account of Piliger’s 
discoveries, 
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less than has been supposed. Instead of a velocity of 308,000,000 of 
metres in a second, he estimates it as 298,000,000. If this be correct, the 
sun’s parallax is 8°86”, instead of 8:57”. Thus the mean distance of the 
sun from our earth is diminished by about 45. 

Shooting Stars—Much attention has of late been drawn to the sub- 
ject of shooting stars; and a committee of the British Association, with 
Mr. Glaisher for its chairman, is engaged in their investigation. It will, 
therefore, be pleasing to such of our readers as take an interest in this sub- 
ject to learn that the return of the great periodic but intermittent meteor- 
shower of the 13th of November is predicted by Mr. Herrick, of Newhaven, 
Connecticut, U.S., one of the most indefatigable observers of meteors, for 
the year or years 1866-67, and that already signs of its approach have 
been given by a very marked abundance of them, as observed by himself on 
the 13th of November last; and it deserves to be remarked, in corrobo- 
ration of Mr. Herrick’s suggestion, which seems, as such, to have escaped 
his notice, that of 134 meteors seen by him and his coadjutors in two 
hours on that night, about two-thirds emanated as from a point in the 
constellation Leo, which, so far, agrees with the recorded character of that 
most wonderful display. This will, of course, engage the attention of 
meteorologists on the corresponding date now approaching. 

A New Stimulant.—Those who have read Mr. Johnston’s interesting 
work, The Chemistry of Common Life, will, no doubt, remember the pecu- 
liar power there said to be possessed by the leaves of the Erythroxylon 
Coca, either when chewed, like tobacco, or infused, like tea, in sustaining 
the bodily powers under prolonged fatigue and privation of food and 
sleep, and that without producing, if used in moderation, and avoiding the 
intoxication which an over-dose is apt to occasion, any subsequent reaction, 
or in any way having this, its purely beneficial influence, weakened by 
frequent repetition. It is somewhat surprising that this extraordinary and 
most valuable property should have excited so little attention among our 
medical men, and that, for instance, a committee of the British Association 
should not have been named to procure authentic specimens of the leaves, 
and report upon their effects. Such has not been the case abroad, how- 
ever. The recently published volume of the Mémoires Couronnées et autres 
Mémoires of the Royal Belgian Academy (Bruxelles, 1862) contains an 
elaborate memoir by Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, in the nature of a mono- 
graphy of this interesting plant ; in which so far as testimony collected 
from a great variety of quarters, and very scrupulously weighed, can be 
trusted, the effects in question may be considered as fully established, if 
not to the almost miraculous extent which some of the accounts describe, 
at least quite sufficiently to prove it a most valuable auxiliary under very 
extreme circumstances of hard labour and privation of nutriment. 

The Erythroxzylon Coca, Ypadu, or Hayo, isa shrub of from two to eight 
feet in height, very abundant in branches and leaves, which is cultivated 
extensively in many parts of Peru, in the province of Antis east of Cuzco, 
in that of Huanuco, and in the Yungas of Bolivia, chiefly on the inferior 
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heights of the Andes, where the mean temperature is about 15° Centig. 
(59° F.); where the mean temperature exceeds 20° C. (68° F.), though it 
grows luxuriantly, the quality is inferior. It is unable to support any 
degree of frost. It requires a moist but well-drained soil, and therefore 
succeeds best on the slopes of mountains, if not too abrupt. There can 
be little doubt that its cultivation would succeed in many parts of India— 
on the Neilgherry hills, for instance, or in Assam—perhaps, too, in the 
upland region of Jamaica. 

Professor Mantegazza, who was in the habit of using it daily for two 
years, describes its effects, when taken after a meal (the dose, from twenty 
to thirty grains of the leaves, infused in a cup of boiling water, or chewed), 
as producing in a very short time that state of ease and comfort which 
accompanies a perfect digestion, so marked that it is impossible for one 
ever so habitually inattentive to his own sensations, not to be struck with 
its advantageous effect in accelerating and facilitating this important func- 
tion. Taken fasting, it seems to destroy the desire of food, not, however, 
by creating any degree of nausea or depressicn, but, on the contrary, 
exciting and sustaining the bodily power so as to render food unnecessary. 
Instances of its agency in this direction on the Indian labourers, porters, 
couriers in the Andes, &c. are given in the memoir of Dr. Gosse in great 
numbers. Thus, to give a single instance, on the authority of Mr. Steven- 
son, who resided twenty years in South America, where he had abundant 
occasion to witness its effects, he relates that “the natives of many parts 
of Peru, especially in the mining districts, chew this leaf while working 
or on journeys, and such is the nutrition they derive from it, that they 
often pass four or five days without taking any other nourishment, even 
while working without interruption. They have often assured me,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, “that, provided with a good supply of Coca, they expe- 
rience neither hunger, nor thirst, nor fatigue, and that without injury to 
their health they can remain eight or ten days, and as many nights, without 
sleep.” 

Used in moderation, as before observed, for however long a period, it 
does not appear to exercise any deleterious influence on health. Taken as 
a stimulant, however, and in over-doses, its use is, no doubt, to be depre- 
cated, as leading to consequences as serious and deplorable as the habi- 
tual use of opium, or any other stimulant or narcotic. 

The coca leaf has been subjected to chemical analysis by M. Niemann, 
a pupil of Professor Wohler, of Géttingen, who succeeded in insulating 
from it a peculiar alkaloid, to which he has given the name of “ cocaine,” 
crystallizable, colourless, and inodorous, little soluble in. water, more 
easily in alcohol, and readily in ether. Its solution is alkaline and bitter. 
Placed on the tongue, the part to which it is applied loses its sensibility 
for several minutes. It neutralizes acids, but its salts, with exception of 
the hydrochlorate, are little susceptible of crystallization. 
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——!e + 
ON A PEAR-TREE. 


GRACIOUS reader no doubt 
has remarked that these 
humble sermons have for 
subjects some little event 
which happens at the 
preacher’s own gate, or 
which falls under his pe- 
culiar cognizance. Once, 
you may remember, we 
discoursed about a chalk- 
mark on the door. This 
morning Betsy, the house- 
maid, comes with a fright- 
ened look, and says, “Law, 
mum! there's three bricks 
taken out of the garden- 
wall, and the branches 
broke, and all the pears 
taken off the pear-tree!” 
Poor peaceful suburban 

pear-tree! Gaol-birds have hopped about thy branches, and robbed 
them of their smoky fruit. But those bricks removed; that ladder 
evidently prepared, by which unknown marauders may enter and depart 
from my little Englishman’s castle; is not this a subject of thrilling 
interest, and may it not be continued in a future number ?—that is the 
terrible question. Suppose, having escaladed the outer wall, the miscreants 
take a fancy to storm the castle? Well—well! we are armed; we are 
numerous; we are men of tremendous courage, who will defend our 
spoons with our lives; and there are barracks close by (thank goodness !) 
whence, at the noise of our shouts and firing, at least a thousand bayonets 
will bristle to our rescue. 

What sound is yonder? A church bell. I might go myself, but how 
listen to the sermon? I am thinking of those thieves who have made a 
ladder of my wall, and a prey of my pear-tree. They may be walking to 
church at this moment, neatly shaved, in clean linen, with every outward 
appearance of virtue. If I went, I know I should be watching the congre- 
gation, and thinking, “Is that one of the fellows who came over my wall?” 
If, after the reading of the eighth Commandment, a man sang out with par- 
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ticular energy, “Incline our hearts to keep this law,” I should think, 
“ Aha, Master Basso, did you have pears for breakfast this morning?” 
Crime is walking round me, that is clear. Who isthe perpetrator? * * 
What a changed aspect the world has, since these last few lines were 
written! I have been walking round about my premises, and in consulta- 
tion with a gentleman in a single-breasted blue coat, with pewter buttons, 
and a tape ornament on the collar. He has looked at the holes in the 
wall, and the amputated tree. We have formed our plan of defence— 
perhaps of attack. Perhaps some day you may read in the papers, 
“Daring Attempt aT Burctary—Heroic Victory ovER THE VILLAINS,” 
&e. &. Rascals as yet unknown! perhaps you, too, may read these 
words, and may be induced to pause in your fatal intention. Take the 
advice of a sincere friend, and keep off. To find a man writhing in my 
man-trap, another mayhap impaled in my ditch, to pick off another 
from my tree (scoundrel! as though he were a pear) will give me no 
pleasure; but such things may happen. Be warned in time, villains ! 
Or, if you must pursue your calling as cracksmen, have the goodness to 
try some other shutters. Enough! subside into your darkness, children 
of night! Thieves! we seek not to have you hanged—you are but as 
pegs whereon to hang others. 

I may have said before, that if I were going to be hanged myself, I 
think I should take an accurate note of my sensations, request to stop at 
some public-house on the road to Tyburn, and be provided with a private 
room and writing materials, and give an account of my state of mind. 
Then, gee up, carter! I beg your reverence to continue your apposite, 
though not novel, remarks on my situation;—and so we drive up to 
Tyburn turnpike, where an expectant crowd, the obliging sheriffs, and the 
dexterous and rapid Mr. Ketch are already in waiting. 

A number of labouring people are sauntering about our streets and 
taking their rest on this holyday—fellows who have no more stolen my 
pears than they have robbed the crown jewels out of the Tower—and I 
say I cannot help thinking in my own mind, “ Are you the rascal who got 
over my wall last night?” Is the suspicion haunting my mind written 
on my countenance? I trust not. What if one man after another were 
to come up to me and say, “ How dare you, sir, suspect me in your mind 
of stealing your fruit? Go be hanged, you and your jargonels!” You 
rascal thief! it is not merely three halfp’orth of sooty fruit you rob me of, 
it is my peace of mind—my artless innocence and trust in my fellow- 
creatures, my child-like belief that everything they say is true. How 
can I hold out the hand of friendship in this condition, when my first 
impression is, “ My good sir, I strongly suspect that you were up my 
pear-tree last night?” It is a dreadful state of mind. The core is black; 
the death-stricken fruit drops on the bough, and a great worm is within 
—fattening, and feasting, and wriggling! Who stole the pears? I say. 
Is it you, brother? Is it you, madam? Come! are you ready to 
answer—respondere parati et cantare pares? (O shame ! shame !) 
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Will the villains ever be discovered and punished who stole my fruit? 
Some unlucky rascals who rob orchards are caught up the tree at once. 
Some rob through life with impunity. If I, for my part, were to try and 
get up the smallest tree, on the darkest night, in the most remote orchard, 
I wager any money I should be found out—be caught by the leg ina 
man-trap, or have Towler fastening on me. I always am found out; 
have been; shall be. It’s my luck. Other men will carry off bushels of 
fruit, and get away undetected, unsuspected ; whereas I know woe and 
punishment would fall upon me were I to lay my hand on the smallest 
pippin. So be it. A man who has this precious self-knowledge will 
surely keep his hands from picking and stealing, and his feet upon the 
paths of virtue. 

I will assume, my benevolent friend and present reader, that you 
yourself are virtuous, not from a fear of punishment, but from a sheer love 
of good : but as you and I walk through life, consider what hundreds of 
thousands of rascals we must have met, who have not been found out at all. 
In high places and low, in Clubs and on ’Change, at church or the balls and 
routs of the nobility and gentry, how dreadful it is for benevolent beings 
like you and me to have to think these undiscovered though not unsuspected 
scoundrels are swarming ! What is the difference between you anda galley- 
slave? Is yonder poor wretch at the hulks not a man and a brother too? 
Have you ever forged, my dear sir? Have you ever cheated your neigh- 
bour? Have you ever ridden to Hounslow Heath and robbed the mail? 
Have you ever entered a first-class railway carriage, where an old gentle- 
man sate alone in a sweet sleep, daintily murdered him, taken his pocket- 
book, and got out at the next station? You know that this circumstance 
occurred in France a few months since. If we have travelled in France 
this autumn we may have met the ingenious gentleman who perpetrated 
this daring and successful coup. We may have found him a well-informed 
and agreeable man. I have been acquainted with two or three gentlemen 
who have been discovered after—after the performance of illegal actions. 
What? That agreeable rattling fellow we met was the celebrated Mr. John 
Sheppard? Was that aimable quiet gentleman in spectacles the well- 
known Mr. Fauntleroy? In Hazlitt’s admirable paper, “Going to a 
Fight,” he describes a dashing sporting fellow who was in the coach, and 
who was no less a man than the eminent destroyer of Mr. William Weare. 
Don’t tell me that you would not like to have met (out of business) Captain 
Sheppard, the Reverend Doctor Dodd, or others rendered famous by their 
actions and misfortunes, by their lives and their deaths. They are the sub- 
jects of ballads, the heroes of romance. A friend of mine had the house in 
May Fair, out of which poor Doctor Dodd was taken handcuffed. There was 
the paved hall over which he stepped. That little room at the side was, 
no doubt, the study where he composed his elegant sermons. Two years 
since I had the good fortune to partake of some admirable dinners in 
Tyburnia—magnificent dinners indeed; but rendered doubly interesting 
from the fact that the house was that occupied by the late Mr. Sadleir. 
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One night the late Mr. Sadleir took tea in that dining-room, and, to the 
surprise of his butler, went out, having put into his pocket his own 
cream-jug. The next morning, you know, he was found dead on Hamp- 
stead Heath, with the cream-jug lying by him, into which he had poured 
the poison by which he died. The idea of the ghost of the late gentleman 
flitting about the room gave a strange interest to the banquet. Can you 
fancy him taking his tea alone in the dining-room? He empties that 
cream-jug and puts it in his pocket; and then he opens yonder door, 
through which he is never to pass again. Now he crosses the hall: and 
hark ! the hall-door shuts upon him, and his steps die away. They are 
gone into the night. They traverse the sleeping city. They lead him 
into the fields, where the grey morning is beginning to glimmer. He 
pours something from a bottle into a little silver jug. It touches his lips, 
the lying lips. Do they quiver a prayer ere that awful draught is 
swallowed? When the sun rises they are dumb. 

I neither knew this unhappy man, nor his countryman—Laértes let 
us call him—who is at present in exile, having been compelled to fly from 
remorseless creditors. Laértes fled to America, where he earned his bread 
by his pen. I own to having a kindly feeling towards this scapegrace, 
because, though an exile, he did not abuse the country whence he fled. I 
have heard that he went away taking no spoil with him, penniless almost; 
and on his voyage he made acquaintance with a certain Jew; and when 
he fell sick, at New York, this Jew befriended him, and gave him help and 
money out of his own store, which was but small. Now, after they had 
been awhile in the strange city, it happened that the poor Jew spent all 
his little money, and he too fell ill, and was in great penury. And now 
it was Laé:tes who befriended that Ebrew Jew. He fee’d doctors; he 
fed and tended the sick and hungry. Go to, Laértes! I know thee not. 
It may be thou art justly exul patrie. But the Jew shall intercede for 
thee, thou not, let us trust, hopeless Christian sinner. 

Another exile to the same shore I knew : who did not? Julius Cesar 
hardly owed more money than Cucedicus: and, gracious powers! Cuce- 
dicus, how did you manage to spend and owe so much? All day he was 
at work for his clients; at night he was occupied in the Public Council. 
He neither had wife nor children. The rewards which he received from 
his orations were enough to maintain twenty rhetoricians. Night after 
night I have seen him eating his frugal meal, consisting but of a fish, a 
sinall portion of mutton, and a small measure of Iberian or Trinacrian 
wine, largely diluted with the sparkling waters of Rhenish Gaul. And 
this was all he had; and this man earned and paid away talents upon 
talents ; and fled, owing who knows how many more! Does a man earn 
fifteen thousand pounds a year, toiling by day, talking by night, having 
horrible unrest in his bed, ghastly terrors at waking, seeing an officer 
lurking at every corner, a sword of justice for ever hanging over his head 
—and have for his sole diversion a newspaper, a lonely mutton-chop, 
and a little sherry and seltzer-water? In the German stories we read how 
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men sell themselves to—a certain Personage, and that Personage cheats 
them. He gives them wealth; yes, but the gold pieces turn into worth- 
less leaves. He sets them before splendid banquets; yes, but what an 
awful grin that black footman has who lifts up the dish-cover ; and don’t 
you smell a peculiar sulphurous odour in thedish? Faugh! take it away; 
I can’t eat. He promises them splendours and triumphs. The conqueror’s 
car rolls glittering through the city, the multitudes shout and huzzah. 
Drive on, coachman. Yes, but who is that hanging on behind the car- 
riage? Is this the reward of eloquence, talents, industry ? Is this the 
end of a life’s labour? Don’t you remember how, when the dragon was 
infesting the neighbourhood of Babylon, the citizens used to walk dismally 
out of evenings, and look at the vallies round about strewed with the 
bones of the victims whom the monster had devoured? O insatiate 
brute, and most disgusting, brazen, and scaly reptile! Let us be thank- 
ful, children, that it has not gobbled us up too. Quick. Let us turn 
away, and pray that we may be kept out of the reach of his horrible maw, 
jaw, claw! 

When I first came up to London, as innocent as Monsieur Gil Blas, I 
also fell in with some pretty acquaintances, found my way into several 
caverns, and delivered my purse to more than one gallant gentleman of 
the road. One I remember especially—one who never eased me perso- 
nally of a single maravedi—one than whom I never met a bandit more 
gallant, courteous, and amiable. Rob me? Rolando feasted me; treated 
me to his dinner and his wine ; kept a generous table for his friends, and 
I know was most liberal to many of them. How well I remember one of 
his speculations! It was a great plan for smuggling tobacco. Revenue 
officers were to be bought off; silent ships were to ply on the Thames; 
cunning depéts were to be established, and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to be made by the coup. How his eyes kindled as he propounded 
the scheme to me! How easy and certain it seemed! It might have 
succeeded: I can’t say: but the bold and merry, the hearty and kindly 
Rolando came to grief—a little matter of imitated signatures occasioned a 
Bank persecution of Rolando the Brave. He walked about armed, and 
vowed he would never be taken alive: but taken he was; tried, con- 
demned, sentenced to perpetual banishment; and I heard that for some 
time he was universally popular in the colony which had the honour to 
possess him. What a song he could sing! ’‘T'was when the cup was 
sparkling before us, and heaven gave a portion of its blue, boys, blue, that 
I remember the song of Roland at the Old Piazza Coffee-house. And now 
where is the Old Piazza Coffee-house? Where is Thebes? where is 
Troy? where is the Colossus of Rhodes? Ah, Rolando, Rolando! thou 
wert a gallant captain, a cheery, a handsome, a merry. At me thou 
never presentedst pistol. Thou badest the bumper of Burgundy fill, fill 
for me, giving those who preferred it champagne. Cwlum non animum, 
&c. Do you think he has reformed now that he has crossed the sea, and 
changed the air? Ihave my own opinion. Howbeit, Rolando, thou wert 
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a most kindly and hospitable bandit. And I love not to think of thee 
with a chain at thy shin. 

Do you know how all these memories of unfortunate men have come 
upon me? When they came to frighten me this morning by speaking of 
my robbed pears, my perforated garden wall, I was reading an article in 
the Saturday Review about Rupilius. I have sate near that young man at 
a public dinner, and beheld him in a gilded uniform. But yesterday he 
lived in splendour, had long hair, a flowing beard, a jewel at his neck, 
and a smart surtout. So attired, he stood but yesterday in court; and 
to-day he sits over a bowl of prison cocoa, with a shaved head, and in a 
felon’s jerkin. 

That beard and head shaved, that gaudy deputy-lieutenant’s coat 
exchanged for felon uniform, and your daily bottle of champagne for prison 
cocoa, my poor Rupilius, what a comfort it must be to have the business 
brought to an end! Champagne was the honourable gentleman’s drink in 
the House of Commons dining-room, as I am informed. What uncom- 
monly dry champagne that must have been! When we saw him out- 
wardly happy, how miserable he must have been! when we thought him 
prosperous, how dismally poor ! When the great Mr. Harker, at the public 
dinners, called out—‘‘ Gentlemen, charge your glasses, and please silence 
for the honourable Member for Lambeth !” how that honourable Member 
must have writhed inwardly! One day, when there was a talk of a gen- 
tleman’s honour being questioned, Rupilius said, “If any man doubted 


mine, I would knock him down.” But that speech was in the way of 
business. The Spartan boy, who stole the fox, smiled while the beast was 
gnawing him under his cloak: I promise you Rupilius had some sharp 
fangs gnashing under his. We have sate at the same feast, I say: we 
have paid our contribution to the same charity, Ah! when I ask this 
day for my daily bread, I pray not to be led into temptation, and to be 
delivered from evil. 
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